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MapAME DE STAEL was not only the most remarkable woman of 
her time, but is in one respect strikingly distinguished above all 
her sex. She is, perhaps, the only woman whom a majority of 
competent judges would place in the first order of human talent. 
In surveying the wide circle of literature, art and science, we are 
naturally disposed to adopt some species of classification—to take 
a few great names from out the herd, and to place them in aclass 
by themselves. ‘This first class of master-minds will be smaller or 
more extensive according to the taste of the individual selecting 
them, and the degree of his veneration for a few of the leading 
examples of intellectual greatness; but, if a thousand well-in- 
formed persons were required each to produce his first-class list 
of the eminent in arts, literature and science, however they might 
vary in other respects, they would probably be found to agree in 
this—they would either not admit in their first class the name of 
any woman, or only that of Madame de Staél. 

We are unwilling to assign a.limit to the faculties of women, or 
to believe that there is any heighth of intellectual greatness attained 
by man to which they are incapable of reaching; nor will we pause 
to inquire whether, assuming such incapability to be true, mental 
organization or insufficient culture is the disabling cause. We will 
abstain from speculation, and point only to the fact,—that in arts 
and literature first rate excellence has never been exhibited by wo- 
man. Not even in those arts which demand that quickness of feeling 
and refinement of taste which woman is presumed most likely to 
possess, do we find the proficiency we should expect. Music is 
perhaps more extensively cultivated by women than by men; 
yet the great composers have all been men. Painting and sculp- 
ture might be feminine accomplishments; yet where is the female 
artist who deserves to be classed with the great masters in those 
arts? In the lighter and more imaginative branches of literature, 
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which should be most accessible te women, the case is no less 
striking. Shakspeare in the drama, Milton in poetry, Scott in 
romance, are unapproached by female pens. We do not pretend 
to explain the reason, we only mean to state the fact, and to ob- 
serve, that to a body of instances so conclusive as might well suf- 
fice to constitute a rule, Madame de Staél: is perhaps a solitary 
exception. She is perhaps the only woman who can claim ad- 
mission to an equality with the first order of manly talent. She 
was one whom listening senates would have admired, as though it 
had been a Burke, a Chatham, a Fox, or a Mirabeau. She was 
one whom legislators might consult with profit. She was one 
whose voice and pen were feared, and, because feared, unrelent- 
ingly persecuted by the absolute master of the mightiest empire 
that the world has witnessed since the days of Charlemagne. 
This extraordinary woman, though the daughter of a distin- 
guished and affectionate father, cannot be said to have owed 
much to education. In her childhood she was bandied about 
between opposite systems. Her mother was a pedantic disciplin- 
arian; her father, the celebrated Necker, was in the other extreme 
indulgent. Under the rule of the former she was crammed with 
learning to the injury of her health; and when the authority of the 
latter prevailed, she was for some years suffered to be idle, feed 
her imagination, write pastorals, and plan romances, With an 
exuberant buoyancy of childish spirit, she was scarcely ever a 
child in intellect. One of the games of her childhood was to com- 
pose tragedies, and make puppets to act them. Before twelve 
she conversed, with the intelligence of a grown-up person, with 
such men as Grimm and Marmontel. At fifteen she wrote re- 
marks on the Esprit des Lois ; at sixteen she composed a long 
anonymous letter to her father on the subject of his Compte Rendu ; 
and Raynal had so high an opinion of her powers, that he wished 
her to write for his work a paper on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. At the age of twenty she married the Baron de Staél, 
ambassador from Sweden, and obtained a position, which, if it 
failed to bring with it all she wished of domestic happiness, at 
least afforded ampler scope for the exercise of her great abili- 
ties. She was enthusiastic, sanguine, and imaginative ; and, like 
many other ardent minds, hers was captivated by those beautiful 
harbingers of expected liberty, the first fair dawnings of the 
French Revolution, when nothing was sought but exemption 
from oppression, and subsequent excesses were not foreseen, 
But though she embraced this cause with ardour, she was not 
blinded to the change which its character underwent, and did not 
stubbornly adhere to it when that character was changed. She 
not only abhorred, but courageously opposed the frightful course 
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towards regicide which revolutionary France was running. After 
Louis had been brought back a captive from Varennes, she drew 
up a written plan for his escape from the Tuilleries, and gave it 
to Montmorin, by whom it was never communicated to the king, 
She bravely incurred a still greater risk in venturing to publish a 
defence of the queen, about the frightful commencement of the 
reign of terror, : 

After the fall of the Terrorists, Madame de Staél, fearing lest the 
country should be forced, as she energetically expressed it, “ a 
retraverser une seconde fois le fleuve du sang”—anxious for any 
thing that resembled a re-establishment of order, and comparatively 
little solicitous about the constitution and materials of the new 
government, if it would only save from a recurrence of anarchy—lent 
the aid of her talents in support of the Directory. She became 
the centre of a political society, combining many distinguished men, 
among whom was Benjamin Constant, and which laboured to couu- 
teract the sinister influence of the Club de Clichy, by which the 
Directory was vehemently assailed. But the talents of its ad- 
vocates could do little for the Directory. While Bonaparte was 
conquering in Italy and in Egypt, it was dying of its own weak- 
ness; a political atrophy had seized it, It bore the forms of re- 
publicanism without its spirit. It utterly wanted what republi- 
can institutions need more, perhaps, than any others—the invigo- 
rating support of public opinion. It excited no interest; and it 
was not regarded as an object of fear. Second-rate lawyers were 
installed in the seats of government, amid the sneers and mur- 
murings of the people, who, disgusted with the farce at home, 
looked with satisfaction only at the brilliant spectacle of victories 
at a distance ; and all was ripe for that military domination which 
Bonaparte was prepared to seize. 

Madame de Staél evinced her penetration by an early distrust 
of the character of Bonaparte. Cnlike a woman,. she was not 
dazzled by those successes which turned the heads of the‘men of 
France. She saw the anti-liberal tendency of his mind—the dark 
inherent germ of despotism. She appears to have seen it long 
before the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, when, treading closely 
in the steps of Cromwell, but with less of energy and decision in 
the execution of his measures, he dissolved a legislative assembly 
by military force; and a jeering populace saw the members of. 
the Council of Five Hundred ludicrously escaping in their sena- 
torial trappings out of the windows at St, Cloud, while the hall 
was swept by a file of soldiers. 


** Shortly after the 18th Brumaire,” says Madame de Stael, in her 
Dix Années d’Exil, “ Bonaparte was informed that I had been speak- 
ing strongly in my circle against that dawning oppression, of the progress’ 
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of which I had as clear a presentiment as if the page of futurity had 
been, revealed to me. Joseph Bonaparte, whose wit and conversation I 
liked, exeeedingly, said to me, on one of his visits: ‘ My brother com- 
Bein of you. Why, repeated he to me yesterday, does not Madame de 

tael attach herself to my government ? What does she require ?—the 
payment of her father’s deposit ?—I will order it. To reside at Paris ? 
—I will permit her to doso. In short, what is it she really wants ?’°— 
* Mon Dieu! was my reply, ‘ the question is, not what I want, but 
what F think.’” , 


«Seon after this she was consulted by Benjamin Constant on an 
intended speech against the government. She urged him to make 
it..\He warned her of the consequences, appealing to her love of 
society and social influence. “ Your salon is now filled with 
persons whom you like ; if I make my speech to-morrow, it will 
be deserted ; think well of it.” ‘“‘ We must follow our conviction,” 
was her.answer. The speech was made, and the threatened con- 
sequence, ensued ; and such is Madame de Staél’s account of her 
first:quarrel with Bonaparte. It is difficult to analyse the secret 
motives, and detect the share which wounded vanity might have 
had in producing coldness, almost from the outset of their ac- 
quaintance, between these two celebrated persons. It is plain 
that;the tone and demeanour of the latter were depreciating 
and repulsive ; that he regarded the former as an unwelcome phe- 
nomenon, and that his aversion was a mixed feeling, combining 
jealousy of the admiration which her talents created, with precon- 
ceived contempt for the intellect of her sex. Bonaparte’s feeling 
towards women was somewhat akin to that with which the Indian 
savage views his squaw. He never seems to have been able to 
divest-himself of a strong impression of their inferiority ; and he 
probably disliked Madame de Staél the more for having subjected 
his:prejudice to so rude a shock. But if his hostility originated 
iw prejudice, it was continued through policy. She would not be 
other than a source of danger ; her interests and his policy were 
diametrically opposite. Her success was incompatible with the 
despotism he had meditated. A man of eminent talents might be 
linked to his fortunes by the chain of office; and the hopes of 
promotion and the terrors of disgrace might equally be applied 
to render him subservient: but what equal controul could he 
hope to exercise over equal abilities in the person of a woman? 
She would be less serviceable, and more dangerous. She would 
bear the double armoury of strength and weakness, availing herself 
of the privileges which European chivalry has awarded to the 
weaker sex, while employing the powerful resources of a mascu- 
line reason. ‘To confute her might be impossible; to silence 
her ungenerous. He could not allure her or fetter her with 
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office; he could offer no boon which could compensate for the 
absence of that free discussion which he was determined to deny. 
If he feared her reason, still more did he fear her wit; he‘had 
little hope of fettering ¢hat, even though he made her nominally 
an adherent. So potent a disenchantress must be ever dan- 
gerous to one whose object was to dazzle. Napoleon under- 
stood Frenchmen well enough to know that an epigram might be 
as destructive to his power as an argument. To save himself 
from the terrors of her tongue, he inflicted the sentence.of -ba- 
nishment from Paris. After a protracted infliction of this punish- 
ment, he next directed his vengeance against her writings; ‘and it 
may be truly said that, within a century, the annals of. lite 
persecution contain nothing more extraordinary, than that: to 
which they were exposed by his watchful tyranny. 

Her work on Germany, a work chiefly literary, and from which 
politics were excluded, was in 1810, in obedience to a new decree 
against the liberty of the press, submitted to the censors previous to 
publication. They authorized its publication, but demanded’ the 
erasure of several passages. We cannot, without a smile of pity 
and surprise, turn to those passages of which the timid satellites 
of the most powerful monarch in the world required the suppres+ 
sion. They would not allow her to say that Paris “ étoit le lieu 
du monde oi |’on pouvoit le mieux se passer de bonheur.”. The 
present times must not be called “ ces temps cruels.” She must 
not say that in Austria “ les bases de l’édifice social sont bonnes 
et respectables, mais il y manque un faite et des colonnes, pour 
que la gloire et le génie puissent y avoir un temple.” She, mnst 
not say that “‘un homme peut faire marcher ensemble. les..elé- 
mens opposés, mais a sa mort ils se separent.” She had. said 
that the conquest which led to the partition of Poland was;‘‘;une 
conquéte machiavelique.” ‘This was allowed to stand,'but they 
suppressed the following part of the sentence, “et l’on ne pouvent 
jamais espérer que des sujets ainsi derobés fussent fidéles,a.Pes- 
camoteur qui se disoit leur souverain.” It was not permissible 
to say, in speaking of Prussia, that “ ardent héroisme, du, ata 
heureux Prince Louis doit jeter encore quelque gloire. sur,.ses 
compagnons d’armes.” ‘The following proposition—“ Le bon 
gout en littérature est, A quelques égards, comme l’ordre sous, le 
despotisme ; il importe d’examiner a quel prix on l’achéte”—-was 
not allowed to go forth to the world; nor might she even say that 
“ nous n’en sommes pas, j'imagine, a vouloir clever autour de la 
France littéraire la grande muraille de la Chine, pour empéeher 
les idées du dehors d’y pénétrer.” of 

A book thus sifted by such microscopic detecters of whatever 
tended towards an anti-despotic liberality of sentiment, might, 
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vite should have supposed, have been safely given to an enslaved 
public, whose prejudices were enlisted on the side of despotisin, 
atid against the principles which that book espoused. But it was 
jodeed otherwise. The decree had sanctioned an entire suppres- 
‘sion by the thinister of the police, even of works which the cen- 
sors had perthitted; and this power was rigorously exercised. 
“The MS, had been examined and returned,—the exceptionable 
‘passages (above quoted) had been expunged,—it had been sent to 
the publisher, and 10,000 copies had been struck off, when Savary 
‘Ordered its suppréession.—Gendarmes were sent to seize the im- 
pressions,—the print was obliterated by a chemical process,—and 
the réstdration of the paper, thus brought back to its blank state, 
Wa8 the only remuneration afforded to the publisher. 

But this was not all. The MS. was demanded, and the 
atithoress ordered to quit France in twenty-four hours. She re- 
monstrated, and required that the time should be extended to 
eight days ; a request which Savary granted, but in a letter which 
served only to blacken the tyrannical injustice of the whole pro- 
céeding: “ Votre dernier ouvrage n’est point Frangais: c’est moi 
os éi ai arrété Timpression. Je regrette la perte qu’il va faire 

prouver au libraire, mais il ne m’est pas possible de le laissger 
paroitre.” “ Your work is not French. It is impossible for me 
to suffer it to appear!”—this was the only explanation which 
this peremptory minister of the emperor's will condescended to 
i This was the liberty to which, in twenty-one years from 
the commencement of her revolution, France had travelled through 
86 much blood. 

The proscribed authoress retired to Coppet, to be exposed to 
fresh persecutions,—persecutions directed not only against herself, 
but against her family and friends. She was to be wounded 
through her children. Her sons were excluded from France ; 
and when this impediment to their education was sought to be 
obviated by placing them under the tutelage of Schlegel, he was 
ordered to quit the country. An excursion to the baths of Aix 
in Savoy, for the benefit of the health of one of her sons, was 
stopped by an order from the prefect of Geneva: and she was 
soon forbidden to stir more than ten leagues in any direction from 
her house at Coppet. 

With a tyranny as petty as it was powerful, was she vexatiously 
and needlessly debarred from what formed one of the chief plea- 
sures of her life—society. She was debarred from seeking friends, 
and friends from seeking her. M. de Montmorency and 
Mad. Recamier both endeavoured to beguile her solitude ; and 
both were punished by banishment for the crime of friendship. 
‘It was deliberately intended to force her into submissive adulation 
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of Napoleon by whatever could render her situation disconsolate 
and irksome; and not only were the French forbidden to visit her, 
but even foreigners were warned against the consequences of such 
astep. At length, by secret flight, she escaped from this miserable 
thraldom. England was her intended goal; and in order to reach 
it she must pass through Russia. Napoleon’s far-extended 
tyranny had left her no directer route. In her “ Dix Années 
@ Exil,” the recital of her persecutions and her wanderings, while 
describing a case of individual suffering, she draws, in fact, a 
picture of the times. She takes, like Sterne, a single captive and 
looks with us into the prison but what a captive! and what a 
prison! the captive, herself;—the prison—more than half of 
Europe. The most eloquent and comprehensive generalities 
would not impress us with so strong a sense of the gigantic mag- 
nitude and miscroscopic vigilance of the power which Napoleon 
wielded. 

These persecutions tended to rouse and confirm in Mad. de 
Stael a stern independence of spirit, which seems to have belonged 
peculiarly to her character. She was little liable to be dazzled; 
and that theatrical greatness which so much captivates the minds 
of Frenchmen had scarcely any influence on hers. She was not 
blinded by the glory of Napoleon; and she was not deluded by 
the factitious splendour of Louis XIV. She could estimate at 
its true value that hollow greatness which had imposed on the 
shallow penetration of the soi-disant philosophe, Voltaire; and 
she stripped off the delusion with a firm and vigorous hand. 


“ The reign of Louis XIV., which has been the object of so much 
poetical adulation, was signalized by —" species of injustice; and no 
one ventured to remonstrate against the abuses of a government which 
was itself a continual abuse, Fenelon alone raised his voice; in the eyes 
of posterity that is sufficient. This monarch, who was so scrupulons 
upon religious dogmas, was not at all so in regard to good morals, and 
it was only during the period of his adversity that he displayed real 
virtues. Up to the moment of his misfortunes we feel no sort of 8 
pathy with him; then only did native grandeur re-appear in his sou 

** We boast of the noble edifices which Louis XIV. erected. But we 
know by experience, that in all countries where the deputies of the 
nation do not protect the money of the people, it is easy to procure it 
for every species of expenditure. The pyramids of Memphis cost more 
labour than the embellishments of Paris, and yet the despots of Egypt 
found it easy to employ their slaves in building them. 

** Must we also give Louis XIV. credit for the great writers of his 
time? He persecuted the Port Royal, of which Pascal was the head; 
he exiled Fenelon ; he was constantly opposed to the honours which 
people wished to pay to Lafontaine ; and he professed to admire no one 
but Boileau. Literature, in exalting him so excessively, did much more for 
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him, than he for literature. A few pensions to literary men will never 
produce much influence on real talent. Genius looks only to glory, and 
glory is but the reflexion of public opinion.” 


The position of Necker, or the scenes amidst which the youth 
of Mad. de Stael was passed, gave her politics a paramount im- 

ortance; and it was natural that her genius should have found 
its earliest developement in her political writings. Her early 
efforts in poetry, fiction, criticism, and metaphysics, were in a 
great measure weak, wild, crude, and illogical—those on po- 
litics were pointed and discriminating, just in thought, and 
eloquent in expression. The first of her acknowledged political 
writings appeared in 1792. It was an article in “ Les Inde- 
pendans,” a journal edited by Lacretelle and Suard, in which she 
endeavoured ably, though not successfully, to solve a difficult 
problem, the solution of which is eminently desirable in times of 
political excitement. She thus pointedly and succinctly states 
the difficulty which existed at that moment :— 


* The right side of the Assembly, known by the name of Aristocrats, 
maintains that terror enchains the wishes of the majority of the nation. 
A portion of the left side, distinguished by that of Jacobins, attributes 
all the resistance which it meets with to an attachment to old abuses. 
Both parties are agreed in deferring to the general will ; the one, how- 
ever, with arguments too contrary to examples, and the other with 
examples too contrary to arguments, relies erroneously, either upon the 
existence of a majority which never appears, or on that of a majority 
always in insurrection.’ 


Hers, however, is the merit only of having clearly shown the 
difficulty, not of having been able to point out the remedy. 

The next she published was highly creditable, both from its 
eloquence and the moral courage which it displayed. It was 
called “ Reflexions sur le Proces de la Reine,” and appeared in 
Aug. 1793. In this she bravely and ably advocated the cause of 
an injured and defenceless woman. It was a touching appeal to 
feeling. It was also a skilful appeal to the judgment of the public, 
and showed address in the selection of topics and the line of its 
defence. It shielded the queen from the charge of having too much 
influenced the king,—it proved that this influence was overrated, 
—that Maurepas continued minister in spite of her,—nay, more, 
that he had even procured the dismissal of two other ministers, 
Turgot and Necker, of whom Marie Antoinette was known to 
have approved ; that her only exertions of successful influence were 
in procuring the dismissal of Calonne, and appointment of the 
Archbishop of Sens in his place; and for this France had reason 
tothank her. Mad. de Stael exposes the sophistical calumny, that 
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on account of her Austrian extraction she must be hostile to France. 
She speaks of her courage, her devotion to her husband’ atd 
children, and draws a touching and eloquent picture of! her 
sufferings. Among appeals ad misericordiam it is the most dig- 
nified we remember. In answer to the question triumphiabtly 
asked: “ Seriez-vous de ceux qui plaignent un roi plus qu’ua autre 
homme ?” she courageously answers: ‘‘ Oui, je suis de .cemom- 
bre ; mais ce n’est point par la superstition de la royauté,:c’ést 
par le culte sacré de malheur. Je sais que la douleur, est, une sen: 
sation rélative ; qu’elle se compose des habitudes, des. souvenirs; des 
contrastes, du caractére enfin, résultat de ces diverses circonstancess 
et quand la plus heureuse des femmes tombe dans. linfortune, 
quand une princesse illustre est livrée a Voutrage, je mésureda 
chate, et je souffre de chaque degré.” This was writtemin 1793, 
about the terrible commencement of the Reign of ‘Terror. 

In 1794 and 1795 she produced two pamphlets,—the former 
entitled “ Reflexions sur la Paix, addressées a M. Pitt et aua. Fran 
cais ;” the latter, “ Reflexions sur la Paix interieure,”—preduc- 
tions which deserved to be deemed eloquent and able, from what- 
ever pen they might have proceeded, and which, as youthfuland 
female performances, are certainly remarkable. ‘The tone,,and 
object of each was praiseworthy. In each, the predominant theory 
which, both incidentally and directly, she endeavoured to enforce 
was this—that the principles of republicans who are friends: of 
order, and the principles of royalists who are friends of liberty, 
are essentially identical. She evinces in these a remarkable de- 
gree of political prescience, and appears to have foreseen; even 
at that early period, the eventual consolidation of a military 
despotism, to which the troubled state of France was tending. 
In all these early political productions she has evinced a vigour 
of thought and soundness of judgment, which are not equally, con- 
spicuous in her early metaphysical, critical, and imaginative writ- 
ings,—-and which tend to show that this was the direction te 
which her genius naturally inclined. The greatest result of her 
genius, thus following its natural bent, was that most powerful. of 
her literary performances, which did not appear until after her 
death,—the “ Considerations sur la Revolution Frangaise.” 

It is impossible to read this work without being impressed 
with the comprehensiveness of mind which the writer displays, 
the discriminating clearness with which she unveils the springs,af 
action, and lays open the interior movements of the political ma- 
chine, the depth and originality of her thoughts, and the. vivid 
brilliancy of her copious eloquence. Her style, like. that, of 
Burke, flows onward in discursive splendour, blending, like him, 
philosophical deductions with graphic imagery; now condensing 
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wisdom into aphorisms, and now delighting us with the graces of 
poetical illustration. We feel as if commentary could do no 
more—as if we might have ampler, abler, and more accurate his- 
tories of those portentous times of political trouble than any that 
have yet been written, but that comment and deduction have 
been exhausted—that of all sound, acute and philosophical re- 
marks which the circumstances of those times can elicit, the germ 
will be found in this one work, Yet, much as admiration is ex- 
cited, there will be mingled with it at the close a certain feeling 
of disappointment. It will be felt that it is not so satisfactory as 
a work of such genius ought to be. It wants connection and 
unity of design, an ostensible object, a plain and intelligible pur- 
we and plan. She had, in fact, in writing it, no single purpose. 

o justify the political conduct of her father, to prove that France 
was capable of constitutional freedom, and that its model might 
be the constitution of England, were among the primary objects 
which she appears to have proposed to herself: but none of these 
stand forward prominent and single; and we frequently lose sight 
of them all. ‘The political life of Necker is kept more distinct, 
and her object (his justification) rendered more obvious than the 
other purposes which she had in view; but this is nevertheless 
perhaps the least valuable part of her work. That which to filial 
partiality seemed so important, seems much less so to the world 
at large; and that same partiality, though we cannot disapprove 
of it, renders her an advocate on whom we are unwilling to rely. 

Not only does the want of unity of purpose militate against 
the effectiveness of her work, but there is an ambiguity in its 
form and structure which conduce to the same unfavourable 
results. It is both history and essay, and yet it is neither a com- 
plete essay nor a good history. As a history it would be almost 
useless. It is little calculated, except for those who are already 
versed in the annals of the times over which it travels. It has not 
the interest, nor does it afford the information of a full, flowing 
and connected narrative. Many things are implied and alluded 
to, but little is detailed. We have ever and anon splendid frag- 
ments of history; but they are only fragments filled up and 
cemented by brilliant and original reflections, to which history 
serves In turn the part of a cementing link with other essay-like 
portions of her work. Neither, if viewed solely as an essayist in 
this work, can she receive our entire approbation. There is a 
want of continuity in her reasonings, and of a sufficiently full and 
patient statement of the premises on which they are founded. She 
utters an aphorism which we are forced to admire, but we are not 
led to it along the strong chain of a well sustained argument; and 
the suspicion occasionally comes across us that in her representa- 
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tion of facts, accuracy may sometimes be sacrificed to her passion 
for effect. The gratification and interest which this work affords 
arise not principally from a sense of its instructiveness—not from 
satisfying our desire to be informed respecting the great events of 
the French Revolution—but from unfolding to us the impression 
which those events made, and the reflections which they elicited, 
from one of the most powerful and original minds of the last 
forty years. We read the operation of great events on a com 
manding intellect, and we derive a satisfaction different in degree, 
but similar in kind to that which we should feel in conversing on 
such topics with such a person. In fact the agreeableness and 
interest of the work is in one respect enhanced by the very qua- 
lity which renders it less valuable as a history or as an essay. It 
is very conversational. It is like the spontaneous outpouring of a 
teeming mind, fully conversant with the theme, and richly stored 
with philosophical principles; and we read the work as if we 
were listening to her voice. Some one said of Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois, that it might rather be called De [ Esprit sur les 
Lois. Still more truly might Madame de Staél’s work be enti- 
tled De? Esprit sur la Revolution Francaise. It is in truth a 
collection of the most brilliant remarks that the most acute and 
enlightened observer had to offer on this vast theme, and this is a 
merit which will never pass away. 

In estimating the other merits of this work, it must not be forgot- 
ten that a difficulty was braved, such as perhaps no genius could 
have effectually surmounted. Madame de Staél attempted to blend 
the contemporary memoir with the philosophical history; and her 
work necessarily exhibits some of the defects which such a junction 
of conflicting qualities would produce. Her details are at once too 
scanty for a memoir, and too numerous and minute for a philoso- 
phical history. We see too that personal feeling has had much 
influence in their selection, and that they are frequently not such 
as the philosophical historian would have chosen to narrate. But 
having admitted these difficulties—these impediments in the path 
to excellence—let us render full justice to the high-minded ability 
with which she has struggled through them. She had to contend 
against no ordinary array of disqualifying circumstances: she 
wrote not only near the time of the events narrated, but had lived 
in the midst of these events: she had been no silent witness, but 
as much as her sex permitted, a partaker: she was the daughter of 
one who had borne therein a conspicuous part: she had entered 
the arena of political partisanship: she had suffered exile for her 
opinions ; and she had not discarded the warm and excitable feel- 
ings of a woman. Yet the result has been a work, which, though 
eloquent and impassioned, is not intemperate—a work which for 
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far-sighted wisdom, for philosophical depth and comprehensive- 
ness of vision, and for impartiality of judgment, may put to shame 
the lucubrations of many men on subjects of remote date, viewed 
at a distance the most favourable for a just and accurate esti- 
mate, and from which the suggestions of passion and prejudice 
could scarcely be permitted to reach them. Situated as Madame 
de Staél was, it is high praise to have attained what was so diffi- 
cult, and to have been so far exempt from failings which were 
scarcely avoidable. 

Much care and skill are displayed in the early portions of this 
work, in her survey of the events which led to the Revolution and 
preceded the outbreak in 1789. She expends much ability in 
the exculpation of her father; but the daughter’s genius cannot 
make it appear that Necker was equal to the momentous difficul- 
ties of the time. He advised the convocation of the Notables only 
to require opinions, the nature of which he might have anticipated, 
and which it was not his intention to follow. The états géné- 
raux was convoked—that important assembly for which France, 
ever moved by trifles, was incited to clamour by a punning remark 
of the Abbé Sabatier—*‘ Vous demandez, Messieurs, les états de 
recette et de depense, et ce sont les états généraux qu'il vous 
faut.” The joke had fallen like a spark among gunpowder, and 
the whole country was clamorous for this inestimable panacea. 
It was granted, wisely no doubt, if the temerity of Necker had 
not rendered dangerous an experiment which might otherwise have 
been safe. ‘This assembly had never been convoked since 1614. 
It was, therefore, necessarily doubtful how a political machine so 
long disused, so little suited to the habits of the people, would be 
found to work. Yet invoking this body at a period of national 
excitement, the minister chose at the same time to make a vital 
change in its organization. The états généraux were originally 
composed of deputies, representing in nearly equal numbers the 
nobility, the clergy and the ¢iers-état. Each met and deliberated 
separately, and presented their separate representations to the 
sovereign prince. The états généraux, as organized according to 
the advice of Necker, resembled this body only in name. They 
were to deliberate and vote in one assembly, and that the two 
former classes might be placed entirely at the mercy of the tiers- 
état, the number of the latter was doubled. A vast influx of the 
inferior clergy, who sympathized with the ¢iers-état, was also ad- 
mitted to confirm their predominance; and thus an assembly, 
nominally representing three classes, was in effect the representa- 
tive only of one. Be it remembered too, that this one predomi- 
nant class had writhed under centuries of galling subjection ; and 
it was scarcely to be expected from human nature that they 
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would exert their power with moderation. The legislative power 
was rashly concentrated in a single body, ignorant of the art of 
legislation, and composed of materials which could never amal- 
gamate ; and these raw and violent legislators were expected to 
succeed i in effecting the regeneration of France. Necker was 
like a philosopher, ‘who, devising a machine in strict accordance 
with abstract mathematical principles, should leave out of his cal- 
culations the effects of friction. He had in his mind the abstract 
idea of a legislative assembly, and the high functions which it was 
intended to perform; but he had not sufficiently considered how 
unequal to fulfill his aspirations was that mighty mass of presump- 
tuous ignorance and factious violence, to which he was commit- 
ting the destinies of the nation. 

“ The mass of good sense — by a free nation did not,” says 
Madame de Staél, ‘ exist in France.” ‘* The third estate,” she says 
again, ‘‘ could only possess one merit, that of moderation, and unfortu- 
nately it would not take the trouble of acquiring it.” 

What strong condemnation of the policy which armed this 
class, so deficient in good sense and moderation, with a predomi- 
nant power, which, but for Necker’s theoretical rashness, might 
have been withheld till they were better able to use it with discre- 
tion! What was the immediate consequence? “ In one month,” 
says Madame de Staél, “ affairs had greatly changed; the tiers- 
état had been allowed to grow so strong, that they were no longer 
grateful for the concessions which they. were sure to obtain.” It 
is almost evident that in her heart she disapproved of the policy 
which her filial feelings have led her to defend. ‘That in which 
she really succeeds, is, as Benjamin Constant observes, in defend- 
ing her father “ against the charges of those who accuse him of 
having set these elements in fermentation.” The elements of dis- 
cord had been long accumulating, and were fermenting already. 
The French Revolution was no unexpected and accidental ex- 
plosion. 

“ Those,” says Madame de Staél, “ who treat it as an accidental 
event, have neither looked back to the past, nor forward into futurity ; 
they have confounded the authors with the piece, and in order to satisfy 
their passions they have attributed to the men of the moment the results 
which centuries had been preparing.” 

Necker is not chargeable with having produced convulsion; he 
only did not sufficiently impede the rapid march of revolution. 
His error was, perhaps, like that of the reckless charioteer, who, 
when a certain descent was to be made, should prefer the straight 
steep road to that which was easy and circuitous, and should 
choose to go down without a drag-chain. At the same time we 
must give to Necker the benefit of a doubt, whether at such a 
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moment the happiest union of energy and prudence could have 
averted the coming catastrophe. 

“ As a statesman,” says Benjamin Constant, “ M. Necker shared 
the fate of all those who attempted, or who were constrained to attempt, 
to direct a revolution destined by the force of circumstances to bafile all 
calculations, and to clear a passage for itself. If we reflect on the dis- 
position of men’s minds at that period, if we consider the opposite inte- 
rests of various parties, all of them alike inexperienced, and whose opi- 
nions, condensed into some absolute phrases, had all the violence of 
prejudices and the inflexibility of principles, we must feel that no human 
energy or prudence were capable of mastering such elements.”—Mé- 
langes, pp. 191, 192. 


The same writer, after some observations upon the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Madame de Staél for the composition of this 
work on the French Revolution, adds— 

“If she had condescended to paint individuals more frequently and 
more in detail, her work, although it would have ranked lower as a lite- 
rary composition, would have per gained something in anecdotic 
interest. It is impossible to help regretting that she had not applied to 
the painting of political characters the talents which she had displayed 
in Delphine. No one would have described with more gracefulness, or 
with more piquant expressions, the numerous apostacies covered with the 
mask of principle; the selfish calculations transformed into conversions ; 
the prejudices again resumed to day as means, by the very men who 
but yesterday repelled them as obstacles; the vestals of vice, who pre- 
serve its tradition like the sacred fire, and who, traitors alternately to 
despotism and to liberty, remain faithful only to corruption, as the patriot 
does to his country, But Madame de Staél preferred the form of his- 
tory to that of private memoirs.”—p. 195. 


We entirely concur with him in his opinion of Madame de 
Staél’s ability to have enriched her work still more with charac- 
teristic portraitures of remarkable personages, and that it would 
probably have been more entertaining if it had been more replete 
with anecdote, and had partaken more of the nature of a memoir. 
But in order to be thus entertaining, it must have descended a 
little from the high ground it now occupies. If it had been what 
M., Constant recommends, it would too often have discoursed of 
persons rather than of principles, and have devoted to individuals 
that attention which is now given to the consideration of the mass. 
Personalities are the bane of politics; and we are glad when those 
who have the power to treat them as abstract questions, have 
pursued the course which their genius entitles them to maintain. 
In spite of M. Constant’s complaint of the paucity and brevity of 
the characteristic delineations, these already constitute a very re- 
markable and interesting portion of the work. Madame de Staél 
has done enough in this one work to stamp herself as an eminent 
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mistress of the difficult art of historical portraiture. How admi- 
rably drawn is the character of Calonne! frivolous and reckless, 
who was thought to possess superior talents because he treated 
serious matters with the levity of affected superiority, and who 
forgot that to sport with difficulties is pardonable only in those 
who can surmount them! What a picture is that of Brienne, 
the Archbishop of Toulouse (afterwards of Sens)—ever halting 
between two opinions, alternately philosophe and absolutist, firm 
in neither, bringing to his aid in great emergencies only that 
courtier-lke finesse which under a representative system of go- 
vernment is productive of distrust rather than of respect. Du- 
mont’s full-length picture of Mirabeau is more complete, but not 
more masterly than her sketch of this extraordinary man—the 
democrat from interest, the aristocrat from inclination—profligate 
and temporizing—of genius brilliant but limited—indebted for 
the materials of his eloquence to the assistance of his friends, yet 
turning whatever he touched into gold. Admirable is her pointed 
sketch of Pethion, a cold fanatic, pushing all new ideas to their 
extremes, because he found it easier to exaggerate than to com- 
prehend them. These are a few out of many striking portraits 
which figure in the pages of this remarkable work. 


Among the metaphysical works of Madame de Staél, the most 
remarkable is her treatise “ De Influence de Passions,” pub- 
lished in 1796. It was written when her imagination was strongl 
impressed with the dreadful consequences of that unbridled effer- 
vescence of popular passions, which had been laying waste the 
happiness of France during the awful period of the ascendancy 
of Robespierre. Accustomed to view with alarm the effect 
of ungoverned passion both in individuals and in masses, and 
the violent expression of it which the incidents of those times 
called forth, she was inclined to exaggerate both its evil tenden- 
cies and its degree of influence upon human conduct; and to 
represent the human race as more impassioned and excitable, 
and less calculating than an extensive view will prove them- 
to be. The results of passion are more apparent than the sug- 
gestions of self interest; but in civilized communities, under ordi- 
dinary circumstances, the latter and not the former must be re- 
garded as the primary guide of human conduct. Interest as a 
motive may be considered to form the rule, and passion the ex- 
ception. But such is not the opinion of Madame de Stael; and 
under her view of the influence of passion, she has poured forth 
a dissertation on its characteristics and effects, rich in eloquence 
and sparkling effusions of vigorous originality, but deficient in 
connection of argument, in logical closeness, and in that concise- 
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ness which enables the reader to follow her meaning, without 
weariness and difficulty. ‘The best parts of the treatise are those 
which she has derived most immediately from the dark contem- ~ 
plation of recent troubles. ‘The concluding portion of the first 
section, her chapters on crime and on the spirit of party, are es- 
pecially true and forcible. In each of these she introduces many 
just and. pointed observations, which serve to explain the al- 
most incredible atrocities of the ruling monsters of the Reign of 
Terror. Truly has she said that there is a point of remorseless 
wickedness at which men contract a morbid avidity for the dread 
and hatred of their fellows, as they might previously have desired 
their admiration and esteem; that they wish to astonish by their 
crimes, and feel that there is a desirable distinction in its very ex- 
cess; that the more humane feelings of their nature become pro- 
ductive only of uneasiness and remorse, and that they have at 
length no satisfaction but in plunging deeper into crime, and de- 
naturalizing themselves more effectually ; that there arises a spe- 
cies of mental thirst for the horrible excitement that crime affords, 
ever increasing like the physical thirst of the habitual drunkard, 
and progressively requiring amore powerful stimulus, Before this 
horrible progress can be made, the two great bonds which (religion 
apart) keep men in the path of virtue, public opinion and self- 
esteem, must both be broken. ‘The gloomy misanthrope who 
has set at nought the former, still clings to the latter, and is saved 
by it from crime; but the reckless criminal, such as Madame de 
Staél has represented, must equally have discarded both; or the 
public opinion which he courts is of so depraved and perverted 
a nature, that it is utterly incapable of guiding him aright. Such 
is the public opinion of a fraternity of thieves—such was the de- 
moralized public opinion to which Robespierre and his confede- 
rates appealed more imposingly during the Reign of Terror. 
Well has she designated the leading traits of that dangerous 
spirit—the spirit of party—a spirit the more dangerous, because 
minds apparently the most strong and enlightened, minds like 
that of Condorcet, are not proof against even its excess. In that 
spirit the strongest cementing bond of union is, as she has well 
shown, not common love, but common hatred. 


** At the time,” says Madame de Stael, ‘‘ when the constitutionalists 
were warring with the jacobins, if the aristocrats had adopted the system 
of the former, if they had advised the king to put his trust in them, they 
might then have overthrown their common enemy, without losing the 
hope of one day ridding themselves of their allies. But in the spirit of 
party, persons like better to fall, dragging their enemies with them, than 
to triumph along with any of them. In place of attending at the elec- 
tions where they might have influenced the choice of men on whom the 
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fate of France was about to depend, they preferred subjecting her to the 
yoke of ruffians, to a partial acknowledgment of the principles of the re- 
volution by voting in the primary assemblies.” 


Recent circumstances of a milder character in this country 
have taught us the truth of this picture, not merely as applied to 
France, but to human nature generally. Turning to the ultra-Tory, 
we may say, “ mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” Akin to the 
infatuation of the French aristocrat, is the conduct of some of our 
soi-disant conservatives, who, establishing an unnatural alliance 
with the extremest violence of the opposite party, have been ready 
to support the democratic Radical in preference to the ministerial 
Whig. The two extremes have been united together in one com- 
mon hatred of moderate Whiggism—of that Whiggism, which the 
Radical ally of the Tory hates, because it is too Tory, and the Tory 
ally of the Radical, for its supposed tendency to radical doctrines. 
Well has she also described that other prominent characteristic of 
party spirit—its intolerance—an intolerance displayed even in 
the promulgation of opinions of which toleration and liberality 
are essential ingredients. She had seen Atheism preached with 
all the intolerance of fanatical superstition, and liberty advocated 
in the tone of despotism. 

In this treatise Madame de Staél has executed only one, and that 
the least difficult, portion of the task she had undertaken, and of 
which she holds forth a promise in her eloquent introduction. 
It was her plan to show the influence of passion on the fate, not 
only of individuals, but of nations. The latter portion is that 
which she has not accomplished. Perhaps it cannot be said that 
she is eminently successful in the first. The work abounds in 
just and profound views of human nature, and in aphorisms of 
original and sterling merit. Yet such is its diffuseness, its 
want of connection and arrangement, and the clear proposition of 
some definite object of proof, that the reader will too often rise 
from its perusal with no other impression than that of having been 
dazzled and delighted with much rich and discursive eloquence, 
but without being strongly impressed with the distinct purpose 
on which it was expended. 

Not only is her work not sufficiently practical in its tendency, 
but that part which is most practical is not eminently sound. 
She dwells on the inexpediency of passion as an obstacle in the 
path to happiness, rather than as a seduction from the path of 
virtue. The one, it is true, is resolvable into the other; but 
their intimate connection might have been more pointedly shown, 
and the higher motive placed foremost. She also takes too dark 
a view of the passions of our nature. ‘They are implanted in us, 
not for unmitigated evil, but also for good. It is not requisite that 
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they should be utterly suppressed. They are susceptible of a be- 
neficent direction. It is one of the peculiarities of our religion that it 
enjoins a cultivation of the affections—that its precepts are incul- 
cated not solely through the stimulants of hope and fear, but also 
through an appeal to the affections. But comparatively cold and 
chilling is the moral philosophy of Madame de Staél, and little 
tending to the advancement of man considered as a social being. 
Her theory tends to denaturalize man, to check the warm emotions 
of his nature, and this with a view to secure his happiness, Re- 
ligious fervour, friendship, and parental, filial, and conjugal love, 
are not allowed in her doctrine to be admitted to the rank of re- 
sources. They are considered only intermediate between the 
more stormy passions and those resources which we find in our- 
selves. 


* Friendship, parental, filial, and conjugal affections, and, with some 
characters, religion, have many of the inconveniences of the passions ; 
while in others the same affections supply most of the advantages of re- 
sources which we find within ourselves. The exigence, in other words 
the want of a certain return from others, is the point of resemblance by 
which friendship and the feelings of nature remind us of the pains of 
love; and when religion partakes of fanaticism, all that I have said of 
the spirit of party completely applies to it. 

*« But even when friendship and natural sentiments are free from exi- 
gence, when religion is without fanaticism, we cannot include such affec- 
tions in the class of resources’ which we find in our own bosoms, for these 
modified sentiments make happiness still dependent upon chance. If 
you are separated from a dear friend, if the parents, the children, the 
husband, whom fate has given to you, are unworthy of your love, the 
happiness which these ties might promise is no longer in your power ; 
and as to religion, that which forms the basis of its enjoyments—the in- 
tensity of faith—is a gift absolutely independent of us ; without this firm 
belief, we must still acknowledge the utility of religious ideas ; but it is 
beyond the power of any human being to make himself sure of happi- 
ness from these.” 


There is weakness and sophistry in this passage. The grounds 
on which she proscribes the affections as sources of happiness, 
would tend to exclude all human pursuits. Uncertainty and dis- 
appointment are ¢gontingencies incident alike to every course of 
thought and feeling, to every object of human exertion. If the 
possibility that they might befal us in any purpose of our heart 
or head is sufficient to banish that purpose from our catalogue of 
resources—if hope is to be dethroned, and foreboding fear in- 
stalled in its stead, it is in vain that Madame de Stael holds forth 
the flattering idea that we have in fact any resources at all, What 
are those which she holds forth? Study, beneficence, and the 
pococurantism, which she calls philosophy. Of these, the two former 
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are ever liable to be frustrated. The intent and endeavour to do 
good are not sufficient to command success. Study may fail in 
attaining its desired reward, and circumstances over which man 
has no controul may arrest it in its course. Some object there 
must be, and the object may vanish on approach, like the mirage 
in the desert, which had beguiled the thirsting traveller with the 
semblance of water. Yet we repeat, some object there must be; 
for no reasoning being of sound mind will long continue to che- 
rish the blossom, without bestowing a thought on the fruit that is 
to follow. Are then study and beneficence not resources, be- 
cause disappointment and failure are incident to them? Upon 
Madame de Staél’s principle they are not, and yet she offers 
them as such. 

Her chapter “ de la Philosophie,” in which she proposes 
this imaginary boon as an antidote to unhappiness, is one of 
the most unphilosophic she ever wrote. Her philosopher is 
not the useful, practical, social being, who makes his philoso- 
phy shine through his actions; but a morbid fainéant, whose 
dreamy existence could scarcely be rendered supportable but by 
the absorbing illusions of monomania. Her philosophy, she tells 
us, is not insensibility. Yet “ quand la philosophie s’empare de 
lame, elle commence, sans doute, par lui faire mettre beaucoup 
moins de prix a ce qu’elle posséde, et a ce qu'elle espére.” If this 
is not a tendency towards insensibility, we know not what that 
word can mean. She tells us “ La philosophie, dont je crois 
utile et possible aux 4mes passionnées d’adopter les secours, est 
de la nature la plus relevée.” For the attainment and exercise of 
this philosophy, we are afterwards told “ il faut de la solitude,” 
and yet she tells us a little farther on, that “ la solitude est, pour 
les ames agitées par de grandes passions, une situation trés dan- 
gereuse.” ‘This is true—but does it not follow from thence that the 
philosophy which demands solitude is not exactly that of which it 
will be “ utile et possible aux ames passionneés d’adopter les se- 
cours”? As for what she says of “ la satisfaction que donne la 
possession de sol, acquise par la meditation”—* le bonheur que 
trouve un philosophe dans la possession de soi”—* une sorte 
dabstraction dont la jouissance est cependant reelle,” by which 
“on s’eléve a quelque distance de soi-méme pour se regarder, 
penser et vivre’—* la solitude est le premier des biens pour le 
philosophe”—“ cette douce mélancolie, vrai sentiment de l'homme, 
resultat de sa destinée, seule situation du cceur, qui laisse a la 
meditation toute son action et toute sa force”—all these are 
mere phrases, which practically have no real significance or value, 

In the last part of this treatise she is obliged to explain away 
many of the conclusions to which we should have been led by 
c@ 
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the preceding observations, and to neutralize what she felt to be 
the evil tendency of some of its speculations. She does this still 
more at length in a work written many years afterwards,—her 
“ Reflexions sur le Suicide,”—in which she is at much pains to 
exculpate herself from the imputation of being an advocate of sui- 
cide, or at least of regarding it too indulgently, an imputation tho- 
roughly warranted, both by certain passages in the “ Influence 
des Passions” and the tenor of several of her tales. The “ Re- 
flexions” are not distinguished by any particular vigour, brilliancy, 
or originality of thought, but they are right-minded, and serve at 
least the purpose of clearing the authoress from the imputation of 
having entertained pernicious opinions on this subject during the 
latter years of her life. 


Madame de Staél may be added to the number of those great 
poets who are poetical only in prose. The mechanical difficulties 
of metre ‘appear to have been a clog to her imagination; and in 
none of what would be called, in common parlance, her poetical 
compositions, (which are few) does she rise above mediocrity, 
But how brilliant is the poetry of her prose writings! It is difficult 
to cite instances ; they are too numerous for selection. Corinne, 
perhaps, presents a greater abundance of examples than any other 
single work; but whenever the subject admitted poetical adorn- 
ment, there was it always found; and even such subjects as did 
not invite it—politics, for example, and metaphysical disquisitions, 
were illustrated with the Promethean fire of a poet’s mind. It 
is no longer regarded as a startling proposition that poetry can 
exist without verse, and verse without poetry. The literature 
of every country will afford numerous instances of this truth, suf- 
ficiently convincing to the minds of all who can feel what poetry 
really is: Ourown literature affords many examples, high among 
which are the names of Jeremy Taylor, and of Burke, poets who 
never wrote a line of verse—at least of none that deserves to be 
remembered. ‘The literature of France, where conventional for- 
malities subjected the imagination to severe trammels, is richer 
still in instances of this kind. If we were asked who were the 
greatest poets of France, we would assuredly say—not Boileau, 
or Racine,—not Voltaire, or Gresset, or Delille—not those who 
had executed most successfully a graceful dance in metrical 
chains—not the accomplished surmounters of verbal difficulties, 
who constructed their distiches according to the ingenious rule 
of Boileau, beginning first with the second line, and were ever 
regardful of metrical etiquette in the orthodox assortment of male 
atid female rhymes. No—the most poetical minds of France have 
been those whose capacities could not so successfully stoop to 
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ingenuities of so low an order. Fenelon, Buffon, St. Pierre, 
Rousseau, and Chateaubriand, have been more truly poets than 
any rhymesters which France had produced under the anctenne 
regime, and to this list we can add no name which exhibits a 
more striking instance of this fact than that of Madame de Stael. 

As a novelist, Madame de Staél is less entitled to admiration than 
as a writer on politics and criticism. We have already mentioned 
that the bent of her genius displayed itself early in a successful 
predilection for subjects of a political kind. Her early critical 
writings, the Lettres sur Rousseau and Essai sur les Fictions, though 
faulty, were full of ability, and gave ample promise of future ex- 
cellence. But we cannot turn to her first attempts in novel writing 
without being sensible of a marked inferiority—without even 
feeling that they are destitute of promise that works like Delphine 
or Corinne would ever proceed from the same pen. In 1795,she 
published four short tales, all bad in design and weak in execution. 
A statement of their subjects will give some idea of their lament- 
able deprivation of moral taste, and the coarse and morbid appetite 
for excitement which they tend to pamper. Three of them are 
tales of suicide; and in the fourth, sentiments favourable to 
suicides are expressed. In “ Adelaide et Theodore,” a mother 
waits to give birth to her child; destroys herself immediately 
afterwards, and dies, pronouncing (as if that were enough !) the 
name of the child she had so cruelly abandoned. In Mirza, an 
African tale, we are introduced to sentimental savages, such 
assuredly as are to be found in no realms but those of fiction. 
An unmarried negress becomes romantically attached to Ximeo, 
a married negro, and when he is about to be sold, offers herself as a 
slave in his stead, that he may live happily with his wife, her rival. 
He, with equal generosity, declines the sacrifice ; and the slave mer- 
chants are about to avail themselves of the romantic conflict, in 
order to carry off both into captivity, when the governor “ s’avance 
comme un ange de lumiére,” and exclaims, “ Soyez libres tous 
deux; je vous rends a votre pays comme a votre amour. Tant de 
grandeur d’Ame efit fait rougir I’ Européen qui vous auroit nommé 
ses esclaves.” Both are set at liberty, and Ximeo’s predicament 
of a conflicting double attachment, and double obligation, the 
African marriage rite and the tie of gratitude, is all conveniently 
dissolved by Mirza, who, “ pour anéantir le souvenir de son in- 
constance,” commits suicide :—and we are left in doubt which of 
these two recited acts of self-devotion—the voluntary encounter of 
slavery, or of death, is to be accounted the most meritorious. In 
Sulma, another tale of savage life and suicide, a young South 
American having killed her Spanish lover in a fit of jealousy, and 
being justly condemned to death, cheats justice by en herself 
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at the place of execution, and dies exclaiming “ je vais rejoindre 
Fernand dans ce séjour od il ne pourra cherir que moi, of Phomme 
est dégagé de tout ce qui n’est pas amour et la vertu ;” and the 
act and the exclamation are held up to our notice as admirable 
traits! Pauline is the history of a woman, whose infidelities during 
her first marriage are mentioned in the presence of her second hus- 
band, and the statement is resented by himas calumny. She con- 
fesses its truth; nevertheless, he is engaged in a duel in which he 
‘kills his opponent. She dies of a fever, but with suicidal feelings, 
courting death as a relief, and exclaiming, “ nous nous reunirons 
dans le ciel—ne pense pas qu’une imagination fanatique exagére 
a mes yeux des fautes que mes remords ont effacées devant Dieu— 
ie crois qu'il me les a pardonnées, et j’expire sans crainte.” 
hese tales are curious examples of the weakness of a strong in- 
tellect—of the perversion of a good disposition. But they are il- 
lustrations not only of Madame de Staél’s taste and moral sense 
at that period, but of the sad depravation of public feeling which 
could so lower a naturally powerful and well-intentioned mind. 

From these obliquities of moral sense Madame de Staél was 
not emancipated, when in 1803 she produced the novel of De/phine. 
The ability of this work is incontestable, and it is equally true that 
it cannot claim the praise of being moral and rightminded; nor 
has the defence of its moral tendency which Madame de Staél 
thought herself called upon to make sufficed to confute the pre- 
valent objections. Her “ Reflexions sur le bat moral de Del- 
phine,” are, for the work of one so able, singularly weak and in- 
conclusive. She says, 

“T never meant to offer Delphine as a model for imitation; my 
motto proves that I blame both Leonce and Delphine; but I conceive 
that it was both useful and strictly moral to show how a superior intel- 
lect may commit more faults than mediocrity itself, if a reason equally 
powerful with the intellect is not united with it; and in what manner a 
generous and feeling heart may expose itself to many enemies, if it does 
not submit to the rules of rigid morality. The more wind there is in 
the sails, the greater is the force required to steer the vessel. When 
Richardson was asked, why he had made Clarissa so unhappy? “ It is 
because I could never forgive her for leaving her father’s house,” was his 
reply. I might also say with truth, that I have not in my romance par- 
doned Delphine for giving way to her attachment to a married man, 
although that attachment remained a pure one. I have not pardoned 
her the acts of imprudence which the pliancy of her character led her to 
commit, and I have presented all her misfortunes as being the imme- 
diate consequences of them.” 

There is not a little sophistry in this passage. It is true, as 
Madame de Staél has told us, that the greater part of Delphine’s 
misfortunes were the cousequences of her actions—that she dis- 
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regarded the opinion of the world, and that injury to herself was 
the result. ‘True ;—but this will not render Delphine a moral work, 
if these evil results are made to appear the heroine’s misfortune, 
rather than her fault. Our sympathies are so strongly enlisted 
on her side, and she is exhibited in so interesting a light, that 
whatever our judgments may decide, our hearts at least are 
made to tell us that if she and society are at variance, it is rather 
society which ought to be remodelled, than that Delphine should 
be turned aside from the well-intentioned course of her enthusi- 
astic errors. In the preceding passage we find “ un coeur 
genereux et sensible,” placed in opposition to “la rigidité de 
la morale ” as if these were incompatible. Right cannot be op- 
posed to right. Moral qualities, such as generosity and sensibility, 
cannot be opposed to the strictest morality. ‘They can be repre- 
sented as being at variance only through some perversion of lan- 
guage ; and either it is not true generosity, or it is not strict 
morality, but some counterfeit which assumes the name, to the 
injury of that which is pure and true. 

But the whole groundwork of her moral, even as repre- 
sented in her defence, is unsound. The “ epigraphe” to which 
she refers for justification is this: “ Man must learn to brave 
opinion, woman to submit to it.” This deceptive sentence 
may at the first glance seem replete with worldly wisdom; 
but, nevertheless, it is deceptive. If it means only that men 
may do many things with impunity which women cannot do, 
that the breath of censure injures most easily the delicate purity 
of the female character, it propounds nothing but needless truism 
—it utters only a proposition which when heard must be instantly 
assented to; but which adds no more to our stock of knowledge 
than the being told that in the latitude of England there is always 
daylight at mid-day. But if it means that, when exposed on dif- 
ferent accounts to the same amount of unjust censure, the man 
should through evil report persist in doing that which he believes to 
be right, but that the woman should timidly desist, it asserts that to 
which no rightminded person can conscientiously assent. A dif- 
ferent line of conduct may be required by difference of sex, even as 
among men it is required by difference of circumstance and position; 
but there can be no abstract rule of right which is not equally bind- 
ing upon all, What is this “ opinion” which man must brave and 
to which woman must submit? Is it good, or evil? There lies 
the real question. If it is good, man must yield to its dictates as 
much as woman,—lf it is evil, woman is bound to brave it as 
resolutely as man. ‘There can be no compromise for either sex. 
The boasted precept which Madame de Staél holds forth in jus- 
tification of her work, is, after all, merely the assertion of a very 
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low and unworthy ground of action. It enforces attention to 
mere conventional proprieties, and a paramount regard for the 
cold lessons of worldly expediency. ‘Thus teaches the “ epi- 
graphe” which Madame de Staél has quoted; but, in spite of 
her professions, not so taught Madame de Stael. She has shown 
her real disapprobation of this worthless maxim, iu the inefficient, 
the almost ironical, manner in which she has attempted to enforce 
it. In truth she does not enforce it; but unhappily she had no 
better rule of right to substitute, and thus under the most favour- 
able view, her work, even if it does not mislead (which may be 
asserted with much reason) leaves us at sea without a compass. 
A purer morality displays itself in Corinne, a morality which, as 
is well observed by Constant, is rather the result than the object 
of her novel, and, though incapable of being defined in a com- 
pressed form within the compass of a single sentence, emanates 
from the whole context of the work, and is embodied in the pure, 
amiable, and elevating impression which the perusal of it excites. 
It is better, perhaps, that a work of fiction should thus appeal to 
the disposition through the medium of the imagination, than that 
it should attempt to impress upon the judgment, by the most 
logical demonstration, the absolute certainty of a moral axiom. 
We must now view in other lights Madame de Staél’s charac- 
ter as a novelist. Her success in this branch of composition was 
less than her genius might have led us to expect; but, if she fell 
below reasonable expectation, it was assuredly from no deficiency 
of general ability, but because her ability was not of the requisite 
description. Her talent was not sufficiently dramatic. In a novel, 
as in a play, though in less degree, feelings and sentiments must be 
displayed, not merely as they exist in the mind, but as they exhibit 
themselves in word and action. This Madame de Staél did not 
sufficiently effect; nor did she impart sufficient movement to her 
story, nor attend with the requisite skill and patience to those arti- 
fices of arrangement on which the interest of a novel in no slight 
measure depends. One faculty, however, highly essential to the 
success of a novelist, she did possess in an eminent degree—the 
faculty of delineating character. She had the power of exhibiting 
character both by a few bright touches of epigrammatic force, and 
by a long and unobtrusive course of minute and delicate delinea- 
tion—both directly and indirectly—both by description of the 
qualities of mind and manner, and (though without pretension to 
dramatic effect) by showing them as displayed in word and action. 
Some of her fictitious characters are truly masterpieces, and 
would be alone sufficient to support the credit of the novels in 
which they are to be found. Never was there a more successful 
example of true and delicate discrimination than her character of 
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the Comte d’Erfeuil in Corinne ; and it possesses the rare merit 
of being not only a vivid and consistent portrait of an imaginary 
individual, but of an individual who represents a nation, and im 
whom are embodied all the most amiable peculiarities of the coun- 
try to which he belongs. No one can follow this personage through 
the tale in which he figures, without being better acquainted with 
the French character, without possessing a clue to their foibles, 
and at the same time, being disarmed of any violent prejudice he 
had entertained against them. In the characters of Oswald and 
Corinne, we have similar attempts to embody with the portraiture 
of an individual the prevailing attributes of a nation; and we 
should have thought the attempts not wanting in success if they 
had not been brought into unfavourable comparison with the 
more successful picture of D’Erfeuil. Madame de Vernon,‘in 
Delphine, is an inimitable representation of social Machiavelism. 
Delphine herself is ably drawn, and the difference with which an 
excitable and enthusiastic temperament displays itself in her 
and in Leonce is very happily discriminated. M. de Mendoce, 
ihe old Spanish diplomatist, in the same novel, and M. de 
Maltigues in Corinne, though slightly sketched, occur to us also 
as signal instances of her skill in drawing characters. If she had 
been equally endowed with the other requisites of novel writing, 
she must have attained a success in this branch of composition 
which would have left almost all competitors ata distance. 


As a critic, Madame de Staél must occupy a high place. Her 
views were philosophical and expansive; her appreciation of ex- 
cellence was generous and acute. She sometimes appeared too in- 
dulgent, and little accurate iu her favourable judgments; but it was 
chiefly because she disdained that minute detection of the unim- 
portant blemishes and informalities of literature in which correct 
criticism is often imagined to consist. Bred in a land, and writ- 
ing in a language, in which narrow-minded criticism has been 
most frequently displayed, she emancipated herself from the con- 
ventional habits which belonged to that land. She soared above 
an attention to forms, and extended her views to the essentials of 
literary excellence. Her work on Germany abounds with in- 
stances of this enlightened spirit of literary criticism; and the 
chapter “ De la Poesie” deserves especially to be cited. We must 
consider the time and the language in which she wrote before we 
can do full justice to the expansiveness and liberality of her eri- 
tical opinions. Principles which are now received as axioms, 
would thirty years ago have been stigmatised as paradoxes. They 
would have been so considered even in this country; and nar- 
rowness of judgment on matters of literature was much more 
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prevalent in France. It is therefore highly creditable to Madame 
de Staél, that she should have been among the first of the new 
aud more philosophical school of critics—of those who, without 
wasting an almost exclusive attention on the conventional forms 
of literary composition, have looked rather at those intrinsic qua- 
lities in which literary excellence, under whatever form, will be 
ultimately found to consist. As a critic, she deserves very high 
praise; but not the highest. She was liberal and enlightened in 
her judgments, but she was not sufficiently dispassionate and pa- 
tient. Some faults she also had which sprung out of her very 
excellences. She was warm and enthusiastic in her approbation 
of merit, but she was guided by the impulse of temporary feeling, 
and gave expression to praises which cool judgment could not 
justify. She abhorred a trivial and minute criticism; and gene- 
ralization was the favourite habit of her mind. But in generaliz- 
ing she was sometimes extravagant; she classified broadly in de- 
fiance of facts, and leapt to conclusions that could not be sup- 
ported. Such was her attempt to divide the literature of Europe 
into two classes, that of the north and that of the south, to give 
to each its distinguishing characteristic, and to deduce the origin 
of the former from Ossian, and of the latter from Homer. Such 
is her sweeping assertion, that the literature of the Latin nations, 
i, e. French, Spanish, and Italian, is copied from the ancients, 
and retains the tinge of polytheism; that of the Teutonic na- 
tions, at the head of which are England and Germany, is modified 
by a spiritual religion, and based on chivalry. Madame de Staél, 
in making this broad distinction, appears to have forgotten that 
chivalry and romance flourished first among the Latin nations, 
that the stronghold of chivalrous literature was Spain, and that it 
penetrated subsequently and slowly into the north, and chiefly 
through the channel of the Italian and Provengal writers. ‘This 
disposition to generalize upon a partial and superficial view of 
facts renders Madame de Staél an unsafe guide through the 
wide fields of speculation. An impatience to arrive at some 
striking conclusion, at some comprehensive rule, leads her to over- 
look the inconvenient exceptions which may happen to beset her 
path. This undue love of classification was the only point in 
which Madame de Staél partook at all of the narrow spirit of 
French criticism. Inall other respects she rose above it ; and even 
some of her faults as a critic were of so opposite a character, that 
they became of use with reference to France; for it is only after 
swinging to the opposite extreme, that taste at length settles into 
the “ juste milieu” of reason and correctness, 

We regard the critical writings of Madame de Staél as the greatest 
boon she gave to France—and greatest among these, that for 
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which she suffered the bitterest persecution, her celebrated work 
on Germany. There was, perhaps, no other country of which she 
could have held up the picture more profitably before the eyes of 
her own. We say this, not because German literature afforded 
models which it was most advisable for France to follow, but be- 
cause it was most opposite to French literature in its general cha- 
racteristics—because the display of its qualities tended to afford 
to a narrow-minded public a better notion of the extensive range 
which literature embraced, than that of a country more congenial 
with their own; and because, in exhibiting the spectacle of eman- 
cipation from literary shackles imposed by the French on another 
people, they might learn, from the same shackles, to emancipate 
themselves. It taught and exemplified this important truth, that 
in order to be vigorous a literature must be national. It must re- 
sult, not from the imitation even of approved and classical models, 
but must bear the genuine flavour of its native soil. 

Germany alone afforded a striking example of a country in 
which, within a brief period, and without any sensible alteration in 
the state of civilization and science, might be observed both the 
entire absence and the successful acquisition of a national literature. 
Till the middle of the eighteenth century, the situation of Germany 
was very remarkable. In science, in inventions, in theology, in 
metaphysics, it had attained an eminent station; but it had no 
national literature—no writer in the German language whose 
name was known among foreign nations; none even of which 
Germany itself was proud. The yoke of France was upon its 
lighter literature. The cold artificial spirit of the age of Louis 
XIV., by which France had deadened its own natural ener- 
gies, had been brought to press with double weight as a bale- 
ful incubus upon the smothered spirit of Germany. The spell 
was at length broken: a great literary revolution suddenly com- 
menced, aided by the fortuitous concurrence of some powerful 
and original minds; and Germany, from being destitute of all 
national literature, emerged into the possession of a literature the 
most characteristic exhibited by any European people. It was a 
literature which bore impressed upon it not only the character of 
the nation, but the peculiar circumstances of its own birth. It 
was born, not like the imaginative literature of other countries in 
the infancy of civilization and philosophy, but in the time of ma- 
turity and vigour. It therefore displayed, unlike any other with 
which we are acquainted, the mingled attributes of age and child- 
hood. It was wild, simple, passionate and fanciful, like the 
untutored rhapsodies of the savage bard—keen, abstruse, refined 
and speculative, like the cogitations of the accomplished votary 
of philosophical investigation. To exhibit this literary emanci- 
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pation of Germany, and the use it made of its new liberty, was 
the arduous and praiseworthy task undertaken by Madame de 
Staél ; and she executed it with singular ability. ‘To travel, not 
over the face of a country, but over the intellect of its people ; to 
give the moral and mental portrait of a nation, discriminatingly 
yet comprehensively, and divested of that coarse, unfair breadth of 
delineation, by which national portraitures are frequently disfi- 
gured, required a mind of the highest order, endowed with quali- 
ties of a rare description. 

There is, in our opinion, a wide interval in point of merit 
between Madame de Staél’s work on Germany and her other 
critical writings, Her Lettres sur Rousseau was a production too 
youthful to be fairly made a subject of comparison; but her 
treatise De la Littérature, her Essai sur les Fictions, and De 
l Esprit des Traductions, productions of more receut date, and the 
last of which was among the latest of her writings, are compara- 
tively deficient in vigour and in justness of thought, and betray 
frequent marks of inaccuracy and haste. In the Essai sur les 
Fictions her opinions seem remarkably narrow and meagre, 
founded only on a partial view of the specimens of fictitious com- 
position then in existence, and written in utter unconsciousness 
of the capabilities of this henna of literature, and of the almost 
boundless field which has been thrown open under the auspices 
of Sir Walter Scott. She dislikes the marvellous in fiction—takes 
a view of it too little poetical, and too rigidly utilitariaa—seems 
too much to be inquirimg what it proves—and is singularly silent 
with respect to Eastern romance. She, however, justly commends 
the superior utility of fictions which exhibit human nature as we 
see it now existing, and propounds as their best object the de- 
velopment and portraiture of the passions. She deprecates the 
excessive and engrossing introduction of love as a subject of ro- 
mance, and adduces Caleb Williams as an instance of a novel 
which is interesting without it. In her criticisms on other 
English novelists, she gives rather more than due credit to the 
philosophical and moral tendency of Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones ; and 
does not perceive that Fielding, while inspiring distrust in spe- 
cious appearances, and in attempting to unveil hypocrisy, has 
countenanced licence, and wounded the virtues which it is the 
object of hypocrisy to assume. 

The critical writings of Madame de Staél, (and among these 
especially her work on Germany,) are those by which she ‘has ex- 
ercised most influence on the literature of her own country. ‘To 
‘many the influence which she has exercised will appear unreason- 
ably slight. ‘To those who seek for indications of such influence 
only in instances of direct imitation, it will, indeed, seem almost 
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null, for seldom has there existed a great writer who has been so 
little imitated by others. But the absence of such direct imita- 
tions is in truth littie to be regretted. ‘They usually present to 
us, not the intrinsic spirit of the model, but those tricks and man- 
nerisms which, if not deformities, at any rate pall by repetition 
even in the original, and are seldom tolerable in the copies, 
Madame de Stael has escaped the injury of being travestied by 
vulgar imitators, while at the same time she has exercised an ex- 
tensive but indirect influence upon the literature of France. She 
was foremost in promoting a daring spirit of literary adventure— 
in encouraging the abandonment of those ancient models to which, 
in spite of the shock of its political revolution, the taste of France 
still resolutely clung. She was among the first who caused in- 
novation in literature to be associated, not with barbarism, but 
with cultivated genius; and taught the French to become ashamed 
of that Chinese wall of pedantic exclusiveness by which they had 
been proud to be circumscribed. Voltaire, with all his boasting, 
had by no means effected this; nor indeed could he be expected 
to emancipate others who was himself a slave to literary preju- 
dice. Ducis, who fancied himself a benefactor because he had 
contrived ‘to gallicise Shakspeare, wanted the genius to do what 
he intended; and inasmuch as he never could divest himself, even 
with Shakspeare before his eyes, of the conventional trammels 
of the French school, he cannot be supposed to have imparted to 
his countrymen much genuine enlargement of taste. Madame 
de Staél is the true leader, we will not say of the romantic school, 
but rather of those who, despising such frivolous distinctions, 
have felt that the literature of France must be—not classical or 
romantic—but national, in order to rise with renovated vigour. 
Writers like Delavigne, Lamartine, Béranger, De Vigny, and 
Victor Hugo, are in no respect imitators of Madame de Staél ; 

but they have profited by that stimulus to originality which her 
writings have conveyed. Her writings have, beyond all others, 
vanquished the influence of that mocking spirit ‘of depreciating 
illiberality which, in France, had long tended rather to cripple 
genius, than to repress the encroachments of bad taste.. She 
exalted enthusiasm in the place of fastidiousness, and has aided 
the modest and sensitive man of genius in giving a freer scope to 
his imagination, and in daring to ‘be “ himself.” 

Let not these benefits be denied because too many rank and 
noxious weeds may have resulted from her endeavours to fertilize 
the literary soil of France. Such will ever be liable to spring up 
by the side of the fair flowers and wholesome fruits of litera- 
ture. But would we, because such may be among the conse~ 
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quences of fertility, reduce the soil again to barrenness? The 
latter state excludes all hope of amelioration; the former, while it 
gives us cause for fear, affords us also much reason to be san- 
guine. A newly acquired appetite for the excitement of novelty 
and originality will frequently be carried to a yicious extreme. 
There will, for some time, be a rising demand for stimulants of 
increased power; and men who have not genius wherewith to place 
themselves in the foremost rank, will endeavour to obtain that 
place, and force themselves upon the public attention by coarse- 
ness, vehemence, and extravagance. But we may confidently 
expect q re-action. The effect of such stimulants is short-lived : 
they soon pall; and writers cannot long outvie each other without: 
pushing extravagance to a ludicrous or disgusting excess. In 
this country there was once an appetite, in some respects similar, 
for coarse and extravagant stimulants, liberally pampered by the 
baser part of a very rich portion of our literature—the dramatic 
literature of the age of Elizabeth. The better portions of this 
literature are but too little known, while much of it has sunk into 
merited obscurity. We allude to such works, not with a view of 
instituting any comparison between them and those of the present 
day (which we still more strongly condemn,) in France, but to 
illustrate the fact that a newly raised and luxuriant literature is 
liable to be encumbered by such noxious weeds. We, after the 
lapse of numerous generations, forget the evil, and remember only 
the good. We overlook the obscure literary deformities of that 
splendid period, and remember with pride that it produced a 
Shakspeare, and was succeeded by a Milton. That genius will 
arise in France which will similarly dignify the province of imagi- 
native literature, it is vain to predict, for genius is heaven-born 
and fortuitous, and depends comparatively little upon culture; 
but we are sure that, wherever existing in France, it is more likely 
to emerge advantageously, and to assume its true dimensions 
under the operation of that literary freedom which Madame de 
Stael has promoted, than under a system of careful adherence to 
the study and imitation of the best models of the ‘* Augustan age” 
of French literature. 





Art. II.—Georg von Frundsberg, oder das Deutsche Kriegshand 
werk zur Zeit der Reformation. Von Dr. F. W. Barthold, &c. 
(George Von Frundsberg; or, the Military Art in Germany at 
the Time of the Reformation. By Dr. F. W. Barthold, Ex- 
traordinary Professor of History in the University of Greifs- 
walde.) Hamburg. 1833. 8vo. 


Art the time when the quarrels of the great European potentates 
ceased to be decided by the shock of feudal armies, when merce- 
naries began to form the main strength of royal forces, and the 
military art revived after ten centuries of barbarous warfare; three 
‘different regions became celebrated for the superior character and 
discipline of their infantry—Spain, Switzerland and Germany. 
Among these, the Spanish soldiery alone formed what may be 
strictly called a national force, for the Swiss pikes were avowedly 
at the service of the best bidder, until the alliances of the cantons 
finally attached them to the cause of France. Germany, on the 
other hand, a vast country, divided then as now between princes 
of different political sentiments, enlisted her sons with little 
scruple under the banners of the several powers of Europe. 
Nevertheless, her bravest leaders, and the most numerous masses 
of her infantry, were to be found in the Imperial camps, until the 
open attacks made by Charles V. against the reformed religion 
severed from his party the most industrious and active portion of 
his ‘Teutonic subjects. 

The rise of the Swiss infantry into fame and importance may 
be dated from the period of the battle of Morat; its decadence 
began after the battle of Pavia; so that the days of its glory 
hardly outlasted two generations of warriors, When first it be- 
came evident to military eyes that a resolute resistance on the 
part of the foot soldier was sufficient to repulse and throw into 
disorder the unwieldy cavalry of the Middle Ages, men ascribed 
this superiority, not to a system of tactics which all might adopt 
with equal success, but to the personal qualities of the Alpine 
mountaineers. Certainly, in the narratives then current of their 
extraordinary feats of arms, there appeared some reason to justify 
the dread with which they were regarded by the people of the 
plains below them. Individually they possessed a strength and 
resolution which as far surpassed those of the overburdened 
hommes d’armes (who, says Dela Noue, were generally crippled be- 
fore they arrived at the age of thirty-five by the enormous weight 
of their defensive armour,) as of the peaceful weavers and agricul- 
tural serfs of France and Italy; and, considered as organized 
troops, they had substituted for the principle of individual honour, 
which actuated the feudal cavalier, those of national glory and 
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regimental emulation. Formed in deep masses, and armed with 
lances and halberds sixteen feet in length, they exhibited the ap- 
pearance and tactics of the ancient Macedonian phalanx. Their 
charge on level ground was nearly as impetuous as that of the 
mounted lancers, without the exhaustion and confusion which 
followed every exertion of consequence on the part of the latter, 
while their powers of resistance were far superior... Although the 
Swiss were too poor and too self-confident to adopt very rapidly 
the improvements which science was making in the art of war, 
they nevertheless increased their strength greatly by the introduc- 
tion of fire-arms: those employing them were used chiefly as 
tirailleurs, advancing from the main body to fire, and returning 
into its ranks when pressed by cavalry. But the pike remained 
their favourite weapon. With this “ queen of arms for the in- 
fantry,” they opposed their phalanx to attacks from every quarter, 
cut through forces vastly superior in number, or faced and over- 
threw the batteries of hostile cannon, carrying their high-minded 
contempt of death and danger to an extent which provoked the 
fear and admiration of those who affected to ridicule its unseason- 
able display. 

The German infantry was first organized in order to counteract 
the power of these Helvetian mercenaries. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian, frequently engaged in war with his neighbours, found 
little military assistance from his nobility, who were almost inde- 
pendent of imperial authority, and constantly engaged in. private 
feuds. ‘The townsfolk of Brabant and Flanders strenuously re- 
sisted an authority which he had little power to enforce. His 
honest friends, the burghers of the free German cities, were of no 
great service in a warlike capacity. ‘The men of Augsburg, in 
1490, marched to battle two and two, like schoolboys. And when 
the council, aware of their deficiency, hired one George Krebs, a 
veteran captain, to give the townspeople a drilling, that leader 
performed his duty so mercilessly, that one of the chief merchants 
of the city died of apoplexy in the field—an event which by no 
means increased the popularity of the new régime. The Swiss 
found better bidders for their blood elsewhere, and their ancient 
ill-will towards the house of Hapsburg rendered them bad neigh- 
bours on their own account. Maximilian’s first corps of infantry 
were therefore levied among the people of his own hereditary 
states, chiefly in Swabia. Divided from the Swiss only by the 
Rhine, and speaking a similar dialect, they were frequently con- 
founded with them by foreigners, while their near vicinity only 
added bitterness to their mutual hatred. ‘The Germans called 
them Landsknechts—country folk, men of the open country,—in 
contradistinction to the mountaineers—not Lanzknechts, or 
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Lancers, as they are frequently termed by later writers.* The 
were likewise distinguished into Oberlandisch and Niederlandisch, 
according as their bands were recruited in Swabia and the Tyrol, 
or in the northern parts of Germany. Our author remarks, as a 
singular coincidence, that the year 1487, in which the first compa- 
nies of this modern infantry were raised, was likewise that of the 
last general tournament in Germany—the last court, as it were, of 
the dethroned goddess of chivalry. Maximilian did all he could to 
bring his new militia into fashion. On one occasion he marched 
into Cologne on foot, at the head of nine hundred princes and 
nobles, each shouldering a pike, in the dress of a common Lands- 
knecht. Nor were his efforts without success, for these levies 
formed the first force in which nobles and plebeians enrolled 
themselves indifferently, and fought side by side with the same 
weapons—an instance of the same national good sense which 
made so large a portion of the German people the first to embrace 
and the steadiest to defend the doctrines of the Reformation. 

The Landsknechts, from their superior habits of subordination 
to those of the Swiss, and from the greater facility of procuring 
the requisite number of them, soon became the favourite merce- 
naries in all the feuds of that quarrelsome age. 

“ This was the period,” ~— Ranke, “ in which the troops that sup- 
ported Vasiliovitch when he led his Muscovites against Poland—which 
subjected Sweden to the Union—which, in England, fell in their ranks 
in the cause of York,” (we presume he refers to Martin Swart’s German 
auxiliaries, who fought for Perkin Warbeck)—* those which defended 
Britanny against the crown of France, and those which subdued it—the 
garrison as well as the besiegers of Naples—the conquerors and the 
saviours of Hungary—those who directed and decided the fate of war 
throughout the world—were all alike Germans.” 

In Italy, however, the military writers of that epoch have gene- 
rally confounded them with the Swiss; and none, except Ma- 
chiavel, have done justice to their peculiar merits. Few captains 
of distinction, and no generals, were formed in their ranks. Their 
lives were wasted in quarrels of no national interest, and while 
the great struggle between Valois and Hapsburg was carried on 
by dint of their pikes, the chieftains of France and Spain adorned 
themselves with the laurels of alternate victories, won and lost 
alike at the expense of Teutonic blood. 

The manner in which these numerous corps of adventurers 
were raised was simple and expeditious enough. As soon as the 





* And as the ingenious author of the “ Colloquies with Folard ” persists in calling 
them, Protesting against his orthography, we take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the amusement and the great assistance which we have derived from his papers ¢ printed 
in the United Service Journal in 1830 and 1831) respecting the history of the Italian 
wars, which he appears to have studied with the zeal both of a soldier and an antiquary. 
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emperor, or. any other prince who was willing to pay for their 
services, gave a commission to some well-known leader to raise a 
regiment, the latter proceeded to call volunteers together by tuck 
of drum in the towns and districts where his personal influence 
happened to be greatest. A regiment, strictly speaking, meant 
(as the name seems to imply) a body of men united under a sort 
of republican government—a marching commonwealth, subject 
for the time to a single colonel (obrister), and to the military arti- 
cles which might be framed for its especial guidance, and grounded 
on the ordinary custom of the country. It was not until a later 
period that the rules of war observed in the French, Imperial and 
other services were collected into bodies of law, In a military 
sense, the colonel rather answered to the general of brigade or of 
division in a modern army, or to the tribune of a legion in those 
of Rome, than to the officer who now bears the same title. His 
corps generally amounted at the commencement of a campaign to 
six or seven thousand men. It was composed of a certaim num- 
ber of “ Fahnleins” (ensigns or companies), each from four to six 
hundred strong, and commanded by a captain. A landsknecht 
only engaged to serve for the campaign. He came provided with 
arms, offensive and defensive; at least, with a buff coat or cuirass, 
a cut-and-thrust sword, pike or halberd. 'The amount of his pay 
depended in great measure on the state of his equipment, for a 
sort of rating, like that practised on board ships of war, was 
adopted among the privates of these regiments. ‘The lowest pay 
received was four Rhenish guilders a month: and even this sum, 
allowing for the change in the value of money, was many times 
greater than the allowance of the wealthiest European states at 
the present day. Those who were provided with a back-piece, 
gorget, or shirt of mail, received a higher gratuity: the highest 
rated had double pay. ‘The colonel received 400 guilders a month, 
besides the maintenance of his eight body-guards, secretary, inter- 
preter, chaplain and herald. Each company was supposed to con- 
tain fifty arquebusiers, but the actual number greatly varied. 
‘These also were highly paid. At the same time the pay of cavalry 
soldiers (where they did not serve on the footing of feudal array) 
appears to have varied from twelve to twenty-four guilders a 
month. It was customary, whenever a pitched battle was won, 
to consider the month as completed, and a new one began to run 
in favour of the soldier. 

The colonel and captains, being as it were the founders of the 
regiment, chiefly exercised their own discretion in appointing 
officers; nevertheless, many of the inferior posts in the corps were 
filled by public election. The old German writers dwell with 
great delight and prolixity on the long muster-roll of officers and 
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officials necessary to its complement, carrying within itself, as at 
did, the elements of civil and military government. Every cap- 
tain was attended by his ensign, whose bounden duty was never 
to desert his colours: he had also his Fourier, or forage-master, 
and Feldweibel, or exercise-master. The attendants of the colonel 
have been already noticed, ‘There were also the Schultheiss, or 
civil judge, with his assistants, a sort of ambidextrous personage, 
tam Mave quam Mercurio, whose learned duties did not prevent 
him from drawing the sword on pressing emergencies; the Quar- 
ter-master, the Proviant-meister and the Wacht-meister; the Band- 
meister, or burning-master, who may almost be termed the chief 
purveyor of the troops, in an age when commissariats were un- 
known: his duty was to superintend the burning and plundering, 
which then formed no unimportant part of regimental economy, 
There was the fearful provost-marshal, with his Stall-meister, 
Steckenknecht, his Freimann, or executioner, and his ambulatory 
gallows—the dread and yet the delight of all “ frommen Lands- 
knechte,” who, like their peaceable countrymen, had a strange 
fondness for this great token of civilization. Charles V. himself 
never rode past a gibbet without taking off his hat as a sign. of 
reverence. Finally, there was that singular personage, the Huren- 
weibel, whose very critical and difficult duties were fitly rewarded 
with the rank of a captain, and the attendance of a lieutenant and 
ensign: he took charge of all the lads and camp-servants, and 
more especially of all the womankind which followed the camp in 
various capacities. All these impediments were extremely nu- 
merous in a regiment of Landsknechts, who, poor as they were, 
paid great attention to their bodily comforts. In this respect 
they were contrasted equally with the penurious Spaniard, the 
hardy Swiss, and the careless Frenchman. Hence their acknow- 
ledged unfitness for the siege or defence of fortified places. 
Each of their camps resembled a moving town, in which every 
man loved to find as nearly as possible the conveniences of his 
home; and there was but too much ground for the reproach 
which Luther cast on their officers in his untranslateable lan- 
guage—* Sie konnten freilich nichts gegen den Erzfeind” (the 
‘Turk) “ ausrichten, da sie immer ihre linden Federbetten unter 
den Hintern haben mussten.” 

There was no small portion of prolixity and pedantry in the 
details of military as well as social life at that-period, when the 
great art of miodern days, that of effecting every object at the 
least possible cost of time and labour, seems to have been entirely 
unappreciated. Forms and observances were strictly adhered. to 
in all countries, and not the least among the steady and consi- 
derate Germans, Every matter of public interest to the soldiery 
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was conducted after a sort of dramatic fashion, with much cere- 
monial solemnity. The rights of each individual were under his 
own protection where not defined by military law. Personal 
combat with the sword was the resource of the private, as well as 
of the officer, in vindication of his honour, Corporal punish- 
ment, the degrading custom which forms the very basis of the 
fabric of modern military despotism, was unknown among this 
proud soldiery; and although death was frequently and unspar- 
ingly inflicted for numerous offences, the life of no man was at 
the mercy of his superiors, by the rules of the service, although 
this restriction was, perhaps, frequently overstepped on an 
emergency. According to the original articles under which the 
regiment was convened, the criminal was either tried by twelve 
jurymen, under the direction of a Schultheiss, and condemned to 
the punishment of the sword; or,in regiments in which the pike- 
law (das Recht der langen Spiesse) prevailed, he was judged by 
the voice of the majority of his comrades, and compelled to throw 
himself on the lowered pikes of their battalion—a custom from 
which was derived our modern barbarism of “ running the gaunt- 
let.” But notwithstanding the pride and self-importance of the 
individual soldier, and the occasional severity of the punishments 
by which he was restrained, the admirer of antiquity must confess 
that the character of the Landsknechts for discipline and sobriety 
did not stand high even in those unscrupulous days, although our 
professor strives hard to justify his countrymen against their 
accusers in this particular as well as others. Among the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Italy, (who could distinguish the nation of 
their oppressors as Hudibras judged of the wood of which cudgels 
were made, by the nature of the suffering they inflicted,) the 
‘* Tedesca rabbia” was hardly less dreaded than the wanton pride 
of France, and only deemed preferable to the cold-blooded, 
searching, remorseless cruelty of the Spaniard; whilst the cha- 
racter which these “ pious companions” bore among their own 
countrymen may be partly learnt from one of Hans Sachs’s most 
amusing Schwanke—* Saint Peter and the nine poor Lands- 
knechts.” ‘The warlike guests having been admitted into heaven 
by a mistake of the porter, immediately sit down to dice, and in- 
termingle their sport with such cursing, vociferation and furious 
gestures, that the heavenly militia stand aghast, and are forced to 
get rid of their visitors by stratagem: they are induced to sally 
forth by an alarm sounded without the gates, which are then shut 
in their faces, 

Thus far we have endeavoured to give a cursory abridgment 
of our author’s amusing details respecting the constitution and 
government of these famous mercenary bands. ‘Their military 
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character is better known; nor is the professor qualified to 
impart much additional information on a subject which has em- 
ployed so many able pens since the time of Jovius and Guicci- 
ardini. ‘To say the truth, there appears to be little worthy of 
the observation of a modern tactician in the exploits of the 
infantry during the Italian wars, although considered as the 
earliest theatre of modern military science. If their superiority 
over cavalry began to be recognized, it was rather owing to the 
prevalence of ancient habit in the mode of equipping and em- 
ploying the latter arm, than to the perfection of the former. The 
great elements of the art, those which teach how to combine 
strength with rapidity of motion, were first re-discovered by 
Maurice of Nassau, after they had been lost amid the downfall 
of Roman civilization. Could a modern officer have beheld the 
motley masses of Landsknechts as they advanced to the charge, 
he would have been at a loss to conjecture the source of their 
high reputation. 


“If we would form to ourselves a lively idea of the appearance of 
these adventurous companions, let us look at the amusing illuminated 
wood cuts with which Melchior Pfinzing, chaplain of St. Sebaldus’ 
in Nuremberg in the year 1517, caused his copy of Theuerdank to be 
skilfully ornamented. As we see them there in many plates, each man 
clothed and armed according to his humour or his circumstances, one 
with a morion, another with a close helmet, another with a hat, another 
with a cap and feathers ; in cuirasses, gorgets, or buff coats : others 
with puffed jerkins, sometimes with the sleeves tight, sometimes loose 
and curiously slashed, their lower garments likewise exhibiting the 
most grotesque variety of cut, from the pompous swell of the trunk hose 
down to the tight riding pantaloon: each man girt, gartered, and shod 
just as appeared convenient or suited his fancy: their hair and beard 
trimmed in every different fashion : finally their weapons, such as every 
man had found hanging up in his father’s workshop, or such as he had 
taken from the enemy : morris-pikes, long lances, shafts with variously 
shaped irons, halberds, partisans, morgensterns, mallets, swords, either 
the long cut and thrust, or the short broad Landsknecht sword, which 
for convenience was hung obliquely across the loins or the stomach : 
others again with shapeless arquebusses,* their powder flasks at their 


* Scott has described them among Lord Dacre’s followers before Branksome, in a 
passage chiefly borrowed from Brantéme: 


Buff coats, all frounced and ’broider’d o’er, 
And morsing-horns and scarfs they wore ; 
Each better knee was bared, to aid 

The warriors in the escalade ; 

All, as they march’d, in rugged tongue, 
Songs of Teutonic feuds they sung. 


Their songs undoubtedly were these doleful and endless ballads of the siege of Pavia, 
the war of Smalkalde, &c. &c. of which our author has given abundant specimens. 
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hips, as gaolers carried their keys, and the ancient scriveners their 
writing materials: let us imagine ten or fifteen thousand of these 
fellows thus strangely and fantastically equipped, clad in all the colours 
of the rainbow, and armed with every sort of weapon which had been 
used for a thousand years in peasant wars and town riots: in front a 
tall warrior on horseback, cased in steel from head to foot, surrounded 
by his body guards in still stranger array of jerkins and arms, with his 
degs leaping around him: the ensigns with their lofty standards, them- 
selves tricked out with chains of honour, in hose and jackets of the 
most flaunting fashion: the drummers with drums like wine casks, so 
large that they ean scarcely drag them: behind these the “ helle 
Haufen” (main body), an irregular mass of men singing and swearing 
as they march past out of all line and order : the serious, almost ghost- 
like figure of the Schultheiss, with his notaries and assistant judges : then 
the provost marshal, in a grotesque disguise, contrasting strangely with 
the terrible duties of his office: with him his Stockmeister, his gaolers, 
and master Hammerling the executioner: lastly the corps of the ho- 
nourable Hurenweibel and Rumormeister, courtezans, lads, and packs 
of yelping dogs, crowded together in inextricable confusion among the 
cars. and tent-waggons: let us conceive a picture composed of these 
innumerable and motley figures, such as the pencil of some Callot should 
have transmitted to us, and we shall have bodily before our eyes the 
most important portion of those armies with which the Emperor Charles 
held the world in check, with which he conquered Francis at Pavia, the 
Turks in Hungary, &c. &c.”—pp. 63, 64. 


The - contrast which they exhibited to the more regularly 
equipped soldiery of southern Europe was displeasing to the 
eyes of the observant Cesar Grollier, who thus describes the 


appearance of the German part of “ Bourbon’s black banditti” 
when they entered Rome. 


** Biretum ob magnitudinem malé capiti coharens, laxi calcei, laxx 
caligz, sed laxiores thoraces, ut nihil sit sané in gentis vestitu calceatuve 
quod spectantium oculos possit oblectare.”’ 


It must be observed, however, that the owners of these loose 
hose and cuirasses had just effected a winter march of seven or 
eight hundred miles under great privation and fatigue. The 
order of the Landsknechts consisted, generally, of a vanguard, 
called by the various names of Enfans Perdus (der verlorne 
Haufen) Laiifer, Avant coureurs, &c. ; then came the main battle, 
(der helle Haufen), in square column, the pikes in the foremost 
ranks, followed occasionally by a third division, or rear guard, 
But none of these bodies acted as a reserve : indeed, the system of 
reserves was entirely unknown to the defective strategy of those 
times. In battle, all the divisions drew up in line together as 
nearly as possible. ‘The march was slow and heavy: the time 
generally kept (according to our author in a passage which we 
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do not very well understand) was three steps to five beats on their 
enormous drums. They had various customary solemnities: in ° 
going into action; they frequently fell on their knees, to repeat 
a prayer or hymn together: a more singular custom, common to 
both Swiss and Germans, which we have never seen explained, 
was that of throwing dust over their shoulders before they began 
the méleé. The arquebusiers, armed with a weapon which 
seems nearly to have resembled the modern carabine, were drawn 
up on the wings, or thrown forward in detached platoons: the 
idea of arranging them between the rows of pikes, so as to com- 
bine in the same line the arme blanche and the firearms, seems 
to have been first adopted by the Marquis del Guasto at the 
battle of Cerisolles, the last of the great Italian fields; which 
thus forms a connecting link between those campaigns and the 
wars of the Netherlands, the second theatre of modern military 
skill, ‘The difference between the Castilian and German infantry 
in action seems chiefly to have consisted in two points: that the 
favourite armes blanches of the former were sword and buckler, 
and their arquebusiers more numerous in proportion and better 
exercised, Short as was the range of their weapon, and slight as 
its effect must have been compared with that of the modern 
musket, it was occasionally used with terrible success; espe- 
cially at the battle of Pavia, where the steel-cased cavaliers of 
France were mowed down by the Spanish fire without the power 
of defending or extricating themselves. ‘The musket seems to 
have replaced, at a later period, the “ hacquebuttes a croc,” a 
sort of hand-guns carried about with the artillery of the army; it 
was first used in the Duke of Alva’s troops, and with its intro- 
duction began that complicated and pedantic system of training 
which distinguished the wars of the Netherlands, which rendered 
armies still smaller, discipline still more important, and the indi- 
vidual soldado a person of still greater consequence than he had 
been before. ‘The figures represented in the plates to Grose’s 
Military History will give some idea of the unwieldy equipment 
of the foot soldier at that period. In the work of J. J. Wall- 
hausen, colonel of the city of Danzic, on military traming, pub- 
lished 1615, there are 143 motions for the musketeer, and 21 for 
the pikeman. The Landsknechts charged in masses, eight, 
twelve, or twenty deep ; their only field exercises, says the author 
of the Colloquies above quoted, consisted in the “conversion of 
the simple rectangular mass into the square with horns, the cross, 
the crescent, the wing and the porcupine, and other fanciful 
devices.” This phalanx formation, unmanageable as it was, 
resisted for a century all the lessons of experience. Even Ma- 
chiavel, who had meditated so successfully on the principles: of 
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Roman warfare, draws up his imaginary legion twenty deep. 
“ Thus,” says the same writer, “ a mass of 8000 men twenty 
deep would not occupy a greater front than a modern battalion 
of as many hundred; and an army of 30,000 men would not 
cover much more ground than a single modern brigade of two or 
three thousand.” Hence it is easy to judge of the dreadful 
slaughter caused by the artillery, slowly wrought and ill managed 
as it was, among these serried bodies of men. The Lands- 
knechts at Ravenna and the Swiss at Marignano remained passive 
under repeated discharges, which carried off whole files at a time, 
without an attempt to occupy a less exposed position, ‘This was 
one cause among many of the sanguinary character which dis- 
tinguished the few pitched battles of those campaigns. The 
soldier weut into the méleé with almost the literal alternative of 
death or victory before him, for his heavy accoutrements rendered 
flight almost impossible ; and if the terrible “‘ mala guerra” was 
declared, none of the defeated party could hope to ransom their 
lives, except such as might interest the cupidity of their captors 
in their behalf. ‘The character of the artillery of those times 
does not properly come under discussion in a treatise on German 
military history, as the knowledge of its management was almost 
confined to French and Italians; the Landsknechts very seldom 
brought with them any pieces of greater calibre than their 
arquebusses. 

t would ijl become us to affect to judge of the relative amount 
of glory acquired by the various nations which met on adverse 
parts on the plains of Lombardy, especially as after three centuries 
the controversy seems to be still carried on by the descendants 
of their warriors. Our author asserts manfully the superiority of 
his countrymen, and complains, not without reason, of the in- 
justice done them by cotemporary writers. But the Swiss were, 
perhaps, more distinguished by feats of desperate valour, although 
their headstrong insubordination diminished their value as allies. 
The Spaniards again were equally gallant in the field, far more 
active and intelligent on the march, and more enduring in ex- 
tremities; but their numbers were generally too small to have 
much influence on the result of a campaign. Perhaps the dis- 
united Italians, who only fought for a choice of masters, have a 
right to as high a place in the calendar of military honour as their 
“Tagen oppressors, either from the Alps or the Mediterranean. 

e can sympathize at least with the national feeling which 
induces our autbor to claim the superiority for the infantry of his 
own country over their rivals, but we cannot go along with him 
in his endeavour to raise his compatriots still higher by the tone 
of depreciation which he adopts when speaking of the brave 
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gendarmerie of France, with which they were so often brought in 
competition. As a mere military question, his estimate of their 
efficiency in the field is much too low. It is true that every im- 
provement in tactics or in discipline was gradually throwing 
more into the shade the brilliant chivalry of earlier times : although 
the ordonnances, or companies of lances, still nominally formed 
the principal defence of the crown under Francis the First, men 
had already discovered that the true safety of the state lay in the 
arms of more ignoble protectors. ‘The Swiss in his service used 
to hold themselves far superior to the followers of Bayard and 
La Tremouille, even as Pescara’s Spanish cuirassiers were 
derided by the common foot soldiers as they rode past in their 
stately and antiquated dignity. ‘“ Que contumelie,” says Paul 
Jovius, “ equitibus erant devorande, quum in accensis sclopeta- 
riorum funiculis jura belli posita esse viderentur.” It is true 
also that on some occasions the men at arms hesitated to set their 
noble lives in jeopardy against the pikes of their plebeian oppo- 
nents; but more frequently they came to the charge with deter- 
mined, and not always fruitless, courage. When they had firm 
ground for their heavy barded Destriers, sufficient space to form 
their long line, and sixty paces of clear ground in front of them, 
their shock was as impetuous as that of the crusaders of old. 
At Ravenna they drove from the field the victorious bands of 
Pedro Navarra, and saved the Landsknechts themselves from 
destruction: at Marignano, although unable to break the order 
of the Swiss, they charged them with unremitting impetuosity, 
until the baffled mountaineers retreated in despair from the 
“ combat of giants.” The Italian wars were, indeed, the last 
theatre of feudal prowess, for at the close of them the cavalry 
laid down the lance with part of their defensive armour, and 
substituted for it, first, the pistol or carbine; secondly, under the 
discipline of Maurice of Nassau, the sabre, now the distinguish- 
ing weapon of the horseman in all the armies of Europe. 

But not content with demonstrating the supposed inutility of 
the heavy-armed cavalry in a military point of view, our author 
has omitted no opportunity of treating with contempt the feudal 
nobility of those times, and the laws of chivalry by which they 
ane nee to be directed. He seems to consider it incumbent on 
1im, on patriotic grounds, to refuse all honour to the knight, and 
attribute all merit to the plebeian foot soldier; and undoubtedly 
it is true that, from causes which deserve a better investigation 
than they have hitherto received, the great body of nobles in 
Germany appear to have exhibited a lower tone of chivalric prin- 
ciple, and the people a higher moral character and superior 
physical comfort, than was the case in other countries where the 
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feudal system prevailed. We do not mean that Germany did 
not abound in brave and honourable chieftains, as well as in the 
robber-castellans who infested her western provinces; but there 
was less of the poetical character in her knighthood, less of that 
etherial exalted spirit which was found among the nobility of 
France, Spain, and England. It is very easy to cast all mamer 
of discredit on the high reputation to which the knights of those 
times aspired; to show the difference between the imaginary 
hero of romance and the actual gentleman of a feudal court or 
castle; and to prove that besotted arrogance, loose moral prin- 
ciples, ferocity, and even treacherous cunning, were not always 
held incompatible with the knightly character. It is true also 
that the law of honour is but an indifferent substitute, in private 
conduct, for the higher sanctions of morality; and that, as a 
public principle, it may be less conducive to the welfare of nations 
than the rules of popular expediency which states now profess to 
adopt. But it remains an irrefragable conclusion from history, 
notwithstanding all deductions which are to be made from the 
ideal excellence ascribed to it in romance, that the point of 
honour of the middle ages is one of the chief elements of the 
developement of modern civilization. Through ages of great 
vicissitude, through alternate periods of barbarism and refinement, 
it has remained the distinctive badge of the higher classes of 
society ; their principal incitement to good, their chief defence 
against temptation ; however multiform in aspect, we can trace 
its identity under all the motley costumes of modern Europe; we 
detect it alike under the shaggy mantle of the Lombard Ariman- 
nus, under the chain-mail of the Norman, and under the panoply 
of the man-at-arms ; and had its received laws been reduced into 
a code at each of the periods which those personages represent, 
they would probably be found to correspond in a nearer degree 
than is generally imagined with those rules which the world 
imposes on the gentleman of the present day. It has been 
during all that time one great constituent of our social being, 
nearly coeval, we may almost say collateral, with Christianity 
itself, and deriving therefrom whatever it has of excellence. And 
notwithstanding all that modern philosophy may teach us, (ser- 
viceable as it has been in moderating the wild idolatry formerly 
paid to this bastard virtue,) the actions and sentiments which it 
inspires will still remain the objects of popular admiration and 
sympathy. Our author bitterly complains of the little honour 
which has been paid by historians to the exploits of his country- 
men in the wars of which we are treating. Is not this neglect 
obviously occasioned by the absence of all romantic brilliancy 
from their ranks ; their deficiency in those qualities which are the 
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salt of the modern world? Thus no distinguished commanders 
arose among their soldiers; no men fitted in any way to con- 
troul or quiet the spirit of an age so susceptible of chivalrous 
impulses. ‘They served, fought, and died, in a cause to which no 
sense or principle of honour attached them, Frundsberg has 
been called the German Bayard; a comparison of which oar 
author himself admits the extreme absurdity; yet he claims, and 
not without reason, the superiority for his hero in some parti- 
culars, for he seems to have possessed greater judgment and 
steadiness of character, and to have exhibited a better specimen 
of that compound of mildness, honesty and resolution, which the 
expressive old German dialect designated by the name of 
Biederkeit. Why then, with all these good qualities, and far 
higher military deserts than his rival, is Frundsberg forgotten, 
while the name of Bayard finds an echo wherever the spirit of 
chivalry has penetrated? Simply because the knight of Dauphiné, 
notwithstanding his many faults, still presents the closest copy of 
that ideal character which is the object of so much worship, and 
because his recorded sayings and actions are as many summaries 
of the duties inculcated by that worldly law which governs so 
large a part of the community. And, if that historian adopts a 
false estimate of the past who neglects or depreciates a principle 
which has been so widely recognized throughout the history of 
Christendom, we are inclined to think that the moral philosopher 
who adopts a similar line of sentiment does not take a much 
sounder view of the present or the future. It appears to us, that 
the spread of education and intelligence, in tending to assimilate 
the several orders of society, is much more likely to propagate 
this popular principle among classes which are at present little 
mfluenced by it, than to extinguish it among its present professors; 
for it is the child of training and imitation ; and if increasing 
knowledge teaches the poorer members of society to follow the 
example ‘of the wealthier in external conduct, and even to ape their 
follies and extravagances, it is surely to be expected that it will 
also render them disposed to submit to that arbitrary rule of ac- 
tion which the acquiescence of so many centuries has established 
among us. ‘Those who imagine that modern education is to 
evolve some new code of morality, or to add some undiscovered 
sanction to virtue, will of course dissent from these observations, 
which presume that its primary effect, at least, will rather be to 
spread over a wider surface the peculiar colour and tincture which 
now mark out a certain section of the community. 

It is on these grounds that we are disposed greatly to regret 
the tone which prevails throughout the writings of one whom we 
cannot but regard as the most useful historical writer of the pre- 
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sent day; we mean M. de Sismondi, the last volumes of whose 
Histoire des Francais embrace the same period with the volume 
before us. In his mind, democratic predilections, aud a thorough 
hatred of the upper classes of society considered as governors, 
appear to have strengthened with years, and his enthusiasm, (if a 
sentiment which displays itself almost wholly in vituperation can 
be so called,) accompanies him still more uniformly in his pro- 
gress through the annals of monarchical France than in his 
youthful labours on republican Italy. No one, we imagine, can 
accuse him of wilful misrepresentation of facts ; and his strong 
critical judgment renders him little liable to the danger of exag- 
gerating them. Yet the general effect of his narrative is any 
thing rather than just and impartial; he has abandoned, we think, 
the true moral vocation of an historian; which is to impregnate 
the minds of his readers with the principles and feelings of past 
ages, in order that they may institute a comparison between those 
worn-out motives of action and such as now prevail, and learn 
wisdom from the contrast; not to judge of past actions by the 
laws of modern opinion, keeping out of view the dominant ideas 
under whose influence such actions were performed ; a process 
which reverses the true course of philosophical reasoning, and 
can have no result except that of strengthening an already over- 
weening prejudice in favour of the wisdom of the present day. 
No wonder, therefore, if in his pages all kings are worthless and 
inconstant, all nobles tyrannical, all serfs oppressed and brutalized ; 
if he seems absolutely to deny the existence of virtue itself, ex- 
cept occasionally within the walls of some Italian city, and there 
only in the ranks of that faction which at the juncture he is 
writing of happened to be called the popular party. He views 
history, not as a citizen of the varying world which he describes, 
but from a point ab extra, as an utilitarian burgher of Geneva. 
But while we agree with him, and with our professor, in acknow- 
ledging the great modern principles both of military and civil action 
which are coeval with the Reformation, we do not partake in the 
feelings which cannot sympathize with the last inheritors of feudal 
enterprize, vainly sacrificing their lives around the persons of their 
monarchs, on the hill side of Flodden, or in the park of Mirabello. 

We have been insensibly led on, civilians as we are, by the inte- 
resting nature of the subject, and the preliminary contents of the 
amusing book before us, (from which most of our preceding details 
are compiled,) until we have scarcely left ourselves space to do 
justice to the hero of the work, whose grim portraiture frowns 
opposite to its title page. George von Frundsberg, to whom the 
Italian, Spanish, and French historians have shown very little par- 
tiality, was previously known in Germany only by a short memoir, 
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(Georg von Frundsberg’s Kriegsthaten,) written by one Reissner, 
not long after his hero’s decease ; and by the detached notices of 
him in modern biographical works. The life of the first captain 
of the early German infantry certainly deserved a more minute 
notice on the part of his countrymen. He was born and princi- 
pally resided at Mindelheim, in Bavaria, a castle and village which 
belonged to his family ; the same which gave afterwards to the 
Duke of Marlborough the title of his Imperial principality ; 
selected, perhaps, with some reference to the military recollec- 
tions already attached to the name. Born in 1473, he was early 
distinguished by his great strength and skill in martial exercises, 
as well as by some sort of mental cultivation, and a taste for the 
poetical fancies of the day. His first campaigns were fought in 
Maximilian’s war with the Swiss, in which his celebrated cotem- 
porary and neighbour, Goetz von Berlichingen, served for the first 
and last time under the Imperial standard. Both nobles were 
likewise engaged in the Bavarian civil war, where George received 
the honour of knighthood from Maximilian on the field of battle, 
near Ratisbon. But Goetz continued to waste the energies of 
his gallant and honest disposition in petty skirmishes with the 
neighbouring nobles and burghers of Swabia and Franconia, 
believing that while he fought to maintain the individual supremacy 
of each baron in his castle, he was in fact rescuing the common- 
wealth from oppression ; while Frundsberg, whose vocation was 
not for this sort of “ hedge-knight-errantry,” found himself 
enticed by the prospect of booty and reputation held out to 
military adventurers in Italy. He first appeared as colonel of a 
regiment of Landsknechts in the disgraceful war of the League 
of Cambray against Venice, and served with various success 
during the years of singular vicissitude which followed its dissolu- 
tion, in which he acquired considerable wealth, and a military 
reputation which raised him high in the favour of the princes of 
Austria. 

We next find him engaged in the wars of the Swabian league, 
which was formed in order to suppress the private feuds of these 
independent nobles, and numbered in its muster-roll most of the 
powerful feudatories and free towns of the south-east of Ger- 
many; the princes of the House of Austria were members of it, 
as counts of the Tyrol; and Frundsberg, who commanded the 
troops furnished by this important branch of the confederacy, 
held the highest military rank in the league under the Duke of 
Bavaria, its general. in 1519, they invaded the country of the 
turbulent Duke Ulrich of Wirtemberg ; he was forced to defend 
his fortresses, all of which easily fell, except two, Hohenasperg 
and Mockmiihl; the last of these was commanded by von Ber- 
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lichingen for his suzerain; and the incidents of his gallant de- 
fence on this occasion appear to have given origin to the scenes 
of the siege of Jaxthausen in Goethe’s famous drama, When 
the castle was at last surrendered, Goetz was treacherously seized 
and conveyed to Heilbron, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Frundsberg and other nobles, who were disposed to favour him. 
The details which this work contains of his imprisonment, and 
the correspondence to which it gave rise between Frundsberg, 
Franz von Sickingen, and the town-council of Heilbron, will be 
read with pleasure by those whom the study of the poet has led 
to take an interest in the fortunes of his iron-handed hero. On 
the election of Charles V., Frundsberg received from the youthful 
emperor a confirmation of his military command in the Tyrol, 
together with valuable fiefs and presents, Invested with this 
dignity, he attended the Diet at Worms, in which the division of 
sentiment already produced by the growing Reformation first 
broke out in public discussion. Frundsberg was one of those 
nobles whose minds had been the earliest to receive with favour, 
although with hesitation, iie stirring tidings brought by the monk 
of Wittenberg. As Martin Luther, cited before the Diet, was 
passing between the rows of the assembled nobles and prelates in 
order to enter the presence of the emperor, Frundsberg is said to 
have touched him on the shoulder, and addressed him in the 
following words :—‘‘ Monk! monk! (Ménchlein) thou art treading 
a path such as I and many other colonels have never ventured on 
in our most hazardous battle-fields ; if thou art honest at heart 
and certain of thy cause, go forward in God’s name, He will not 
abandon thee.” 

That the wishes which are disclosed in these pregnant expres- 
sions became matured, in the mind of George von Frundsberg, 
into a deliberate renunciation of Romish allegiance, his subse- 
quent conduct proves beyond a doubt. He was one of those who 
assisted most essentially, by arm and counsel, in the liberation of 
a large portion of his countrymen from spiritual controul. But 
we must be cautious not to judge of the conduct of the earliest 
champions of the Reformation (and especially of the rough sol- 
diers who embraced it while still heartily attached to the devo- 
tional practices in which their infancy was nurtured,) by the rules 
which are just and reasonable when applied to men who professed 
the Protestant creed when Protestantism had assumed a definite 
shape; after each of the new churches had decided for itself how 
much to retain or reject, and how much to add to ancient doctrine 
and discipline. Catholic writers are naturally zealous in pointing 
out the inconsistencies which marked the lives of the earliest 
reformers ; but although such inconsistencies may furnish good 
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grounds for impeaching their judgment, they can seldom be 
interpreted as proofs of insincerity. Amidst the irregular ebulli- 
tion of new opinions, many of the most daring and comprehensive 
dogmas of innovation came first to the surface; while, on the 
other hand, many of those practices which to modern eyes seem 
most unreasonable, mavy which an enlightened Catholic now 
rejects, were among the last fully abandoned by the new be- 
lievers. Hence the history of the Reformation alternately sur- 
prises us by the rapid progress made by liberal ideas, and by the 
slow ebb of superstition, Could we look distinctly into the 
spirit of those confessors of our churches, as we are partially 
enabled to do into that of Luther by the unreserved openness of 
his writings on topics connected with himself, we should probably 
find them all exhibiting, in less striking proportions, the charac- 
teristics of his rude and gigantic intellect, a strange mixture of 
the hardiest philosophy with the most vulgar prejudices. We 
should then be able to analyze the contradictory emotions which 
made Frundsberg lead armies across the Alps to humble the 
Pope, and yet go into battle, (as he did at Pavia,) with a monk’s 
cowl drawn over his helmet in token of devotion. So that while 
some of his reported actions have induced the Catholics to claim 
him as adhering at heart to the ancient faith, Luther, who had 
reason to know him, mentions him “among those heroes for 
whose sake God blesses a whole country;” and so shortly after 
his decease as during the war of Smalkalde, he was looked back to 
as one of the national champions against foreign dominion, and 
placed in the same rank with Arminius and Frederic Barbarossa, 

When war again broke out between Francis and the newly 
elected emperor, we find Frundsberg first employed in the inde- 
cisive campaign of Picardy, in the year 1521, Meanwhile the 
fortune of France, hitherto triumphant, began to waver in Lom- 
bardy; the Cantons were divided against each other; Venice 
weak and exhausted; Pescara, Leyva, and Colonna headed the 
troops which the prospect of new enterprizes and victories drew 
round the standard of the youthfulemperor. The gates of Milan 
were opened to his army; Leo X., the best ally of France, died 
suddenly, under circumstances which almost warranted the ready 
suspicion of the Italians. In this conjuncture, the Swiss, who 
seem to have resented the employment of the new German in- 
fantry in the Imperial armies, more than the recent slaughter of 
Marignano, were for the most part readily induced to embrace 
the cause of the monarch who had defeated them. Thousands 
of their best infantry joined the forces of Lautrec and the Ve- 
netians, and the balance of numbers again preponderated on 
their side, Lautrec advanced to the neighbourhood of Milan; 
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hiidthe’‘Utichy would have been once more recovered without a 
hlbw}*Hid it not been for the arrival of Frundsberg, at the head 
"Of “a régiment hastily collected in Upper Swabia, Tyrol, and 
"Trent. Each’ army gradually increased by the arrival of fresh 
; divefitiirers ; John de Medicis, with the black Italian bands, dis- 
“‘tihguished’ by the mourning scarfs which they wore in memory of 
Heo ‘X. (they are not to be confounded with the black bands of 
Gérman landsknechts), joined the French ; Pescara received con- 
‘sidérdble Spanish reinforcements. The French general found 
himself obliged to renounce his intended attack on Milan, and 
fall back upon the Lago Maggiore, in order to regain his military 
‘Hest and su plies at Arona, and to place himself in communi- 
cation with France; but the emperor’s generals took up a strong 
— at La Bicocca, an old hunting lodge of the Visconti 
4mily; four miles from Milan, on what is now called the Simplon 
104d, in order to intercept his intended retreat, They were de- 
fended on each flank by deep canals of irrigation, in front by an 
dttificial ravine or hollow road, the bank of which they had gar- 
‘ished with their whole artillery. At a little distance behind 
this bank, Frundsberg’s landsknechts were drawn up, protected 
by detached pelotons of arquebusiers, ranged three or four deep, 
so that one line might fire while another was reloading its pieces. 
Lautrec and the other generals of his army were now placed 
in a situation of great difficulty. ‘To remain in the Milanese was 
nearly impracticable; the French gendarmerie was the only part 
of their motley force on which they could rely ; but these had not 
‘toliched their pay for eighteen months, and their numbers and 
equipment were extremely deficient. The Swiss, on the other 
hand,’ were numerous, fierce, tired with the prolonged exertion 
of a war of posts and skirmishes, and determined to cut a way 
‘towards their mountains at anyhazard. ‘Their soldiers surrounded 
the tefits of the French leaders with menacing cries; their officers 
‘seconded, the ‘mutinous spirit of their countrymen, answering 
every representation of the impregnable nature of the Imperial- 
‘ist position with ‘reiterated demands of “ argent, bataille, ou 
congé.” ',Pedro Navarra alone, with the obstinacy for which he 
was distinguished, advised Lautrec, in the council of war which 
he held in this extremity, to resist their importunities at all risks, 
and to punish the most clamorous with death. But the marshal 
dared hot come to a rupture with the reckless soldiery, which con- 
stituted more than half of his army. Conscious of the perilous 
dnatyre of the. step he was about to take, he marched from Monza 
the 20th April, 1522, and directed the Baron Anne de Montmo- 
rency to lead the Swiss against the front of the Imperial army, 
winle he made some skilful efforts to turn both their flanks with 
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the rest, of his, force, But, this mancevre required. time, and pa- 
tience ; the Swiss followed nothing but. the blind impulse, half 
allied to: fear, whieh, tempts, men to precipitate themselves on 
danger, rather than, faee it calmly, and calculate the means: of 
overcoming it. , Before they reached the edge of the hollaw way, 
more than a thousand had fallen under the fire of the-artillery and 
arquebusiers. ; Yet they kept their ranks until they,reached the 
brink of the road, when finding it deeper than they, had anti- 
cipated, and encumbered with the preposterous length of their 
pikes, the foremost files were thrown into utter confusion. Pre- 
cipitated by the weight of their own advancing column into the 
fatal hollow, they were slaughtered in heaps by the fire of the 
enemy ; the strongest and boldest among them struggled out of 
the press, and clambered singly up the opposite bank, oly to 
perish on the points of the landsknechts; one of their leaders, Ar- 
nold yon Winkelried, no unworthy inheritor of the name, came 
near enough to cross pikes with Frundsberg himself, when he 
was slain, as the Swiss asserted, by a shot, for they jealously re- 
fused to allow that a Helvetian could be vanquished by any odds 
at the national weapon. ‘Twenty-two captains, and three thou- 
sand men had fallen, before the wings of the French army had 
reached their respective points of attack ; it was now too late to re- 
cover the day, and the whole force fell back in order. Pescara 


eagerly desired to pursue them and finish the campaign by. a come 
plete victory; he preved Frundsberg with intreaties and reproaches 


to advance from his position against the retreating enemy; but the 
German steadily refused; honour enough, he said, had. been wor 
that day. In fact, his countrymen appear to have generally 
adopted the last half at least of the Swiss maxim, “ No quarter 
in the field, no pursuit after victory.” Whether his refusal in this 
instance proceeded from prudence or from want of enterprize, it 
was cértaiuly justified by the event; for the discomfited Swiss 
soon broke up and returned to their country, obliging the French 
forcé, too weak to maintain itself without thém, to follow their 
example. ‘ The discouragement which they brought back from 
Bicocca to their chalets and workshops, lay several. years over 
the cantoris, and Frundsberg, whom they called the Man-eater, 
long remained the terror of the warriors of Uri.” 

The victory of Bicocca was followed, as was usually the case 
with these mercenaries, by a mutiny among the Germans, which 
Colonna ¢oald not appease without some sacrifices and heavy 
promisés. Their arms were turned against Getioa, and their lust 
of prey satiated with the plinder of that city, which ‘Was’ stormed 
dnd entered by the Tinperialists the 30th May, 1522. ‘Frunds- 
berg’s share of the spoil contained the emblematic silver sceptre 

VoL, XIV. 'NO. XXVII. E 
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of ‘the republic, her silver key of the Mediterranean, the chief 
batmer of the state, and a valuable compass, all which he brought 
back with the other relics of his Italian victories, to his castle at 
Mindelheim. 

When Francis I. again invaded Lombardy in 1524, and formed 
the ‘siege of Pavia, Frundsberg was commissioned to levy the in- 
fatitry destined to oppose him. Twenty-nine companies of foot, 
headed by the most distinguished captains of Germany, com- 

sed the force which he led over the Alps on this occasion. Many 

rgundian lances and independent mounted adventurers joined 
tlie expedition. The Imperialist army, under Pescara, Lannoy, 
and Bourbon, was at length assembled in considerable force, and 
ffioved to accomplish its crowning victory. It may appear a 
feedléss task to recapitulate the well-known details of the battle 
of Pavia, which have employed the pens of so many modern 
writers, from Robertson to Sismondi,* in our opinion the best 
historical battle-painter of the present day. Our German bio- 
grapher, however, considers the subject as by no means ex- 
hausted, having expended no less than forty closely printed pages 
in tracing, step by step, the varying progress of the combat; we 
will, therefore, follow him so far as to show the actual part which 
was takén by his hero and the landsknechts in the engagement. 

Northward from the city of Pavia lay the park of Mirabello, a 

rincely chase sixteen [talian miles in circumference, surrounded 
o a high wall: in the centre was the chateau, erected by Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti. The camp of the French was on the east of 
the city, its left resting on the southern wall of the park, which 
was broken down in three places to admit the passage of cavalry ; 
its right on the deep stream of the Tessino; its rear towards the 
besieged city; its front faced by a line of redoubts, was also de- 
fended by a ravine, through which a stream called the Vernacula 
flowed from the park into the Tessino; on its banks, in that se- 
os valley, the judicial combats of the Lombards were 
‘ought, when Pavia was the metropolis of their kingdom, So 
little did the French generals apprehend an attack on the side of 
the park (which nevertheless was the most vulnerable point of 
their position), that the chateau was selected for the residence of 
the ministers, the pope’s legate, and other persons whom it was 


* We cannot understand on what authority this writer, (whose predilections, where 
ho repablie is concerned, are always on the side of France), states the numbers en- 
gaged in the battle of Pavia, to have been equal on both sides, (Hist. des Franc. 
vol, xvi.) a computation at variance with those both of former compilers and original 
authorities, and hardly reconcilable with his own former account of the day (Rep. Ital. 
vol. x¥.}). Compating all statements, it will hardly be thought that Francis had less than 
double the Imperialist force in the field. 
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wished to place at a distance from the dangers of the engagement; 
they were protected by a part of the gendarmerie of) the rear 
guard, under whose patronage the country merchants had ésta+ 
blished in the park a fair, or temporary town, for the supply ‘of 
the army. Pescara, to whose superior military genius Bourbon 
and Lannoy instinctively yielded precedence, determined to profit 
by this misapprehension, and to enter the park; by which ma 
noeuvre he would be enabled to turn the French camp by the left, 
and then place himself in communication with the besieged, or to 
draw Francis from his intrenchments, and force him to battle on 
the open ground of the park itself. In the night following, the 
23d February, 1525, he detached Salcedo, a Spanish officer, to 
effect a breach in its northern wall with a battering ram, and the 
assistance of sappers, in order to avoid alarming the French with 
the noise of artillery. The first corps which penetrated through 
the breach, two hours before day-break, was a body of Albanian 
light horse: these were followed by six thousand infantryth 
Castilians— 


Il sagace Spagnuol, che sotto guida 

De’ due del sangue d’Avalo, ardiria 

Farsi nel cielo e nell’ inferno via— 
were under the command of the Marquis del Guasto, Pescara’s 
cousin; the Germans under Frundsberg’s lieutenant, Jacob von 


Wernau. All were ordered to wear their shirts over cuirass or 
doublet, and those among the landsknechts whose linen was scarce 
supplied the defect by fastening white paper on their breasts. 
Pescara followed with his Spanish arquebusiers and his scanty 
cavalry; Bourbon, Lannoy, and Frundsberg brought up the main 
body of the Germans. Although a part of the king’s artillery 
was brought to bear on the first divisions which entered the park, 
and occasioned them some loss, yet by the unaccountable supine- 
ness of the French, the whole infantry was enabled to form within 
the wall before any effectual interruption had been given to. its 
advance; they even allowed the Albanians under the Marquis di 
St. Angelo, Scanderbeg’s descendant, to surprise the chateau of 
Mirabello, and plunder the tents of the market people. When 
Francis at length moved from his position, the whole Imperialist 
force, perhaps 20,000 strong, was ranged in a line from north east 
to south west, its most advanced corps, or right wing, having ap- 
proached the town of Pavia, and the rear of the king’s army. 
The point of this extended line was exposed to the fire of the 
French artillery, which their own pieces, few and ill served, were 
quite insufficient to answer; already some of their cannon were 
abandoned, and the black landsknechts in Francis’s pay had re- 
pulsed the Albanian horse into the ravine of the Vernacula, when 
E2 
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the impetuosity of the king, and his resolution that the victory 
should not be won without his personal aid, deprived his troops 
Of ‘the advantage they had gained. He charged with the long 
line'of his gendarmerie, and by so doing masked his own artillery, 
in which his chief superiority consisted. The shock of his gal- 
Yant nobility easily bore down the Spanish and Burgundian lances ; 
but eré he could reach the pikes of the hostile infantry, the ar- 
quebusiers sallying out from the line in detached platoons, and 
again falling back when they had fired their pieces, made fearful 
havoc among his immediate followers; the cavalry wavered, their 
line‘was broken, and instead of a simultaneous charge they wasted 
their ‘strength in partial and feeble attacks, while every shot of 
ati drquebuss brought down the pride of some noble house. At 
Tengtli the infantry advanced to support them in one massy co- 
lam; the leading divisions consisted of the black bands of lands- 
kinéchts, who had just cleared the ground of the Albanians. 
‘These famous adventurers came chiefly from the countries on the 
Eoyer Rhine; placed under the ban of the empire, they served 
France with the zeal of exiled men; their chief leaders were Ri- 
thard; the so-called Duke of Suffolk, or Blanche Rose ; the Duke 
of ‘Gueldres ; and George Langenmantel, of Augsburg. ‘They 
Were ‘followed by the Swiss bands, which constituted the main 
Strength of the army. 

‘Hitherto the main body of the Imperial landsknechts had re- 
mained immoveable under the fire of the French artillery, their 
leader Frandsberg intently watching the aspect of the battle, and 
éyer and anon stepping from his ranks to detain with his own 
liand some fugitive arquebusier, and bring him back into the line. 
Thé critical moment had now arrived; before the head of the 
advancing column could reach Pescara’s inferior force, on the 
Fniperial right, against which its movement was directed, Frunds- 
Berg ‘and Sittich’s regiments, 10,000 strong, moved at once ob- 
hquely across the field, and took the enemy in flank; the black 
infantry, having just reached the lines of the Spaniards, faced 
about to meet the new opponent, and a desperate conflict began 
between the Germans of the two parties. Had the Swiss sup- 
ported their allies, the battle, as Francis himself averred, would 
yet have been won. It is difficult to ascertain the precise mo- 
ment or the immediate cause of their flight ; but it is certain, that 
imstead ‘of following the Germans, they fell back in disorder, with 
the éxception of one division ; their officers, finding it impossible 
todetain ‘them, rushed back into the conflict as common men. 
‘The ‘black’ landsknechts were now enveloped by the triple force 
of Frundsberg, Sittich, and Pescara; fighting man to man, with 
pike, sword, and halberd, they were borne down by the mere weight 
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of numbers and cut to pieces where they stood. Sulfa, 
and with him Gueldres; Langenmantel, the Count, of Nassau 
and fifty German nobles besides, paid with their lives the fort 
of their treason to the empire. 1 slenialine st 

The slaughter of these gallant troops decided the day, of Par 
via, and its event may thus justly be attributed to Frandsherg 
and his men, although the Spaniards have arrogated to themselves 
the whole glory of the field, and their boasting narratives haye 
been implicitly followed by writers of other nations, Frunds- 
berg’s own letter to the Archduke Ferdinand (which our author 
does not mention, not professing to have consulted manuscript 
authorities; a French translation of it, apparently sent to England, 
then in alliance with the empire, immediately after the, battle,.2s 
among the Cottonian MSS. at the British Museum) speaks of 
the victory with a modesty characteristic of the man. After, giving 
the highest commendations to the soldier-like conduct of, the, 
quebusiers, he merely says of himself that he and Marx Sitt 
defeated the French landsknechts and took a part of their artillery. 
Another passage in his letter shows the sanguinary character, of 
the fight, and the devoted gallantry by which the Swiss officers 
atoned for the inexplicable misconduct of the men, “ Item,” he 
says (with a dry simplicity like the English captain’s “ taken, and 
sunk as per margin”) “ les capitaines de Suisses ont été vangt- 
huit, dont les deux ont été prisonniers, et les vingt-six, tués avec 
leurs porteurs d’enseignes.” But such prisoners as were, takep 
among the Swiss, whose flight was cut off by the Duke. of, Alen- 
gon’s breaking down the bridge over the Tessino, were treated by 
the Germans with a forbearance, which was ill repaid a few years 
afterwards, when victory once more changed sides at Cerisolles. 
The successful infantry drew up in their square order on, the field 
which they had won; they took no part in the last act, of the 
battle, the ineffectual resistance and final slaughter of the Fre 
nobles around the person of their monarch. It was to a Spanish 
man-at-arms that he surrendered himself; Spanish soldiers stripp 
him of his ornaments, Spanish officers received the royal captive, 
and he was marched into the city amidst the rhodomontades, of 
Spanish arquebusiers. The Germans, whether from forbearance 
or from their usual inactivity, contented themselves with their vic- 
tory, made few prisoners, and obtained little booty; their southern 
allies almost monopolized the spoils of the camp and the ransom 
of the most distinguished captives, as well as the glory of the comer 
mon success. We shall not follow our author in his minute nar- 
rative of the capture of Francis; it is written with much, amyma- 
tion and apparently with much accuracy; he, is wrong, however, 
in saying that there is no trace to be found in the king’s letters of 
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the famous phrase “ Tout est perdu fors Phonneur.” The epi- 
grammatic turn of the sentence does honour to Pére Daniel, who 
séems to have composed it; but the original sentiment is quoted 
by Sismondi. “ De toutes choses ne m’est demeuré que l’hon- 
neur'et la vie qui est sauve.” 

Shortly afterwards, the renewed league of France with Pope 
Clement VII. again threatened the power of Charles V. in Lom- 
bardy. Most of the lesser states of Italy were hostile to the 
Spanish occupation. Bourbon, who commanded at Milan, find- 
ing the storm gradually collecting around him, pressed Frundsberg 
to raise a fresh levy of landsknechts and march to his assistance ; 
Charles V. urged the same request to his brother the Archduke 
Ferdinand. But the emptiness of the imperial treasury, the im- 
minent danger of Germany from the Turks after the battle of 
Mohacz (1526), and the disordered state of the empire itself, were 
great obstacles in the way of any fresh adventure across the Alps. 
‘They would probably have been sufficient to prevent it, had not 
a new and more powerful motive arisen to influence the counsels 
of men. The rapid spread of Lutheranism in Germany had be- 
gun to excite uneasiness among temporal as well as spiritual po- 
tentates; hence the alliance between France and Rome was 
looked upon by the warlike leaders of the Protestants (if we may 
call them by that name before they had yet assumed it, or become 
animated by any spirit of union,) with undefined apprehensions of 
danger to their new belief; while among the commonalty the 
zeal of the daily increasing proselytes was mainly directed against 
Rome itself, the seat of Antichrist, the mark of political hostility 
to every true German, and of religious hatred to every Lutheran. 
Frundsberg’s personal feelings were strongly tinctured with the 
prevailing enthusiasm. What he would have done had he lived a 
few years later, when his attachment to the House of Hapsburg 
would necessarily have interfered with his religious predilections, 
it is not easy to conjecture; but as yet the two principles had not 
been set in opposition; and instead of appearing as a mercenary 
colonel of adventurers, he exhibited on this occasion some im- 
pulses not unworthy of a patriotic and religious champion. The 
foree he now collected in Swabia was chiefly levied at his own 
cost and that of his officers; he mortgaged his paternal inheritance 
at Mindelheim, pledged the remaining booty of his former cam- 
paigns, even to his wife’s jewels and ornaments, and got together 
m three weeks twelve thousand soldiers of fortune, to whom he 
was enabled to pay their first month’s wages, without knocking 
at the doors of his master’s empty exchequer. The story of the 
gold chain, which Frundsberg carried about his neck, and which 
he professed his intention to employ in hanging the Pope with 
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his own hands, has been hitherto repeated by all historians; and, 
as it is the only trait by which his hero is known to ordinary 
readers, we are sorry that our author thinks it necessary to 
impeach the validity of so general a tradition. Nor can we sed 
why he should be angry with Paul Jovius for inventing such a 
report, since his own account of Frundsberg’s conversation with 
the Cardinal von Kléss, who endeavoured to stop his march in 
the county of Trent, is not much more complimentary to: the 
good manners of the zealous veteran. He broke up from Trent; 
“ in God’s name,” on the 12th of November, 1526. The Duke 
of Urbino, who commanded the league of the pope’s allies, had 
occupied all the passes leading to Milan by the lake of Garda; 
and encamped with the main body of his troops on the rivet 
Adda. But Frundsberg avoided the forces which were stationed 
to intercept him by a hazardous march over the steep crest of the 
Piamonte, which lies west of the lake of Garda: a feat which 
was not accomplished without considerable personal difficulty by 
the veteran colonel, who had grown corpulent and unwieldy; he 
is represented by Reissner in a somewhat ludicrous light, whilst 
overcoming the difficulties of the ascent; one sturdy landsknecht 
drew him up by the collar, others protected him with their ex~ 
tended pikes from slipping sideways, another finally pushed him 
up from behind with the but-end of his weapon; a less dignified 
attitude, certainly, than that of Bonaparte ascending the St. 
Bernard on David’s theatrical war-horse. When the Germans 
arrived at Brescia, they found all the roads to Milan beset by 
Urbino’s cavalry; Frundsberg, therefore, led them southward 
by forced marches to the Po, in order to deceive the enemy into 
the belief that he intended to march straight into the papal terri- 
tory. At Borgoforte the passage of the great river was disputed. 
by Giovanni de’ Medici, with the Italian black bands and Venetian 
artillery; and the adventurous inroad of the Germans would 
have been arrested in the narrow angle between the Po and the 
Mincio, had not the politic Duke of Ferrara, who played alter- 
nately the game of both parties, despatched to them by the river 
supplies of provisions and money, together with two falconets on 
wheel-carriages. These pieces, as fate ordained, became of greater 
value than the whole artillery of Venice, for a shot, fired by the 
hands of Frundsberg himself, mortally wounded the young Italian 
leader, whose loss was followed by the total dispersion of his force. 
The landsknechts passed the Po, and continued their march up 
the stream along its right bank, crossing one by one the rivers 
which descend from the Apennines, swollen by the rains of. an 
unusually stormy winter. They reached Piacenza with the greatest 
difficulty, and encamped before its walls, having been long given 
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up for lost by the partizans of the Imperial cause. Here Bourbon 
was at last able to detach some cavalry to their assistance, being 
himself detained at Milan in compulsory idleness through want 
of money. Round the German camp the country was wasted by 
friends and enemies; every day passed in ceaseless alarms and 
skirmishes between the newly arrived light horse and that of Ur- 
bino. Frundsberg, helpless and constrained to inaction, was tor- 
mented by gloomy anticipations; he listened night and day to the 
cry of a screech-owl, which haunted his quarters, and dreaded it 
as the omen of approaching evil. 

At length, late in January, 1527, Bourbon was enabled to move 
to his relief. He had, to use his own expression, “ cavato insino 
al sangue di Milano,” in order to appease his soldiers; but even 
thus he had hardly cancelled their arrears of pay: when he joined 
Frundsberg, their united armies presented the aspect of a force 
of 32,000 men, without supplies, without money, and surrounded 
by enemies, from the sovereign princes and magistrates of the 
Italian states to the lowest peasant who dwelt within their juris- 
diction. Over such a multitude, Bourbon, a traitor, and a fo- 
reigner to all of them, scarcely respected for the imperial commis- 
sion which he carried, retained no authority. Frundsberg himself 
was obliged to submit to every demand of his men, rendered fero- 
cious by the disappointment of all the hopes they had been taught 
to embrace: and dreadful is the history of an army in which the 
soldier leads the officer. ‘Their march southward was signalized 
by rapine and devastation amid continual mutinies: on one oc- 
casion, while the Germans contented themselves with refusing 
to obey orders, and remained in their ranks vociferating lanz! 
lanz! geld! geld! the Italians and Spaniards, more fiery and re- 
vengeful, pursued Bourbon with their lances and forced him to 
take refuge in the stall of Frundsberg’s stable. At length, on 
the 16th March, the latter called together his followers in the 
camp at S. Giovanni, presented himself before them, attended by 
his son Melchior, and Philibert, Prince of Orange, and made 
them a long address, in which the most prodigal promises were 
held out to them. “ Thus spake Frundsberg,” says Reissner, 
“* wildly and earnestly, enough to move a stone,—but the lands- 
knechts were no longer to be governed by the expostulations of 
their Father.” They renewed their cries of geld! geld!—they 
lowered their pikes against the officers who approached them, and 
Frundsberg, overcome by his disappointment and the violence of 
his passions, was struck with apoplexy in front of his regiment. 
This fearful accident appeased for a while the tumult; he was 
carried to his quarters, and recovered sufficiently to sit down at 
table with his despairing officers, but he was unable to speak, his 
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voice being entirely gone. Paralysis and fever followed; he was 
removed from the camp to Ferrara, where he was teceived: with 
friendly care by the Duke Alfonso. The triumph of, the-Gai 
tholics at the judgment which had befallen him, and theircontis 
dent anticipation that the levies which the credit of his:name bad 
raised would disband when deprived of him, were, soon turned 
into mourning ; the landsknechts remained true to their standard} 
and the loss of the only leader who could have, moderated their 
savage impetuosity, served but to aggravate the chastisement of 
Rome. vo odd a6 
Such was the disastrous termination of the career ofa wafrior 
who had grown grey in almost incessant military labours,;and 
acquired so extensive and permanent an influence amoung his coun 
trymen. Frundsberg lingered many months im Perrata;éiundér 
multiplied bodily and mental sufferings; the Duke Alfonsé, 
although he still continued his attentions to the sick leader, hud 
joined the party of France; his personal affairs beeame>eni- 
barrassed, and he was besieged by the clamours of . the disa 
pointed creditors to whom he had mortgaged his whole substance 
in the ardour of his zeal for the expedition. | His,.gallanteson 
Melchior perished in Rome, with thousands of ; his): phuades- 
gorged countrymen. Amidst these complicated distresses;va 
letter arrived from the Archduke Ferdinand, requesting his oaid 
in contriving how to resist the new French invasion unden:Laa- 
trec.. But the spirit was broken; the old war-horse.no:doriger 
answered to the call of the trumpet. His reply, which;is;quotéd 
at length in this work, is only a painful recapitulation. of private 
and public causes of grief, which disabled him from present ser- 
vice, although he still hoped to recover from the sickness under 
which he laboured. In fact, he once more joined the: argxpin 
Lombardy during the ensuing spring, and was preseut,'although 
without taking an active part, at the unsuccessful siegeiof Isedi. 
He had just strength enough remaining to return oneeq more 
over the Grison Alps to his castle of Mindelheint, im. order 
to die in the home of his ancestors, eight days. after his arrival, 
on the 28th of August, 1528. He received, say ' his later 
biographers, the sacrament after the old fashion,.and ‘founded 
a mass in his church at Sterzingen. But we need, only refer 
to the former observations which have been made jon, ,this 
subject, in order to remind our readers that these facts, if dnuily 
reported, by no means prove that he had abandoned hisibutheran 
sentiments. roieeeq ati 
Professor Barthold has not thought fit to desert the, arniyi of 
Bourbon along with the unfortunate hero of bis biography: be 
has devoted the last and perhaps the most interesting part ofshis 
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book to a minute relation of the famous sack of Rome, in which 
Frundsberg’s landsknechts played a principal part. Although this 
narrative is animated and amusing, it contains little which is not 
to be found in well-known compilations, without resorting to 
original authorities; and, like other parts of the book before us, 
it a3 extremely prolix and discursive, and somewhat confused, 
owing to the author's endeavour to condense into one tale all the 
varying recitals of the several historians of the time, a practice 
which, if not very ably conducted, occasions perpetual and 
wearisome interruptions, for the purpose of comparison and col- 
lation. One more fault we have to find, before dismissing this 
volume with a sincere recommendation to all lovers of the spirit- 
stirring history of Europe’s most brilliant age: we cannot but 
observe, that our author is unfortunately addicted to the flowery, 
periphrastic, Byzantine style of narrative, and to those constant 
efforts at picturesque writing, which modern historians seem to 
make, in order to confront with equal arms their rivals, the histo- 
rical novelists. But however popular the works of these latter 
gentlemen may be (although to our taste, with the single excep- 
tion of those of the great founder of the school, they present the 
most uniform example of the “‘ genre ennuyeux” which are to be 
met with in modern writing) it is very certain that a serious his- 
tory, written @ la Walter Scott, is an infliction of no ordinary 
kind, and one of the worst effects of that false taste which the ex- 
traordinary success of recent works of fiction has introduced in 
the literary world. 


Art. IIl.—1. Voyage en Turcomanie et d Khiva fait en 1819 
and 1820, par M. N. Mouraviev. Revue par MM. Epyries 
et Klaproth. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

2. Voyage dOrenbourg & Boukhara, fait en 1820, redigé par M. 
le Baron Georges de Meyendorff, et revue par M. le Che- 
valier Amedée Jaubert. Paris. 1826. 8vo. 


Tue political and social condition of Central Asia, after having 
been almost wholly neglected since the days of Marco Polo and 
Rubruquis, has recently attracted some share of the attention which 
its importance seems to demand. When Russia became mistress 
of the countries between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and vir- 
tually of the seas themselves, it was reasonably suspected that such 
an ambitious power might direct its views further to the east and 
south, and attempt in our days to realize the project of the Ma- 
cedonian Alexander, by founding universal dominion on the mo- 
nopoly of the commerce between Europe and Asia. ‘There has 
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been also for some years a growing belief that sufficient advan- 
tage has not been taken of our position in India to extend British 
commerce. A glance at the map of Asia shows mighty rivers, 
not very distant from the presidencies, through which our manu- 
factures might be conveyed into the very heart of Asia, and it 
was known that these facilities, from some cause or other, had 
been either altogether overlooked, or at least used to a very 
limited extent. ‘The publication of Heeren’s Researches, of which 
an English translation has only recently been completed, gave a 
new stimulus to enquiry; that indefatigable scholar had traced out 
with unrivalled industry and ability the great commercial routes 
of antiquity; the sources of the wealth possessed by Babylon, by 
Tyre, and by the Greek cities of Asia; he had shown that some 
trade still travelled in the same directions, and he thus suggested 
the possibility of again opening the ancient marts, and restoring 
them to their former efficiency. 

Fortunately, the three subjects of enquiry, the feasibility of the 
imputed desigus of Russia, the possibility of establishing an ex- 
tensive commerce between the Indo-British cities and central 
Asia, and the probability of a considerable portion of Asiatic 
trade being again directed into its ancient channels, must all be 
determined by the same analysis, an examination of the countries 
between Russia and India, Still more fortunately, ample means 
have been provided for such an examination, not only by the Rus- 
sian travellers, with whose works we have headed this article, but 
also in the Correspondence of Jacquemont, the French naturalist, 
reviewed in our Number before last, and in the still more recent 
works of two of our own travellers, Lieutenant Conolly,* and 
Lieutenant Burnes,+ of whom their country has just reason to be 
proud, In one or other of these works information may be found 
respecting almost every point connected with our enquiries, and it 
is our purpose to select from each of them such portions of that 
information as appear to us of importance in guiding our deci- 
sions, 

In an article which appeared in the Eighth Number of this 
Review (pp. 574—601,) it was shown that the advantages which 
Russia was supposed to have derived from the acquisition of 
the Caucasian provinces, had been greatly overrated; that the 
wild tribes over whom she had established nominal sway would 
be dangerous enemies rather than obedient subjects; and that 
the fusion of these provinces into the Russian empire was a very 


* Travels to the Indus, through Persia and Affghaunistaun, 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 

t Travels into Bokhara; being the Account of a Journey from India to Cabool, 
Tartary and Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage on the Indus, from the Sea to La- 
hore, &c. 3 vols. 8yo. Murray. 
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improbable contingency, while the attempt would cost much 
blood and treasure to the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. A very 
few months sufficed to show the soundness of these views. In 
the spring of the following year (1830), a false prophet named 
Kazi Mollah appeared among the Mussulman mountaineers; he 
soon collected a vast number of followers, and for nearly two years 
maintained a desperate guerilla warfare against the Russians, and 
the tribes that retained their allegiance. Not one syllable was 
said about this war in Europe until the insurrection was sup- 
pressed, (nearly three years after,) when it pleased the cabinet of 
St. Petersburgh to issue an official report, in which there was ,a 
great parade of victories obtained, but at the same time circum- 
stances incidentally mentioned, which proved that the issue of 
the contest was more than once doubtful. The fierce resistance 
which the Russians had to encounter may be estimated by the 
following extract from the Report. , 


“ A party of about fifty men commanded by the Mollah Abderrah- 
man, one of the most determined partizans of Kazi Mollah, was cut off 
from the rest of the troop, and blockaded in a large house. They had 
no chance of escape, but when summoned to surrender at discretion, 
they shouted out some verses of the Koran, as is their custom when they 
devote themselves to death, then piercing loop-boles in the walls, they 
maintained a well-supported and well-directed fire against the assailants. 
Some grenades thrown into the chimney exploded in the midst of the 
house, but this shook not their tesolution. As it was necessary to put 
an end to their bravado, orders were given to set fire to the house. 
Eleven of them, half suffocated by the smoke, came out and surrendered 
themselves; a few others, with sword and dagger in hand, threw them- 
selves on the bayonets of our soldiers; but the greater part perished 
with the Mollah Abderrahman, singing to the last their song of death.” 


Whether these brave men were obstinate rebels or resolute 
patriots must be determined by a future age; but it is very clear 
that they and their countrymen could never be submissive vassals 
to Russia. But desperate valour was not the only impediment 
to the progress of the imperial forces; nature itself placed formi- 
dable obstacles before them, and if the road to Himry, Kazi 
Mollah’s head quarters, be a specimen of Caucasian communica- 
tions, the military occupation of a single province is physically 
impossible. 


“ The road to Himry, from the territory of the Tehentchentzes pre- 
sents incredible difficulties. It ascends from Kazanai to the snowy 
summit of a lofty mountain, and then descends in a winding direction 
about four wersts (three miles) over the scarped side of a mountain, along 
precipices and across rocks; it is only the breadth of an ordinary foot- 
path. It afterwards passes about the same distance over the narrow 
projections of rocks, where there is no means of passing from one to the 
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other but by ladders, with which it is necessary to come provided. When 
it afterwards joins another road coming from Erpeli, it becomes still 
narrower, between two lofty walls of perpendicular rock; and finally, in 
front of the village of Hamry, it is crossed by three walls, the first of 
which is flanked by towers. The whole side of the mountain is cut into 
terraces, so judiciously arranged as to afford the means of making the 
most effective resistance.” 


No wonder that in such a position the garrison of Himry 
should have exclaimed, “ The Siicline can come to us only as 
the rain comes.” It would lead us too far from our immediate 
subject to relate how these difficulties were overcome; but we 
must make room for the final scene. 


* After the soldiers had carried the first wall, it was not possible for 
the garrisons of the towers to escape. Still they refused to surrender, 
but on the contrary became more obstinate in their resistance, General 
Veliaminov opened a heavy cannonade on the ramparts in front of the 
towers, but as the bandits still maintained their fire, a body of volunteers 
from the corps of sappers and miners stormed the forts, and put the 
mountaineers who defended them to the sword. Amongst those who fell 
were Kazi Mollah and his most distinguished partizans; their bodies, 
pierced with bayonets, were recognized next morning by their country- 
men. Night put an end to the combat, and our advanced guard halted 
between the third wall and the village. On the morning of the 30th of 
October (1832) the Russian troops entered into Himry.” 


Matters have improved a little since the suppression of this in- 
surrection; but Lieutenant Conolly assures us that the Russians 
have still but an insecure authority over these mountaineers, 


*‘ The Russians do not yet command free passage through the Cauca- 
sus; for they are obliged to be very vigilant against surprise by the Cir- 
cassian sons of the mist, who still cherish the bitterest hatred against 
them. In some instances the Russian posts on the right of the defile 
were opposed to little stone eyries perched upon the opposite heights ; 
and when any number of the Caucasians were observed descending the 
great paths on the mountain side, the Russian guards would turn out 
and be on the alert. Not very long before our arrival we learned that a 
party of Circassians had, in the sheer spirit of hatred, lain in ambush 
for a return guard of some sixteen Cossacks, and killed every man. 

“ Such facts seem to argue great weakness on the part of the Rus- 
sians; but great have been the difficulties they have contended with, in 
keeping the upper hand over enemies, whose haunts are almost inacces- 
sible to any but themselves. Several colonies of these ferocious moun- 
taineers have been captured and transplanted to villages of their own in 
the plains, where they are guarded, and live as sulkily as wild beasts; 
and a general crusade, if I may be allowed the expression, has been 
talked of for some years past, to sweep such untameable enemies from 
the mountains, and settle them on the plains in the interior of Russia.” 
—Conolly, vol. i. p. 9. 
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The proposed remedy would be found worse than the disease; 
but Lieutenant Conolly thinks that by the possession of Anapa 
and Poti, the ports whence these mountaineers procured arms 
and ammunition, Russia will have less difficulty in restraining 
future excesses. We cannot quite agree with him, for Ireland is a 
sad example of the utter impossibility of preventing a turbulent 
population from procuring arms and ammunition. A getitleman 
from Astrakhan, with whom we had some conversation on this 
subject, mentioned to us a circumstance very likely to aggravate 
these evils. The government of these southern provinces 1s con- 
ferred as a punishment; from what we have said no one will 
doubt that it is felt as such, but we mean that the appointment is 
avowedly made by the court in many instances as a milder sen- 
tence of exile than transmission to Siberia. Hence necessarily 
the governor hates the governed, oppression produces resistance, 
resistance affords an excuse for further oppression, and the evils 
go on in a complete circle, which it is not easy to break through, 
when all its tendencies afé to self-perpetuation. 

Through its Caucasian provinces, it therefore’ seems very im- 

robable that Russia can ever expect to direct a profitable trade. 

he facilities supposed to be afforded by the Cyrus and Phasis 
have been shown, in the article to which we have referred, to be 
quite visionary. 

The next question is, could Russia establish a lucrative caravan 
trade from Astrakhan to Khiva, or from Orenburg to Bokhara? 
Or finally, could that power establish a settlement on the eastern 
side of the Caspian, through which communication might be 
openéd with the great marts of Central Asia? The discussion of 
the first question leads us to consider the character of those nations 
through which the caravans must pass; the second involves matters 
purely geographical. Before discussing either of them, we must 

riefly notice some ethnographical matters respecting the appella- 
tions of Turks and Tartars, which are too frequently confounded; 
and we shall chiefly follow the guidance of Klaproth, who is un- 
doubtedly the best authority on the subject. 

The Tartars, known also by the names of Mongols, Kalmucks 
atid Mantchews, originally inhabited the country to the north-east 
of China. Without entering into their history, it is sufficient to 
say that the Black Tartars or Mongols were subject to a Turkish 
tribe, sometimes called the tribe of White Tartafs; they were 
liberated from their bondage by Yesukai, who slew their chief, 
Temujin, and gave his name to a son, born shortly after the vic- 
tory. ‘This son, on succeeding to the chieftaincy, or as some think, 
after he had been chosen head of the confederate Tartar tribes, 
took the name of Jenghiz-khan. It is unnecessary to enumerate 
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the vast conquests made by him and his successors; we must, 
however, observe, that in the reign of his son, the most important 
Turkish tribes were subdued, and that in the western kingdoms 
and khanats, formed out of his empire, the princes were Tartars 
and the subjects and soldiers Turks, Yet the name of Tartar 
was applied to these tribes long after every trace of the Mongolian 
domination had disappeared—language, countenance and religion. 
The ethnographic error is of some importance, because the Turks 
belong to the Caucasian, and the Tartars to the Mongolian race. 
It deserves also to be remarked that the name of Mogul, given to 
the emperors of Delhi, is clearly erroneous; Baber and his com- 
panions were Turks, and Timfr-leng’s pretended descent from 
Jenghiz-khan is a mere fable, resulting from the similarity of their 
conquests. We shall have more than one occasion to remark on 
the confusion of the names Turk and Tartar by some of the 
authors before us. 

The land route from Astrakhan to Khiva is nearly, if not quite, 
impracticable ; the intervening country consists chiefly of barren 
steppes, and wherever a patch of vegetation is to be found it is 
occupied by “ the sons of the desert,” eager to make travellers 
their prey. A shorter and safer mode of communication is afforded 
by the Caspian sea, and this was the route taken by Mouraviev in 
1819. He landed in the bay of Balkan, and having with some 


difficulty procured camels and horses, commenced his journey 
over a barren steppe. 


“The aspect of the steppe was calculated to excite any thing rather 
than pleasurable emotion ; it was the image of death, or rather of deso- 
lation after some great revolution of nature; the eye could discover 
neither beast nor bird, nor verdure; no single plant refreshed the view, 
save that at distant intervals might be seen spots where a few stunted 
shrubs seemed with difficulty to maintain existence.”"—Mouraviec. 


On his road through this desert he passed through the bed of 
some river that had been dried up, and discovered traces either of 
a very large lake that had disappeared, or of the Caspian, whose 
extent he believes to be much diminished from what it was in 
ancient times. ‘To these matters we shall soon return, but must 
now record an ominous incident which filled him with not un- 
founded forebodings. 


* Before sun-rise we met a numerous caravan of the (Turkish) 
tribe of Igdyr ; it was composed of 200 men and 1000 camels. They 
made great noise on their march, they sting, laughed and shouted, glad 
of having got out of Khiva, and of having made there an advantageous 
purchase of corn. They were going to Mangiblak . . . They looked at 
us very curiously, and asked our Turcomans, “ who are these?” ‘‘ They 
are Russian prisoners,” replied they; ‘“ this year one of their ships was 
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wrecked, on our coast, and we have taken these three to sell at Khiva.” 
‘« Carry off! Carry off the cursed infidels,” they exclaimed in chorus, 
with a ferocious laugh, “‘ we have just sold three of them ourselves at an 
exceeding good price!” — Mouravieo. 


The aspect of the desert became less savage as the party ap- 
proached Khiva, and they at length reached a rich and fertile 
country, watered by canals from the Oxus and some minor streams, 


‘“‘T had never seen, even in Germany, fields so carefully cultivated as 
those round Khiva. All the houses were surrounded with canals, over 
which light bridges were thrown. I strolled through beautiful meadows 
planted with rich fruit trees. Numbers of birds enlivened with their 
song these splendid orchards. ‘The kibitki (moveable huts) and houses 
of*clay, scattered over this charming country, afforded one of the most 
delightful prospects imaginable. I asked my conductors (who belonged 
to ‘the ‘tribes of the desert) why they did not pay equal attention to 
agriculture, or why they did not prefer the fertile plains of Khiva to their 
savage <lesert. ‘O ambassador!’ they replied, ‘ we are masters, these 
ate Jabourers; they fear a chief, we fear God only,’ ”—Mouraviev. 


The nearer Mouraviev approached to Khiva, the more had he 
reascn to fear that his enterprise would have an unfavourable 
issue. His inquiries about the distances of places, the position 
and depth of the wells, and the seasons most favourable for tra- 
velling, were regarded as positive proofs of his being a spy; while 


the accounts he constantly heard of the cruelty with which the 
Russian slaves were treated, and the savage ferocity with which 
their attempts to escape were punished, proved to him that dread 
of his sovereign’s vengeance would have little influence in the 
court of Khiva. The extent of the Russian slave-trade was 
greater than he had conceived; the Kirghis hunt men along the 
whole frontier of Orenburg, and sell them at a high price to the 
Khivans. He consequently felt as humiliated as an ambassador 
from Haiti landing at New Orleans. A proof of the distracted 
state of the country was afforded him by the residences of the 
chief proprietors around Khiva; each of these was a regular little 
fortress, capable of standing a smart siege. Mouraviev had every 
“Opportunity of becoming acquainted with these baronial towers, 
for he was‘ithprisoned in‘one of them as a spy for forty-eight 
days. We pass over the personal adventures of the ambassador, 
to glance at his account of Khiva. ‘This oasis, he says, if placed 
under an enlightened government, would become the great mart 
of commerce between Central Asia and Europe. It already 
carries on a considerable trade with Orenburg by caravans through 
the steppes of the Kirghis, and with Astrakhan by caravans which 
meet Russian vessels at the Bay of Balkan. Mouraviev, there- 
fore, strenuously recommends the Russians to take possession of 
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the country, aud assures them that they will thus secure the com- 
merce of Bokhara. The distance of Bokhara from Khiva is given 
in the characteristic answer of a Turkman: “ it is seven days’ 
journey for an honest man, and three for a thief.” Lieutenant 
Conolly’s comment on Mouraviev’s proposal is quite decisive as 
to its practicability. 

** Mouraviev some years ago talked sanguinely about marching to 
capture Khiva and revolutionize Tartary with 3000 men; but I do not 
read that he made any arrangements for communicating with his country- 
men even in case of success. He speculates upon several very uncertain 
aids, and in my humble opinion his plan is rather a romantic one. The 
Turkmans being greatly divided amongst themselves, some of them might 
be induced to assist the Russians, for interest is a first principle with 
them; but they are quite as treacherous as greedy, and though they 
would perhaps assist the invaders as long as they had the best of it, they 
would turn upon them in case of a reverse. 

“ With respect to the communication between the Caspian sea and 
Khiva (a journey of about seventeen days at a very moderate computa- 
tion), it is interrupted in summer by the great heats, which render the 
passage across the desert a serious undertaking, and the road may be said 
to be open only for nine months and a half in the year, i. e. from the 
middle of August till the commencement of June.”—Conolly, i. 150. 


But though Russia would certainly be a loser by an attempt to 
seize Khiva for itself, it might, as an ally of Persia or of some 
Turkman chief, establish in that country a more stable govern- 
ment that would revive the ancient prosperity of Karasm, The 
sands between Khiva and the Caspian contain manifest traces of 
former cultivation, and Lieutenant Conolly, whose practical good 
sense is proved by every page of his book, declares that the soil 
might easily be rendered again productive by ordinary labour. 

Before parting with Mouraviev, it is perhaps necessary to say 
a few words respecting the ancient connection of the Oxus with 
the Caspian Sea, which he strenuously asserts, and which Lieute- 
nant Burnes more than doubts, The brief remarks of the latter 
on the subject have shaken our belief in the existence of this 
asserted connection, notwithstanding the number and respecta- 
bility of the authorities that may be quoted in its support. Lieu- 
tenant Conolly also declares that he passed over the bed of what 
was once a very large river, but he hesitates before pronouncing it 
to be a branch of the Oxus. 


“Coming to the bank of a dry nullah (water-course), we kept 
along it till we found a place of descent into the bed. This, after 
a while, led us into deep ravines, and from them we passed into what 
appeared to be the deserted bed of a once very large river. We jour- 
pred N.E. up its centre for two hours, then a little before sun-set 
halted to prepare a meal. The Syud (descendant of Mohammed) 
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and I, parting from the centre, walked each to a bank, and measured 
Jointly a thousand paces. The soil differed from that above, having 
gravel and pebbles, and against the right bank to which I walked, many 
large stones were collected, and the earth near it was coned up, as if by 
the strong force of water. The banks, which were very high and much 
worn, would run for some distance at a breadth about equal to that 
which we measured; then they would be broken into a succession of 
deep parallel ravines, each the size of a nullah...... My friend, the 
Syud, not only saw no reason why this great bed, which could be traced 
so far east, should not be admitted to prove the ancient historian’s account 
of the Oxus, but he was inclined to think that, if the water of one of a 
river's two arms was turned off (as it is traditional that one stream of the 
Oxus was) by human agency, it might by the same means be conducted 
back again, so as to afford ‘* Messieurs les Russes” water communication 
between the Caspian and the capital of Karasm. This would indeed be 
revolutionizing Asia.”—Conolly, vol. i. p. 82. 


The testimonies of oriental writers to the existence of a connec- 
tion between the Oxus and the Caspian have been collected by 
M. Jaubert, ina very able memoir on this river, published in the 
Nouveau Journal Asiatique for December, 1833. Mouraviev also 
declares that he met with the dry bed of a river, but he places it 
about 150 miles north of the channel discovered, or supposed to 
be discovered, by Lieutenant Conolly. There are, however, phy- 
sical obstacles to such a course of the Oxus; a range of mountains 
extends from the Bay of Balkan to Mestridis, and the declivity of 
that part of Asia is clearly towards the north. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is difficult to believe that a river, whose course is 
north-west, should suddenly turn to the west-south-west, when 
there is no mountain or any other physical cause to change its 
direction. Herodotus says that the Oxus flows into the Caspian, 
becausé he was unacquainted with the existence of the sea of 
Aral. The canals, extending from Karasm towards the desert, 
are probably the cause of Abu’l-ghazi’s belief that the Oxus itself 
once flowed in that direction; Conolly and Mouraviev appear to 
have examined either salt-lakes partially dried, or ravines formed by 
melted snow; the slope of the country is sufficient to decide the 
controversy, for that completely refutes the possibility of the sup- 
posed communication. Even if such a branch of the Oxus had 
existed, it could scarcely be now restored; and, consequently, the 
trade between that river and the Caspian must be conducted by 
caravans as at present. The average time of passing the inter- 
vening desert is ten days. 

We must now direct our attention to Meyendorff’s journey 
from Orenburg to Bokhara. The embassy to which he was at- 
tached was escorted by a little army, consisting of 200 Cossacks, 
200 infantry, 25 Bashkirs, and 2 pieces of artillery; and yet it was 
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with fear and trembling that Meyendorff thus escorted began his 
journey. 


“* Dangers presented themselves in vast numbers ; it was possible that 
the Kirghis, always reluctant to have their territories explored by the 
Russians, might attack us by night ; this supposition was not — 
for not far from the Sir-deria (the ancient Jaxartes) in 1803, Lieutenant 
Gaverdowsky was attacked by the Kirghis ; by a most obstinate defence, 
he with difficulty saved his wife, his physician and himself, but three- 
fourths of his escort remained in the power of the nomades of the desert.” 
Meyendorff, pp. 5—6. 


Even if they abstained from a direct attack, they might set fire 
to the grass and shrubs on the steppes; or they might steal the 
horses from the camp, or destroy the sentinels and pillage unde- 
tected. Like the Indians of North America, the Kirghis have an 
abundance of savage cunning, which is frequently an overmatch 
for the wisdom of civilization, A treaty with the sultan of the 
Kirghis averted this danger, but there was still reason to dread 
the Khivians, who are equally devoted to plunder, and better 
skilled in managing a foray. ‘They sometimes maraud in bands 
of four or five thousand; they employ a different sort of artifices 
from the Kirghis, and the precautions that protect from one horde 
are rarely the best to be used against another. One of their most 
common stratagems is to terrify the camels of a caravan by their 
wild cries, and make their attack in the midst of the confusion 
occasioned by the dispersion of these animals. If the thought ot 
such dangers alarmed Meyendorff, though protected by a large 
escort, what must be their effect on the minds of simple mer- 
chants? But even after these dangers were passed, there was 
reason to fear the operation of jealousy in Bokhara itself. Whilst 
the travellers were assembling at Orenburg, they learned that the 
merchants who had come thither from Bokhara said confidentially 
to their friends, ‘‘ Probably none of these Christian dogs will 
return home; though the khan of Khiva should suffer them to 
pass, our khan will not be such a fool as to allow them to return. 
Why do you wish that Christians should become acquainted with 
our country?” 

The Russian commerce with Bokhara must ever pass either 
through the khanat of Khiva, or over the steppes of the Kirghis; 
of the former route we have already spoken, and Meyendorff’ 
apprehensions show the dangers of the latter. But he seems to 
think it possible that Russia may be able to establish “ a salutary 
influence” over the children of the desert, and have respect paid 
to its edicts from the banks of the Volga to those of the Sir-deria 
(Jaxartes). But her success with the Caucasian tribes has not 
been such as to induce Russia to attempt the extension of “ salu- 
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tary influences,” and the traveller himself states some circum- 
stances which tend to prove that the Kirghis are not likely for 
many ages to be in a position where such influence would operate. 


“These means of existence (pillage and pasturage) appear to them 
more easy than laboriously to till a soil generally ungrateful; they 
fear indeed nothing so much as to become permanently attached to any 
fixed residence, and make their happiness consist in beholding them- 
selves free as the birds, a comparison that they invariably employ 
whenever they speak of their nomade life. We may easily conceive 
then why the Kirghis never, except in extreme cases, become agricul- 
turists; besides, an old tradition, which they love to repeat, declares, 
‘ the Kirghis will lose their liberty whenever they dwell in houses and 
devote themselves to agriculture.’ This tradition acquires fresh 
strength from the condition of the Bashkirs, (subject to the iron sway 
of Russia,) whose fate they dread.” —Meyendorff, p. 39. 


This is not the only instance in which the common sense of 
mankind assumes the form of a prophesy; the Japanese have a 
sunilar prediction if ever they open their ports to European com- 
merce, and they have a tolerably fair share of examples along the 
coasts of the Indian Ocean. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages possessed by Meyendorff’s 
party; equipages abundantly provided by his government, not 
merely the forbearance but the active aid of the Kirghis secured, 
atid a season so unprecedently fine, that the nomades ascribed it 
to stipernatural causes, the travellers suffered severe hardships, 
especially from want of water, in the sands of Kara Kim. But 
so many accounts of similar sufferings have been published, that 
there would be no novelty in the description; we shall, in pre- 


ference, extract one or two anecdotes illustrative of the character 
of the Kirghis. 


** The Kirghis often pass half the night seated on a stone looking at 
the moon, and improvising mournful ditties to airs still more sad. e 
have also historical ballads which record the gallant exploits of their 
heroes; but poems of this kind are only sung by professional singers : 
I greatly regret not having heard them. I often said to the Kirghis 
that I would gladly hear their national songs; but they only sung 
impromptu compliments, scarcely worthy of being recorded ; neverthe- 
less some fragments have remained in my memory. A Kirghis Beg 
(gentleman, ).a rich man, possessing some taste and talent, the chief of 
a numerous family, once sung to me the following impromtu,—‘ You 
wish me to sing you a song, I will tell you that an honest Beg, though 
@ poor man, is\superior toa despised Khan.’ . . . These words perfectly 
explained his feelings for he was a declared enemy of the Khan of the 
Kirghis, A young Kirghis thundered out one day the following song, 
composed, by a young girl: ‘ Do you see this snow ?—well, my skin 
is fairer. Do you see the blood of yon slaughtered sheep distain the 
snow ?—well, my cheeks have a more ruddy hue. Cross over this 
mountain and you will see the charred trunk of a burnt tree; well, 
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my hair is blacker. In the sultan’s palace there are mollahs who 
write continually ; well, my eyebrows are darker than their ink!'', ... 
This is a specimen of the notions of the Kirghis, children of the 
desert, who, with the single exception of religion, (they are ,Mussul, 
mans,) have remained strangers to all foreign civilization. Unconquer- 
able, warlike, ferocious, the Kirghis, alone, dashes with his steed into 
the midst of the desert, and traverses five or six hundred wersts,* 
with astonishing rapidity, to see a relation or perhaps a friend of a 
different tribe. On the road he. stops at almost every ail (encamp- 
ment) he meets; there he tells his news, and sure of a good reception, 
whether known or not, he partakes of the food provided by his hosts. 
This food is generally kroot, (cheese, not very unlike a brickbat in 
appearance and taste,) hairan, (sheep’s milk slightly curdled,) meat and 
kurns, which are curds of mare’s milk, a delicacy greatly prized by the 
nomades, He never forgets the appearance of a country through 
which he has once passed, and returns home after a few days’ 
absence, rich in new stories, to rest himself with his wife and children. 
His wives are his principal and sometimes his only servants ; they dress 
his food, make his clothes, saddle his horse, whilet he, with impertur- 
bable nonchalance, limits his cares to guarding his flocks in tranquillity. 
I have seen the sultan’s brother, who is highly respected by the, Kirghis, 
attend to the pasturage of his own sheep, mounted on a horse, in a vest 
of red cloth, and travel thus for a fortnight, without feeling, that he 
derogated in the slightest degree from his dignity.”—Meyendorf,, 
pp. 43—46. 


Meyendorff’s embassy was received with great favour by the 
Khan of Bokhara; it seems that the mercantile spirit of the place 
has infected the government, for the love of money is much more 
conspicuous in the negociations for the reception of the ambassa- 
dors, than the regulation of the ceremonials, in which the orientals 
so greatly delight. We should have called Meyendorff’s account 
of Bokhara the most lively and picturesque piece of descriptive 
writing which it has been our fortune to meet, had we not, seen 
Burnes’s later description of the same city. Our readers will, we 
are sure, thank us for extracting largely from a narrative equally 
remarkable for the graphic power, good sense, and valuable in- 
formation which it displays. 


“ Our first care on entering Bokhara was to change our garb, and 
conform to the’ usages prescribed by the Jaws of ‘the country, Our 
turbans were exchanged for shabby sheep~skin’ ¢aps, ‘withthe fur 
inside; and our ‘ kummurbunds’ (girdles) | were! thrown aside’ for a 
rude piece of rope or tape. The outer garment of the country was 
ee as well as our stockings; since these are the emblems of 

istinction in the holy city of Bokhara between an) infidel and’ a true 
believer. We knew also that none but a Mahomtedan might ‘ride 
within the walls of the city, and had an inward’ feeling which told as 
to be satisfied if we were permitted, at such trifling sacrifices, to con- 


* A werst is about three fourths of a,mile, 
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tinue our abode in the capital. A couplet,* which describes Samarcand 
as the paradise of the world, also names Bokhara as the strength of 
religion and of Islam; and, impious and powerless as we were, we 
could have no desire to try experiments among those who seemed, 
outwardly at least, such bigots. 

* On entering the city, the authorities did not even search us; but 
in the afternoon, an officer summoned us to the presence of the 
minister. My fellow-traveller (Dr. Gerard) was still labouring under 
fever, and could not accompany me; I therefore proceeded alone to 
the ark or palace, where the minister lived along with the king. I 
was lost in amazement at the novel scene before me, since we had to 
walk for about two miles through the streets of Bokhara, before reach- 
ing the citadel. I was immediately introduced to the minister, or, as 
he is styled, the Koosh Begee, or Lord of all the Begs, an elderly man, 
of great influence, who was sitting in a small room that had a private 
courtyard in front of it. He desired me to be seated outside on the 
pavement, yet evinced both a kind and considerate manner, which set 
my mind at ease. I presented a silver watch and a Cashmeer dress, 
which I had brought for the purpose; but he declined to receive any- 
thing, saying, that he was but the slave of the king. He then inter- 
rogated me for about two hours as to my own affairs, and the objects 
which had brought me to a country so remote as Bokhara. I told our 
usual tale of being in progress towards our native country, and pro- 
duced my passport from the Governor-General of India, which the 
minister read with peculiar attention. I then added, that Bokhara 
was a country of such celebrity among eastern nations, that I had 
been chiefly induced to visit Toorkistan for the purpose of seeing it. 
‘But what is your profession?’ said the minister. I replied, that I 
was an officer of the Indian army. In reply to some enquiries regarding 
our baggage, I considered it prudent to acquaint him that I hada 
sextant, since I concluded that we should be searched, and it was better 
to make a merit of necessity. I informed him, therefore, that I liked 
to observe the stars and the other heavenly bodies, since it was a most 
attractive study. On hearing this, the Vizier’s attention was roused, 
and he begged, with some earnestness, and in a subdued tone of voice, 
that I would inform him of a favourable conjunction of the planets, and 
the price of grain which it indicated in the ensuing year. I told him, 
that our astronomical knowledge did not lead to such information, at 
which he expressed himself disappointed. On the whole, however, he 
appeared to be satisfied with our character, and assured me of his pro- 
tection. While in Bokhara, he said that he must prohibit our using 
pen and ink, since it might lead to our conduct being misrepresented 
to the king, and prove injurious. 

“ Two days after this interview, I was again summoned by the 
vizier, and found him surrounded by a great number of respectable 
persons, to whom he appeared desirous of exhibiting me. I was 
questioned in such a way as to make me believe that our character was 


* Samurcand suequl-i-rooee zumeen ust 
Bokhara qoowut-i-Islam wu deen ast. 
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not altogether free from suspicion; but the vizier said joeularly, ‘I 
suppose you have been writing about Bokhara.’ Since I had in the 
first instance — so true a tale, I had here no apprehensions of con- 
tradiction, and freely told the party that I had come to see the world 
and the wonders of Bokhara, and that, by the vizier’s favour, I had 
been already perambulating the city, and seen the gardens outside its 
walls. On my return home, it struck me that the all-curious vizier 
might be gratified by the sight of a patent compass, with its glasses, 
screws, and reflectors; but it also occurred that he might regard my 
possession of this complicated piece of mechanism in a light which 
would not be favourable. 1, however, sallied forth with the instrument 
in my pocket, and soon found myself again in his presence. I told 
him, that I believed I had a curiosity which would gratify him, and 
produced the compass, which was quite new, and of very beautiful 
workmanship. i described its utility, and pointed out its beauty, till 
the vizier seemed quite to have forgotten ‘ that he was but a slave of 
the king, and could receive nothing;’ indeed he was proceeding to 
bargain for its price, when I interrupted him by an assurance, that I 
had brought it from Hindostan to present to him, since 1 had heard of 
his zeal in the cause of religion, and it would enable him to point to 
the holy Mecca and rectify the ‘ kiblu’* of the grand mosque, which he 
was now building in Bokhara. I could therefore receive no return, 
since we were already rewarded above all price by his ——s 
The Koosh Begee packed up the compass with all the haste and 


anxiety of a child, and said that he would take it direct to his majesty, 


and describe the wonderful ingenuity of our nation. : 

“ My usual resort in the evening was the registan of Bokhara, 
which is the name given to a spacious area in the city, near the palace, 
which opens upon it. On two other sides there are massive buildings, 
colleges of the learned, and on the fourth side is a fountain, filled with 
water, and shaded by lofty trees, where idlers and newsmongers 
assemble round the wares of Asia and Europe, which are here exposed 
for sale. .A stranger has only to seat himself on a bench of the Regis- 
tan, to know the Uzbeks and the people of Bokhara. He may here 
converse with the natives of Persia, Turkey, Russia, Tartary, China, 
India, and Cabool. He will meet with Toorkmuns, Calmuks, and 
Kuzzaks,t from the surrounding deserts, as well as the natives of 
more favoured lands. He may contrast the polished manners of the 
subjects of the ‘Great King’ with the ruder habits of a roaming Tartar. 
He may see the Uzbeks from all the states of Mawur-ool nuhr, and 
speculate from their physiognomy on the changes which time and place 
effect among any race of men. The Uzbek of Bokhara is hardly to 
be recognized as a Toork or Tartar from his intermixture of Persian 
blood. Those from the neighbouring country of Kokan are less 
changed; and the natives of Orgunje, the ancient Kharasm, have yet a 
harshness of feature peculiar to themselves. They may be distinguished 
from all others by dark sheep-skin caps, called ‘ tilpak,’ about a foot 


* Aspect towards Mecca, t Cossacks. 
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high. A red beard, grey eyes, and fair skin, will now and then arrest 
the notice of a stranger, and his attention will have been fixed on 
a poor Russian, who has lost his country and his liberty, and here 
drags out a miserable life of slavery. A native of China may, be seen 
here and there in the same forlorn predicament, shorn of his. long cue 
of hair, with his crown under a turban, since both he and the Russian 
act the part of Mahommedans. Then follows a Hindoo, in a garb 
foreign to himself and his country. A small square cap, and a string 
instead of a girdle, distinguishes him from the Mahommedans, and, as 
the Moslems themselves tell you, prevents their profaning the pre- 
scribed salutations of their language by using them to an idolater. 
Without these distinctions, the native of India is to be recognized, by 
his demure look, and the studious manner in which he avoids all com- 
munication with the crowd. He herds only with a few individuals, 
similarly circumstanced with himself. The Jew is as marked a being 
as the Hindoo: he wears a somewhat different dress, and a conical 
cap. No mark, however, is so distinguishing as the well-known fea- 
tures of the Hebrew people. In Bokhara they are a race remarkably 
handsome, and I saw more than one Rebecca in my peregrinations. 
Their features are set off by ringlets of beautiful hair hanging over 
their cheeks and neck. There are about 4000 Jews in Bokhara, emi- 
grants from Meshid, in Persia, who are chiefly employed in. dying 
cloth. They receive the same treatment as the Hindoos, A stray 
Armenian, in a still differest dress, represents this wandering nation; 
but there are few of them in Bokhara. With these exceptions, the 
stranger beholds in the bazars, a portly, fair, and well dressed mass of 
people, the Mahommedans of Toorkistan, A large white turban.and 
a ‘ chogha,’ or pelisse, of some dark colour, over three or four others 
of the same description, is the general costume; but the registan leads 
to the palace, and the Uzbeks delight to appear before their king ina 
aa arment of silk, called ‘ udrus,’ made of the brightest colours, 
and which would be intolerable to any but an Uzbek. Some of the 
higher persons are clothed in brocade, and one may distinguish the 
gradations of the chiefs, since those in favour ride into the citadel, and 
the others dismount at the gate. Almost every individual who visits 
the king is attended by his slave; and though this class of people are 
for the most part Persians or their descendants, they have a peculiar 
appearance. It is said, indeed, that three fourths of the people of 
Bokhara are of slave extraction; for of the captives brought from 
Persia into Toorkistan few are permittted to return, and, by all ac- 
counts, there are many who have no inclination to do so. A great 
portion of the people of Bokhara appear on horseback; but, whether 
mounted or on foot, they are dressed in boots, and the pedestrians 
strut on high and small heels, in which it was difficult for me to walk 
or even stand. They are about an inch and a half high, and the pin- 
nacle is not one third the diameter. This is the national dress of the 
Uzbeks. Some, men of rank have a shoe over the boot, which is. taken 
off on entering a room. I must not forget the ladies in my enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants, They generally appear on horseback, riding 
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as the men; a few walk, and all are veiled with a black hair-cloth: 
The difficulty of seeing a it makes the fair ones stare ‘at’ every’ 
one as in a masquerade. ere, however, no one must’ speak’ ito 
them; and if any of the king’s harem pass, you are admonished:to 
look in another direction, and get a blow on the head if you’ negléet 
the advice. So holy are the fair ones of the ‘ holy Bokhara.’ 

‘* My reader may now, perhaps, form some idea of the appearance 
of the inhabitants of Bokhara. From morn to night the crowd which 
assembles raises a humming noise, and one is stunned at the moving 
mass of human beings. In the middle of the area the fruits of the 
season are sold under the shade of a square piece of mat, supported 
by a single pole. One wonders at the never-ending employment of the 
fruiterers in dealing out their grapes, melons, apricots, apples, peaches, 
pears, and plums to a continued succession of purchasers. It is’ with 
difficulty that a passage can be forced through the streets, and it is only 
done at the momentary risk of being rode over by some one on a horse 
or donkey. These latter animals are exceedingly fine, and amble along 
at a quick pace with their riders and burdens. Carts of a light con- 
struction are also driving up and down, since the streets are not too 
narrow to admit of wheeled carriages. In every part of the bazar there 
are people making tea, which is done in large European urns, instead 
of teapots. and kept hot by a metal tube. ‘The love of the Bokharees 
for tea is, I believe, without parallel, for they drink it at all times and 
places, and in half a dozen ways: with and without sugar, with and 
without milk, with grease, with salt, &c. Next to the vendors of this 
hot beverage, one may purchase ‘ rahut i jan,’ or the delight of life,— 
grape jelly or syrup, mixed up with chopped ice. This abundance of 
ice is one of the greatest luxuries in Bokhara, and it may be had till 
the cold weather makes it unnecessary. It is pitted in winter, and 
sold at a price within the reach of the poorest people. No one ever 
thinks of drinking water in Bokhara without iceing it, and a beggar 
may be seen purchasing it as he proclaims his poverty and entreats the 
bounty of the passenger. It is a refreshing sight to see the huge 
masses of it, with the thermometer at 90°, coloured, scraped, and piled 
into heaps like snow. It would be endless to describe the whole body 
of traders; suffice it to say, that almost every thing may be purchased 
in the registan: the jewellery and cutlery of Europe, (coarse enough 
however,) the tea of China, the sugar of India, the spices of Manilla, 
&e. &c. One may also add to his lore both Toorke and Persian at 
the book-stalls, where the learned, or would-be-so, pore over the 
tattered pages. As one withdraws in the evening from this bustlin 
crowd to the more retired parts of the city, he winds his way throug 
arched bazars, now empty, and passes mosques, surmounted by hand- 
some cupolas, and adorned by all the simple ornaments which are 
admitted by Mahommedans. After the bazar hours, these are crowded 
for evening prayers. At the doors of the colleges, which generally 
face the mosques, one may sce the students lounging after the labours 
ofthe day; not, however, so gay or so young as the tyros of an Euro- 
pean university, but many of them grave and demure old men, with 
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more hypocrisy, but by no means less vice, than the youths in other 
quarters of the world. With the twilight this busy scene closes, the 
king’s drum beats, it is re-echoed by others in every part of the city, 
and, at a certain hour, no one is permitted to move out without a 
lantern. From these arrangements the police of the city is excellent, 
and in every street large bales of cloth are left on the stalls at night 
with perfect safety. All is silence until morning, when the bustle 
again commences in the registan. The day is ushered in with the same 
guzzling and tea drinking, and hundreds of boys and donkeys laden 
with milk hasten to the busy throng. The milk is sold in small bowls, 
over which the cream floats: a lad will bring twenty or thirty of these 
to market in shelves, supported and suspended by a stick over his 
shoulder. Whatever number may be brought speedily disappears 
among the tea-drinking population of this great city. 

** I took an early opportunity of seeing the slave-bazar of Bokhara, 
which is held every Saturday morning. The Uzbeks manage all their 
affairs by means of slaves, who are chiefly brought from Persia by the 
Toorkmuns. Here these poor wretches are exposed for sale, and 
occupy thirty or forty stalls, where they are examined like cattle, only 
with this difference, that they are able to give an account of themselves 
vied voce. On the morning I visited the bazar, there were only six 
unfortunate beings, and I witnessed the manner in which they are dis- 
posed of. They are first interrogated regarding their parentage and 
capture, and if they are Mahommedans, that is, Soonees. The ques- 
tion is put in that form, for the Uzbeks do not consider a Shiah to be 
a true believer; with them, as with the primitive Christians, a sectary 
is more odious than an unbeliever. After the intended purchaser is 
satisfied of the slave being an infidel (kaffir), he examines his body, 
particularly noting if he be free from leprosy, so common in Toorkistan, 
and then proceeds to bargain for his price. Three of the Persian boys 
were for sale at thirty tillas of gold apiece ;* and it was surprising to see 
how contented the poor fellows sat under their lot. 

“From the‘slave-market I passed on that morning to the great 
bazar, and the very first sight which fell under my notice was the 
offenders against Mahommedanism of the preceding Friday. They 
consisted of four individuals, who had been caught asleep at prayer 
time, and a youth, who had been smoking in public. They were all 
tied to each other, and the person who had been found using tobacco 
led the way, holding the hookah, or pipe, in his hand. The officer of 
police followed with a thick thong, and chastised them as he went, 
calling aloud, ‘ Ye followers of Islam, behold the punishment of those 
who violate the law!’ Never, however, was there such a series of 
contradiction and absurdity as in the practice and theory of religion in 
Bokhara. You may openly purchase tobacco and all the most ap- 
proved apparatus for inhaling it; yet if seen smoking in public you 
are straightway dragged before the cazee, punished by stripes, or 
paraded on a donkey, with a blackened face, as a warning to others. 


* 200 rupees=20/, 
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If a person is caught flying pigeons on a Friday, he is sent forth with 
the dead bird round his neck, seated on a camel. 

** The Hindoos of Bokhara courted our society, for that people seem 
to look upon the English as their natural superiors. They visited us 
in every country we passed, and would never speak any other language 
than Hindoostanee, which was a bond of union between us and them, 
In this country they appeared to enjoy a sufficient degree of toleration 
to enable them to live happily. ie enumeration of their restrictions 
might make them appear a persecuted race. They are not permitted 
to build temples, nor set up idols, nor walk in procession: they do not 
ride within the walls of the city, and must wear a peculiar dress. 
They pay the ‘jizyu,’ or poll-tax, which varies from four to eight 
rupees a year; but this they only render in common with others, not 
Mahommedans, They must never abuse or ill-use a Mahommedan, 
When the king passes their quarter of the city, they must draw up, and 
wish him health and prosperity ; when on horseback outside the city, 
they must dismount if they meet his majesty or the cazee. They are 
not permitted to purchase female slaves, as an infidel would defile a 
believer ; nor do any of them bring their families beyond the Oxus, 
For these sacrifices the Hindoos in Bokhara live unmolested, and, in 
all trials and suits, have equal justice with the Mahommedans. 

“ Among the Hindoos we had a singular visiter in a deserter from 
the Indian army at Bombay. He had set out on a pilgrimage to all 
the shrines of the Hindoo world, and was then proceeding to the fire 
temples on the shores of the Caspian! I knew many of the officers of 
the regiment (the 24th N. I.) to which he had belonged, and felt 

leased at hearing names which were familiar to me in this remote city. 

listened with interest to the man’s detail of his adventures and travels, 
nor was he deterred by any fear that I would lodge information against 
him, and secure his apprehension. I looked upon him as a brother in 
arms, and he amused me with many a tale of my friend Moorad Beg 
of Koondooz, whom he had followed in his campaigns, and served as a 
bombardier. This man, when he first showed himself, was disguised 
in the dress of a pilgrim: but the carriage of a soldier is not to be 
mistaken, even if met in Bokhara. 

* The house in which we lived was exceedingly small, and over- 
looked on every side, but we could not regret it, since it presented an 
opportunity of seeing a Toorkee beauty, a handsome young lady, who 
promenaded one of the surrounding balconies, and mzshed to think she 
was not seen. A pretended flight was not even neglected by this fair 
one, whose curiosity often prompted her to steal a glance at the 
Firingees. Since we had a fair exchange, she was any thing but an 
intruder, though unfortunately too distant for us to indulge ‘ in the 
sweet music of speech.’ The ladies of Bokhara stain their teeth quite 
black; they braid their hair, and allow it to hang in tresses down their 
shoulders. Their dress differs little from the men: they wear the 
same pelisses, only that the two sleeves, instead of being used as such, 
are tucked together and tied behind. In the house even they dress in 
huge hessian boots made of velvet, and highly ornamented.” —Burnes’s 
Travels, vol. i, pp. 267—287. 
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These very graphic and interesting details sufficiently prove 
that Bokhara is the present mart for the trade of Central Asia, 
and that a commerce opened between it and some European 
country would be productive of immense advantages to ‘both par- 
ties. ‘The importance of this has been felt in Russia for more 
than a century, but as yet no commercial route has been estab- 
lished, and the extracts we have given from Mouraviev and Mey- 
endorff seem to prove that the routes through the desert of Khiva 
and the steppes of the Kirghis are impracticable. There is how- 
ever a third course open to Russia, which is now travelled. by 
Persian merchants: we mean the route from Khorassan, into 
which it would be easy to strike from Astrabad. Old Jonas 
Hanway gives us the following account of Astrabad Bay. 


‘* Here, as in other parts of the Caspian, the sea has made great 
inroads, insomuch that in many places the trunks and whole bodies of 
trees lay on the shore, and make it as difficult of access, as its appear- 
ance is wild and inhospitable. .... The different currents which meet 
in the road, and the eddies of wind obliged us often to new lay our 
anchors; in other respects this harbour is very safe From the 
shore to the high road, there are many narrow paths with broken and 
decayed bridges, and several ditches made by the flowing of the water 
from the mountains.— Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 110. 


We have been informed by other travellers that a causeway 
once extended from the city to the port, but it fell into decay 
during the wars by which Persia was distracted during the last 
century, and notwithstanding the high character some have given 
of the reigning dynasty, we expect not the improvement of ports 
or roads under their sway. The following anecdotes will show 
the grounds of our opinion. 


“* We crossed the river Tedjen (in Mazenderan) by a once fine bridge 
of seventeen arches, some of which were nearly broken away from each 
other. We were told that his majesty Futteh Allee Shab, Geetee 
Sultaun, (the grasper of the universe, ) had sent fifteen hundred tomauns 
for the repair of this bridge, but that his son Mohummud Kouli Meerza 
Mokhara, (the ornament of the land,) had caused a few boards to be 
laid over the broken arches, and kept the money to pay the Ghazeaun- 
e-Islam, (warriors of Islam, his soldiers,) a courtier-like mode: of ex- 
pressing that the prince had put the money into his own pocket, It 
may be imagined that the roads in the province of such a governor 
were not of the best. Once a public-spirited individual began to repair 
the fine causeway which Shah Abbas made, but a stop was presently 
put to his undertaking by a message from the capital, intimating that 


if he had any spare cash, the prince would be glad of it.”—Conolly, 
vol. i. p. 22. 


But supposing all necessary improvements made in Astrabad, 
merchants would still have to encounter the horrors of the 
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Turkman desert between Khorassan and Bokhara. Let us first 
take a view of the physical obstacles. 


“* We had before heard of the deserts southward of the Oxus; and 
had now the means of forming a judgment from personal observation, 
We saw the skeletons of camels and horses bleaching in the sun, which 
had perished from thirst. The nature of the roads or pathways admits 
of their easy obliteration ; and, if the beaten track be once forsaken, 
the traveller and his jaded animal generally perish. A circumstance 
of this very nature occurred but a few days previous to our leaving 
Charjooee. A party of three persons travelling from the Orgunje camp 
lost the road, and their supply of water failed them. Two of their 
horses sank under the parching thirst ; and the unfortunate men opened 
the vein of their surviving camel, sucked its blood, and reached Char- 
jooee from the nourishment which they thus derived. The camel died. 
These are facts of frequent occurrence. The Khan of Orgunje in his 
late march into the desert, lost upwards of two thousand camels that 
had been loaded with water and provisions for his men. He dug his 
wells as he advanced: but the supply of water was scanty. Camels 
are very patient under thirst; it is a vulgar error, however, to believe 
that they can live any length of time without water. They generally 
pine sad die on the fourth day, and, under great heat, will even sink 
sooner.”—Burnes, vol. ii. p. 17. 


The roving hordes of the Turkmans, and the soldiers of the 
Khans of Khiva and Orgunje are plagues to the full as great 
as superabundant sand and deficient water. ‘Tenantless, these 
deserts would be formidable, but the hordes by which they 
are infested complete the picture of ruin, and add new horrors 
to desolation. Both our British travellers supply abundant 
anecdotes of their ferocity, their eagerness to obtain slaves, and 
their frequent expeditions for this purpose into the north-eastern 
provinces of Persia. 


“ We had been treading iv our last marches on the very ground 
which had been disturbed by the hoofs of the Toorkmuns who were 
advancing on Persia, It was with no small delight that we at last lost 
our traces of the formidable band, which we could discover had branched 
off the high road towards Meshid. Had we encountered them, a second 
negociation would have been necessary, and the demands of robbers 
might not have been easily satisfied. ‘‘ Allamans”* seldom attack a 
caravan, but still there are authenticated instances of their having mur- 
dered a whole party in the very road we were travelling. Men with 
arms in their hands, and in power, are not to be restrained. After 
losing all traces of this band, we came suddenly upon a small party of 
Allamans, seven in number, who were returning from an unsuccessful 
expedition. ‘They were young men, well mounted and caparisoned, in 
the Toorkmun manner; a lance and a sword formed their arms; they 


* It may be remarked asa singular coincidence, that the most furmidable of the 
a hordes that plundered and destroyed the Roman empire was called the 
llemans, 
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had no bows, and but one led horse. Their party had been discomfited, 
and four of them had fallen into the hands of the Persians. They told 
us of their disasters, and asked for bread, which some of our party gave 
them. I wish that all their expeditions would terminate like this.”— 
Burnes, vol. ii. p. 48. 


Even those tribes which have more permanent habitations, 
and pay a nominal allegiance to a settled government, cannot 
lay aside the manners of their race and abstain from plunder. 
When we began to read the account of Shurukhs, we hoped that 
we had found a resting-place for civilization, but the following 
anecdote put all our hopes to flight. 


‘*‘ Shurukhs is the residence of the Salore Toorkmuns, the noblest 
of the race. Two thousand families are here domiciled, and an equal 
number of horses, of the finest blood, may be raised in case of need. 
If unable to cope with their enemies, these people flee to the deserts, 
which lie before them, and there await the termination of the storm. 
They pay a sparing and doubtful allegiance to Orgunje and Persia, 
but it is only an impending force that leads to their submission. When 
we were at Shurukhs, they had a Persian ambassador in chains, and 
refused to grant a share of the transit duties to the Khan of Orgunje, 
which they had promised in the preceding month, when that chief 


was near them. These are commentaries on their allegiance.” — 
Burnes, vol. ii. p. 51. 


Nadir Shah, after returning from his Indian expedition, in- 


vaded Turkistan and Bokhara, A. D. 1739, without ——— 


any resistance, except from the Khan of Khiva. e might 
almost have said with Cesar, that “he came, saw, and con- 
quered ;” his biographers assure us that he was himself ashamed 
of the ease and rapidity with which the conquest was achieved. 
Hence many continental writers have speculated on the possi- 
bility of the Persians, aided by the Russians, becoming once 
more masters of Transoxiana, and rewarding their auxiliaries 
by giving them the monopoly of its commerce. The short 
answer is, that Nadir Shah’s conquests were lost with the same 
rapidity that they were acquired; that the line of the Kajars is 
not likely to produce such a warrior as Nadir, and that a pre- 
datory incursion is a very different thing from an attempt to 
acquire a permanent possession. Lieutenant Burnes has ex- 
amined the desert with a soldier’s eye, and thus describes its 
military capabilities. 

“ T have now a little leisure to speak of the desert which we had 
traversed on our route to the Moorghab. Ina military point of view, 
the scarcity of water is a great obstacle. In some places the wells were 
thirty-six miles apart, and generally the water was both bitter and 
scanty. The water which we had transported with us from the Oxus 
was not less nauseous than that of the desert; for it must be carried 
in skins, and these must be oiled to preserve them from bursting. The 
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grease mixes with the water, which latterly became so tainted, that 
the horses even refused to drink it. There is nothing of which we feel 
the want so much as good water. In the march, several people of the 
caravab, particularly the camel-drivers, were attacked with inflammation 
of the eyes ; I suppose from the sand, glare, and dust. With such an 
enumeration of petty vexations and physical obstacles, it is dubious if 
an army could cross it at this point. The heavy sandy pathways, for 
there are no roads, might certainly be rendered passable to guns, by 
placing brushwood on the sand ; but there is a great scarcity of grass 
for cattle, and the few horses which accompanied the caravan were 
jaded and worn out before they reached the river. A horse which 
travels with a camel has great injustice done to him; but an army could 
not outstrip the motions of a caravan, and fatigues would still fall Leanity 
upon them. History tells us, that many armies have fought in and 
crossed this desert; but they consisted of hordes of light cavalry, that 
could move with rapidity. It is to be remembered, that we had not a 
foot-passenger in our party. Light horse might pass such a desert, by 
divisions, and separate routes ; for besides the high road to Merve, there 
is a road both to the east and the west. It would, at all times, be a 
difficult task for a great body of men to pass from the Moorghab to the 
Oxus, since our caravan, of eighty camels, emptied the wells; and it 
would be easy to hide, or even fill up these scanty reservoirs. Where 
water lies within thirty feet of the surface, an energetic commander 
may remedy his wants, since we have an instance of it in the advance 
of the Orgunje Khan to the banks of the Moorghab.”—Burnes, vol. ii. 
p. 25. 


But by no means the slightest obstacle to the supposed de- 
signs of Russia in this quarter of the globe, is the mingled 
hatred, fear and scorn with which the Russian name is regarded 
in the countries east of the Caspian. We will not say that the 
reasoning by which the enslaving of Russians is defended should 
be received as conclusive, but we venture boldly to assert that 
it is infinitely superior to the miserable sophistry in defence of 
the African slave-trade, which for more than a quarter of a 
century passed current in both the British houses of parliament, 

«« The Mahommedans are not sensible of any offence in enslaving the 
Russians, since they state that Russia herself exhibits the example of a 
whole country of slaves, particularly in the despotic government of her 
soldiery. ‘ If we purchase Russians,’ say they, ‘ the Russians buy the 
Kuzzaks on our frontier, who are Mahommedans, and they tamper with 
these people by threats, bribery, and hopes, to make them forsake their 
creed, and become idolaters. Look, on the other hand, at the Russians 
in Bokhara, at their life, liberty, and comfort, and compare it with the 
black bread and unrelenting tyranny which they experience in their 
native country.’ Last, not least, they referred to their cruel banish- 
ment to Siberia (as they called it Sibere), which they spoke of with 
shuddering horror, and stated that it had on some occasions driven 
Russians voluntarily to betake themselves to Bokhara. We shall not 
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,attempt.to, decide between the parties ;. but it is a melancholy reflection 
yon the liberties of Russia, that they admit of a comparison with the 
institutions of a Tartar kingdom, whose pity, it is proverbially said, is 
only upon a par with the tyranny of the Afghan.”— Burnes, vol i. p. 296. 
»¢ We-have been greatly interested in the account of bis melan- 
choly, situation given by one of those captives to Lieutenant 
Burnes, and as it illustrates the estimation in which the Russians 
are held by the Turkmans, we shall extract it. 

“expressed a wish, soon after reaching Bokhara, to see some of the 
unfortunate Russians who have been sold into this country. One evening 
a stout.and.manly-looking person fell at my feet, and kissed them. He 
was a Russian of the name of Gregory Pulakoff, who had been kidnapped 
when, asleep at a Russian outpost, about twenty-five years ago. He was 
the son of a soldier, and now followed the trade of a carpenter. I made 
him sit down with us, and give an account of his woes and condition : 
it was dur dinner-time, and the poor carpenter helped us to eat our pilao. 
‘Though bat ten years of age when captured, he yet retained his native 
language, and the most ardent wish to return to bis country. He paid 
seven tillas a year to his master, who allowed him to practise his trade 
aud keep all he might earn beyond that sum. He bad a wife and child, 
also. slaves, ‘I am well-treated by master,’ said he; ‘I go where I 
choose; I associate with the people, and play the part of a Mahomme- 
dan; I appear happy, but my heart yearns for my native land, where I 
would serve in the most despotic army with gladness. Could [ but see 
it again, I would willingly die. I tell you my feelings, but I smother 
them from the Uzbeks. I am yet a Christian (here the poor fellow 
crossed himself after the manner of the Greek church), and I live among 
a people who detest, with the utmost cordiality, every individual of my 
ereed. © It is only for my own peace that I call myself a Mahommedan.’ 
Phe poor fellow had acquired all the habits and manners of an Uzbek, 
‘nor should I have been able to distinguish him, but for his blue eyes, red 
beard, aad fair skin.” —Burnes, vol. i. p. 294. 

«We now enter on the consideration of a much more interesting 
question than any connected with Russia and its policy; namely, 
whether there is a possibility of opening commercial commu- 
nications between Bokhara and British India? and if there be, 
what iwould be the most prudent course of policy to adopt 
anvorder to secure the safety of the traders? In discussing 
these questions, it is necessary to observe that we by no means 
intend to-accuse the East India Company of having neglected any 
available means of extending British commerce, or of adopting a 
course of policy injurious to trading interests. The trade of 
which ‘that body had the management was more than sufficient to 
give employment to a single company, however numerous, or 
liéwever.. extensive. The management of the commerce with 
India,and. China alone had become a task too onerous for a 
single association; a body corporate has a character of .indivi- 
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duality, and’¢ah no more with safety grasp at a great diversity of 
objects, than ‘any firm in London can venture to engage im all 
branches of trade at the same moment. Again, it must ‘be re- 
membered that the Company’s operations must have varied with 
the shifting policy of the countries by which its territories are 
surrounded. It is commonly said that political revolutions make 
little change in commercial relations, for it is soon discovered that 
every government is interested in protecting the merchant. The 
aphorism should clearly be limited to civilized governments, for 
the policy of barbarous rulers towards traders is that of the ‘boy 
to the goose that laid golden eggs. But a stronger exception to 
the rule arises when “ the merchants are princes ;”—then every 
commercial question becomes decidedly political; the trader is 
regarded as an agent or a spy, and every bargain becomes a 
treaty between sovereign powers. To blame the Company for 
not becoming absolute over circumstances would be just as wise 
as to’ accuse it of not having possessed the attributes of Deity; 
the management of all the commerce between Europe and Asia, 
that has existed or may exist, would require not one, but five 
hundred companies, and, after all, would be much better directed 
by voluntary associations and individual enterprize. 

The feasibility of opening direct commercial communication 
between Bokhara and British India may be very easily demon- 
strated. Our references in the discussion are made to Lieutenant 
Burnes’s map, constructed by Mr. John Arrowsmith, which is the 
most accurate and most clear that has yet been published. 

If oceans deserve to be called the highways of nations, rivers 
may be regarded as the cross-roads ; and two nobler lines of com- 
munication than the Indus and the Oxus could scarcely be found 
on the earth’s surface. Now the Indus is navigable from the sea 
to Attock, and though the impolicy of the Sinde government 
impedes at present the commerce on the lower part of the river, 
yet England could command its navigation without obstruction, 
both from Cutch and the Sutledge. Neither do we deem it alto- 
gether hopeless to teach the Ameers of Sinde the benefits that 
may be ‘derived from more liberal policy; the very interesting 
account published by Dr. James Burnes (brother of the traveller 
to Bokhara), of a visit to the Sindian court, proves that the 
Atheers are men capable of being awakened to their true in- 
terests. The Memoir on the Indus, by Lieutenant Burnes, 
cofitained in the appendix to the third volume of his Travels, refers 
principally to the navigation between the sea and Lahore, a dis- 
tance by the course of the river of about a thousand miles. His 
observations are, however, equally applicable to the communica- 
tion with Attock. 

VOL. XIV. NO. XXVII. G 
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“* This extensive inland navigation, open as I have stated it to be, can 
only be considered traversable to the boats of the country, which are flat- 
bottomed, and do not draw more than four feet of water, when heavily 
laden. The largest of these carry about seventy-five tons English : 
science and capital might improve the build of these vessels; but in 
extending our commerce, or in setting on foot a flotilla, the present 
model would ever be found most convenient. Vessels of a sharp build 
are liable to be upset when they run a-ground on the sand-banks. 
Steam-boats could ply, if constructed after the manner of the country, 
but.no vessel with a keel could be safely navigated. 

“* The voyage from the sea to Lahore occupied exactly sixty days ; but 
the season was most favourable, as the south-westerly winds had set in, 
while the stronger inundations of the periodical swell had not com- 
menced. We reached Mooltan on the fortieth day, and the remaining 
time was expended in navigating the Ravee, which is a most crooked 
river. The boats sailed from sunrise to sunset, and, when the wind was 
unfavourable, were dragged by ropes through the water. 

“ There are no rocks or rapids to obstruct the ascent, and the current 
does not exceed two miles and a halfan hour. Our daily progress some- 
times averaged twenty miles, by the course of the river; for a vessel can 
be haled against the current at the rate of one mile and a half an hour. 
With light breezes we advanced two miles an hour, and in strong gales 
we could stem the river at the rate of three miles. Steam would obviate 
the inconveniences of this slow and tedious navigation; and I do not 
doubt but Mooltan might be reached in ten, instead of forty days. From 


that city a commercial communication could best be opened with the 
neighbouring countries. 

** A boat may drop down from Lahore to the sea in fifteen days, as 
follows:—to Mooltan in six, to Bukkur in four, to Hydrabad in three, 
and to the sea-ports in two. This is, of course, the very quickest period 
of descent ; and I may add, that it has never been of late tried, for there 
is no trade between Sinde and the Punjab by water.” — Burnes, iii. 194. 


At Attock the Indus is jomed by the Cabul river, whence there 
is a good navigation on the latter stream to Jelallabad, about one 
hundred miles westward. The account given of the former city 
by Lieutenant Burnes merits our attention. 


*€ About two hundred yards above Attock, and before the Indus is 
joined by the Cabul river, it gushes over a rapid with amazing fury. Its 
breadth does not here exceed one hundred and twenty yards; the water 
is much ruffled, and dashes like the waves and spray of the ocean, It 
hisses and rolls with a loud noise, and exceeds the rate of ten miles in 
the hour. A boat cannot live in this tempestuous torrent ; but after the 
Cabul river has joined it, the Indus passes ina tranquil stream, about 
two hundred and sixty yards wide and thirty-five fathoms deep, under the 
walls of Attock. This fortress is a place of no strength: it has a popula- 
tion of 2000 souls. 

- Before crossing the Indus, we observed a singular phenomenon at 
the fork of the Indus and Cabul river, where an ignus fatuus shows itself 
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every evening. Two, three, and even four bright lights are visible at a 
time, and continue to shine throughout the night, ranging within a few 
yards of each other. The natives could not account for them, and their 
continuance during the rainy season is the most inexplicable part of the 
phenomenon, in their estimation. They tell you, that the valiant Man 
Sing, a Rajpoot, who carried his war of revenge against the Mahomme- 
dans across the Indus, fought a battle in this spot, and that the lights 
now seen are the spirits of the departed. I should not have believed in 
the constancy of this will-o’-the-wisp, had [ not seen it. It may arise 
from the reflection of the water on the rock, smoothed by the current: 
but then it only shows itself on a particular spot, and the whole bank is 
smoothed. It may also be an exhalation of some gas from a fissure in the 
rock, but its position prevented our examining it. 

“ We found the fishermen on the Indus and Cabul river washing the 
sand for gold. The operation is performed with most profit after the 
swell has subsided. The sand is passed through a sieve, and the larger 
particles that remain are mixed with quicksilver, to which the metal 
adheres. Some of the minor rivers, such as the Swan and Hurroo, yield 
more gold than the Indus; and as their sources are not remote, it would 


show that the ores lie on the southern side of the Himalaya.” —~Burnes, iv 
79. 


From the Cabul river an easy portage might be established to 
Koondooz on the Oxus, for one of the roads over the Hindi Kish 
is passable even in winter. Lieutenant Burnes left the city of 
Cabul on the 18th of May, and reached Koondooz on the Ist of 
June, but we incline to believe that the time of the passage may 
be considerably diminished ; if the native governments could be 
persuaded to join in improving the roads and providing for the 
security of travellers, ‘The Oxus is navigable to Koondooz, but 
the trade of the river extends at present only from Orgunje to 
Charjooee, a distance of about 200 miles. The state of the navi- 
gation of the river may be easily understood from the account 
given of the transport-boats. 


“ The boats which are used on the Oxus are of a superior description, 
though they have neither masts nor sails. They are built in the shape 
of a ship, with a prow at both ends, and are generally about fifty feet 
long, and eighteen broad. They would carry about twenty tons Eng- 
lish ; they are flat-bottomed and about four feet deep ; when afloat, the 
gunwale is about two and a half or three feet above the stream; for 
they do not draw much more than a foot of water when laden. The 
are constructed of squared logs of wood, each about six feet long, forme 
of a dwarf jungle-tree, called “ pukee,” or “ sheeshum,” which grows 
in great abundance throughout the banks of the river, and cannot be 
procured of greater dimensions. ‘These trees are felled, their bark’ is 
peeled off, and they are chipped into a square shape, which makes them 
ready for the workmen. The logs are clamped with iron, and, though 
these boats have a rude appearance, there is a strength and solidity in 

G2 
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their build that admirably fits them for the navigation-of such a river. 
There are few boats in the higher part of the Oxus above Charjooee. 
Fiori tliat place’ to where it becomes fordable, near Koondooz, there are 

it fifteen 'féerties, and as each is provided with two, we have’only’a 
toritiagt of thitty vessels in a distance of three hundred miles: The 
téasbti' is obvious, for the inhabitants make no use of ‘the ‘navigable 
facilities’ of the Oxus. Below Bokhara the supply increases, ‘and there 
ate ‘dbott 150 boats between it and the Delta, chiefly belonging to 
Orgiinje. Here they are not appropriated as ferry-boats; but'used in 
thé transport of merchandise to and from Bokhara. The embarkations 
take'place at Eljeek, on the north bank of the river, abotit ‘sixty-five 
wiles from the city. Below that Delta there are no boats; and I am 
informed that the sea of Aral is without vessels of any other deseription 
than ‘still canoes. In ascending, the boats are dragged against the 
stream ;‘and in dropping down, they make for the middle, where the 
‘ctirtent is rapid, and float down with their broadsides to it. Neither 
rafts ‘nor skins ate used on the Oxus.”—Burnes, vol. ii. p. 195. 


("Phe conclusion of Lieutenant Burnes’s Memoir on. the Oxus 
‘0 Well'expresses the capabilities of this noble river, that we shall 
‘Wot Weaken its effect by a word of comment. 


io {§The advantages of the Oxus, both in a political and commercial 
poiat of views must, then, be regarded as very great: the many facili- 
‘ties, which have been enumerated point it out either as the channel of 
vinerchandize,.or the route of a military expedition ; nor is it from the 
features of, the ,river itself that we form such a conclusion. It is to be 
‘remembered that its banks are peopled and cultivated. It must there- 
fore be viewed as a river which is navigable, and possessing great. facili- 
ties for improving the extent of their navigation. This is a fact of great 
‘ political and- é¢dmmercial importance, whether an hostile nation may 
‘tuin itto ‘the gratification of ambition, or a friendly:power here seck 
‘for;the extension and improvement of its trade. In either case, the 
‘Oxus presents many fair prospects, since it holds the most direct course, 
and connects, with the exception of a narrow desert, the nations of 
Europe with the remote regions of Central Asia.” —Burnes, vol. ii, p. 199. 


‘The ancient glories of Transoxiana may have been exaggerated, 
bit no’ description, we are assured, can do justice to the beauty 
ind ‘fertility of ‘the valley of Sogd from Bokhara to Samarcand ; 
When’ the Khaliphs described it as one of the three terestrial 
‘paradises, they were scarcely guilty of exaggeration, The upper 

* valley of the Oxus, that is, the countries above Koondooz, though 
pe écted to 4 ruthless tyranny, would probably afford some op- 
ortiniities for commercial speculations north of the Hmdti Kish. 
‘Buduklishan has, indeed, been almost depopulated by the Sultan 
of ~“Koondooz, and has also suffered severely from a recent con- 
vulsién 6P nature ; but'a country of which from its fertility it is 
proverbially said that “ bread is never sold within its precincts,” 
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is one of whose recovery we cannot despair. The account of its 
mineral treasures is very curious :— ‘i biiwd aiods 


“ Budukhshan has acquired great celebrity for its ruby. ; a os ic 


were well known in early times, and also to the emperors, of, 
They are said to, be situated on the verge of the Oxus, near Shughn 
at a place called Gharan; which may simply mean cayes,, They, are 
dug in low hills; and one man assured me that the, galleries, passe 
under the Oxus; but I doubt the information. It. is: a mistake;to be- 
lieve that they are not worked, as the present chief of Koondooz 
employed people in digging them since he conquered the country... These 
persons had been hereditarily engaged in that occupation; but,.as, the 
returns were small, the tyrant of Koondooz demanded their, lahenr 
without pay ; and on their refusing to work, he marched them, to the 
unhealthy fens of Koondooz, where their race has almost become, extinet. 
In the search of rubies, it is a popular belief that a pair of, large. qnes 
will be always found together ; and the workmen will. often. conceal.a 
gem till its match can be found, or break a large ruby into, two, pieces. 
The rubies are said to be imbedded in lime-stone ; and to be found like 
round pieces of pebble or flint, which exist in such deposits, .Aii'the 
vicinity of the ruby mines, great masses of lapis-lazuli are found op the 
verge of the Oxus. The mode of detaching it from the, cliffy appeared 
to be ingenious, though I think I have heard of similar means being 
used to’ quarry stone in other quarters. A fire is lit over’ the block of 
lapis-lazuli, and when the stone becomes sufficiently heated,’ cold water 
is dashed upon it, and the rock is thus fractured.* The dapis-lazulb of 
the Oxus was sent in former years to China ; but the demand has 1 
‘ decreased. I have seen many specimens of this stone, with veins;: wh 
were said to be gold ; but I] imagine they were mica. Lapis-lazaliand 
the rubies are only collected in winter.”—Burnes, vol. ii. po 150.0 101 


Enough has been said of the possibility of opening commercial 
communications between British India and Central ‘Asia; , Let 
us now cast a glance at the line of policy necessary to be adopted 
for facilitating and protecting this commercial intercourse, ‘Our 
present expensive connection with Persia is worse than’ useless. 
Sir Harford Jones, in a recent publication, claims the gratitide of 
his country for having persuaded Futteh Ali to receive our spbsi- 
dies, and for preventing Sir John Malcolm and Lord Minto from 
occupying the island of Carrack. We approve; neither fake 
expedition, nor the subsidy ; the former would haye given us.anly 
a worthless and expensive island; the latter exposes us to, the 
disgraceful imputation of having purchased the protection)of a 
power “ which to describe simply as feeble, js, sadly to qvenrate 
its strength.” And this treaty has tended, more. to degrade. the 
English name among Oriental nations than any, othep circum 


* Our readers, need scarcely be reminded of Hannibal’s mode of Guiting through 
the Alpine rock, Peel] 
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Staite in the history of our coniiection with the East. Whatever 
Persia may have been in 1809, shé is now as completely subject 
to Russia, as any of the Indian tributary princes are to Great 
Britaiti. As soldiers, the Persians are perfectly contemptible ; 
their irregular troops indeed, gave some annoyance to the Rus- 
sians, but in regular battle they were found worthless. Many 
European officers have attempted to discipline and organize the 
Kuzzilbashes, but their efforts have failed; and what hope can 
be entertained of a country unable to protect its own frontier 
against the marauding tribes of the Turkmans? ‘The connection 
with Persia has hitherto been of no advantage to us; the sooner, 
therefore, we abandon it, the better. .The Russians are masters 
of the field, and we are not disposed to envy them the acquisition. 

Afghanistan and Lahore are, however, daily rising in political 
importance. Lieutenant Conolly, indeed, speculates on the pro- 
bability of Russia pushing the Persians onwards against the 
Afghans, giving to Shah Kamraun the territories of his ancestors, 
to hold as a vassal of Persia, and thus establishing what Meyen- 
dorff calls “the salutary influence of Russia” from the Caspian 
to the Indus. Now, in opposition to these speculations, it must 
Re remarked that the Afghans are Soonnees, and, though per- 
haps more tolerant than the Turks or the Turkmans, they never 
would submit to Shiah supremacy; more especially as the Per- 
sians ave notorious for their bitter hatred to the three first Khaliphs, 
and for incessant insults to their memory. In fact, it was this 
intolerance, as we are informed by Lieutenant Burnes, which so 
irritated the Soonnees of Bokhara and Khiva, that they began 
to seize the Persians as slaves. Itis not, to be sure, the first 
time that bigotry has been made a pretext for cruelty; but still 
the Turkmans were justified in feeling some animosity against 
those who insulted their religion, The fatal consequences should 
be a warning to others as well as the Persians. 


** The practice of enslaving the Persians is said to have been unknown 
before the invasion of the Uzbeks ; and some even say that it has not 
eontinued for an hundred years. A few Bokhara priests visited Persia, 
and heard the three first caliphs publicly reviled in that country; on 
their return, the synod gave their “ futwa,” or command for licensing 
the sale of all such infidels. Sir John Chardin even tells us that when 
‘a Persian shoots an arrow, he frequently exclaims, “ May this go to 
Omar’s heart.” TI myself have heard many similar expressions ; and, 
since the report of the Bokhara priests is true, the Persians bave brought 
their present calamities upon themselves. It is said that one of the 
Persian princes, in a late communication with the Khan of Orgunje, 
sent him the four books which Mahommedans hold sacred, the Old and 
New Testament, the Psalms of David, and the Koran, begging him to 
point out in which of these holy books the laws of slavery, as practised 
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against the Persians, were to be found. The Khan solved. the di 

by replying, that it was a custom from which he had no intentionef 
ota and, as the Persians do not possess power to suppress it, 
it is likely to continue to the detriment and disgrace of their country,”— 
Burnes, vol. i. 343. , 


The Suddozye dynasty in Afghanistan well deserved its fate; 
it is not, and has never been popular in the country. Ts it then 
credible that the Afghans, strict Soonnees and gallant soldiers, 
would easily yield to the Kuzzilbashes, whose creed they detest, 
and whose cowardice they despise; or receive at their hands such 
a sovereign as he who now rules in Heraut? The character which 
Lieutenant Conolly himself gives of Shah Kamraun is sufficient 
to prove his unfitness for the crown, and the great improbability of 
an Afghan being found who would wish to see it placed upon his 
head :— 


* Of Shah Kamraun’s character there is not much to be said in 
praise. Even his enemies give him credit for courage and natural talent, 
but he is avaricious, cruel, and debauched. When I say that he has 
been guilty of breaking his solemnly pledged oath, I need not add a 
word more against his private character:—as a king he has behaved 
unwisely and ill, for he has ruined trade by heavy imposts, and no man 
living within the influence of his authority dares avow himself possessed 
of wealth. 


“The following anecdote which was related to me by several dif- 
ferent inhabitants of Heraut, will enable the reader to I the 


character of the heir to the Affghaun monarchy. A merchant of the 
Bukhteeawree tribe gave a Hindoo banker the sum of one thousand eight 
hundred golden ducats for a bill of exchange upon Caubul, This he 
covered with cloth, to make it look like a charm, and hung it about bis 
neck, hoping thus to convey it safely to Caubul. Somehow or other 
Kamraun learned what he had done, and sent two or three men to take 
the pretended charm from him. They accosted their victim by asking 
him for a piuch of snuff, and when he replied that he had none, they 
abused him for being without so necessary an article; then swore that 
they believed he had snuff, but would not give away a pinehs e 
him in a quarrel, scuffled with him, and tore the (pretended) charm frou 
his neck, ‘They next went to the Hindoo banker, and returning him 
his draught, forced him to refund the cash, which there is no doubt they 
duly paid to their royal employer. The Bukhteeawree petitioned the 
Shah, who, affecting to take pity upon him, ordered that he should be 
paid a real a day from the royal treasury. This pension was discen- 
tinued after a week, and the man was ordered to receive in lieu of ita 
daily portion of bread from the royal oven. Even this dole wes denied 
the man after a short time, and he long remained as a beggar at the 
palace-gate, hoping that part even of his money might be restored, but 
he received not a black farthing, and returned to his own country. 

** Kamraun was always of a gloomy disposition, a circumstance not to 
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wondered. at, considering that at an early age, -he. was: initiated into 
scenes of stratagem and bloodshed, and taught to sacrifice the best feelings 
of humanity to the interests of autbition. Morality of any: sort was not 
likely to be studied to much purpose in ‘such a school, and: Kamraun is 
new a slave to wine and the harem. We learned that bis majesty would 
at times deliberately set about making himself drunk } not for love of 
drinking, for be could get no liquor except vile arrack, or.thin sour:wine 
made by the Jews, but solely to raise his spirits, which would sometimes 
be excited to perfect phrenzy. No one, it was said, but the altar bashee 
dared attend on the king while he was in “ the horrors ;” and during 
the days of illness which succeeded such debauches, unlucky did’ that 
person deem himself, whose affairs brought bim under the royal’ cog- 
nizance. At all times the people of Heraut seemed to labour under 
considerable fear of his majesty, and the only man who appeared always 
merry and at ease was Shemshooddeen Khan, whose sister, report: said, 
influenced the disposition.of her royal consort as she would, by the 
fascination of her beauty.”—Conolly, vol. ii. p. 47. 

Notwithstanding all this, Lieutenant Conolly asserts that the 
Afghans would gladly see Kamraun restored to the throne; , Dr. 
Gerard and Lieutenant Burnes, on the contrary, declare, that they 
are well satisfied with the aristocracy of the Khans, and certainly 
they have good reason to be so, for better sovereigns, do, not 
exist in Asia than the rulers of Cabfil and Peshawar. | Dost 
Mohammed Khan, the ruler at Cab, is a good and a great man); 
though we cannot quite agree with Dr. Gerard that he has adopted 
republican principles,* we are convinced, from the ‘account given 
of his conversation with Lieutenant Burnes and his compution, 
that he has the interest of his subjects at heart, and is’ ableé''to 
protect Afghanistan from the feeble Persians, though he may be 
exposed to some danger from Runjeet Sing ‘and his gallant 
Sikhs. Our readers will probably agree with us when they read 
the following interesting narrative of his conversation, 


** He rose on our entrance (Lieutenant Burnes was accompanied by 
the celebrated missionary Mr. Wolff), saluted us in the Persian fashion, 
and then desired us to be seated on a velvet carpet near himself,, He 
assured us that we were welcome to his country ; and, though he had 
seen few of us, he respected our nation and character. ‘To this I 
replied as civilly as I could, praising the equity of his government, and 
the protection which he extended to the traveller and the merchant. 
When we sat down, we found our party consist of six or eight native 
gentlemen and three ‘sons of the chief. We occupied a small but neat 
apartment, which had no other furniture than the carpet. ‘The con- 
versation of the evening was varied, and embraced such a number of 
topics, that I find it difficult to detail them ; such was the knowledge, 


* See F.Q. R. No. XXV, p. 124. We are happy to correct the mistake under which 
we were then labouring as to the death of Dr, Gerard, originating from a false report. 
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intelligence, and curiosity that the chief displayed. He was:atxious:to: 
know the state of Europe, the number of kings, the terms omwhieh- 
they lived with one another and, since it appeared that their tevritories) 
were adjacent, how they existed without destroying each »dther!> 4! 
named the different nations, sketched out their relative power;iand im 
formed him, that our advancement in civilization did no more exempt 
us from war and quarrels than his own country; that we viewed each 
other’s acts with jealousy, and endeavoured to maintain»a Balatice of 
power, to prevent one king from overturning another. Of this, how! 
ever, there were, I added, various instances in European history; and 
the chief himself had heard of Napoleon. He next requested ume to in 
form him of the revenues of England; how they were collected ;how! 
the laws were enacted ; and what were the productions of the soil... He 
perfectly comprebended our constitution from a brief explanation; and 
said there was nothing wonderful in our universal saccess, since the 
ouly revenue which we drew from the people was to defray the debts’ 
and expenses of the state. ‘ Your wealth, then,’ added: hey» ‘must! 
come from India.’ I assured him that the revenues of. that .coyptry 
were spent in it; that the sole benefits derived from its, possession ¢ope 
sisted in jts being an outlet to our commerce; and that the only wealth, 
serit to the mother country consisted of a few hundred thousand 
pounds, and the fortunes taken away by the servants of ‘the govelnierit, 
I'never met ‘an Asiatic who credited this fact before. Dost’ Mahért”’ 
med Khan observed, that ‘ this satisfactorily accounts for the ‘subjection 
of'India. You have left much of its wealth to the native princes 4!!ydt 
have not had to encounter their despair, and you) ave: justin yout) 
courts.’ He enquired into the state of the Mahommedan principalities: 
in India, and as to the exact power of Runjeet Sing, for sparing whose, 
country he gave us no credit, lt aad on. 304s 
ae 


* ® ais * * % jo9I010 


“ Dost Mahommed Khan then turned to Mr. Wolff for aa explana. 
tion of his history; and, as he was aware of that. gentleman’s)vocatign,’ 
he had eed among the party several Mahqmmedan Sastonte WR) 
were prepared to dispute on points of religion. Since I stood as Mr. 
Wolff’s interpreter, 1 might proceed to make mention of the vAtious 
arguments which were adduced on either side; but I do not rene nd 
what the reverend gentleman will, no doubt, give to the world!’ "Asi 
usual on such subjects, the one party failed to convince the other } “ahd, 
but for the admirable tact of the chief himself, the consequences might 
have been disagreeable. are 

* * * « * « * , sd 


“ We left him at midnight, quite charmed with our reeeptién; and 
the accomplished address and manners of Dost Mahommed Kijan:”— 
Burnes, vol, i. p. 139. bet 


om nga 


WIK21OV 


Nor had our traveller less reason to be, pleased, with this,ing 
telligent ruler at a second interview. 


“‘ As the chief desired, I passed another evening witlv him, andthe 
doctor, being convalescent, accompanied me; Mr. Wolff had proceeded 
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ott his journey to India. Dost Mahommed Khan pleased us as much 
as ever; he kept us till long past midnight, and gave us a full insight 
into the political affairs of his country, and the unfortunate differences 
that exist between him and his brothers. He expressed hopes of being 
able to restore the monarchy, evinced a cordial hatred towards Runjeet 
Sing, and seemed anxious to know if the British Government would 
accept his services as an auxiliary to root him out; but I replied, that 
he was our friend. He then promised me the command of his army, if 
I would remain with him; an offer which he afterwards repeated. 
‘Twelve thousand horse and twenty guns shall be at your disposal.’ 
When he found that I could not accept the honour, he requested me to 
send some friend to be his generalissimo.”— Burnes, vol. i. 164. 


The historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of classical learn- 
mg, have in Burnes’s delightful work the best account that has 
yet been given of Alexander’s route through the provinces of the 
Indus, and the impress which his mighty mind has stamped upon 
remote Asia: in the same pages alone can they find accurate m- 
formation respecting the Bactrian kingdom, where Greek civiliz- 
ation flourished like an exotic, brilliant during a brief existence, 
and then lost for ever. From these volumes the statesman will 
best learn the policy of those countries that border on our domi- 
nions in India, and see whether they can be established as bul- 
warks against aggressive ambition, or whether they are to be 
dreaded as future agents in our expulsion from Hindfistan. ‘The 
merchant will consult the work to learn by what means the new 
commercial routes here developed may be turned to advantage ; 
the general reader will delight in the novelty of countries previ- 
ously unexplored, and races hitherto unknown; while the philo- 
sopher will rejoice in witnessing the devotion of great energies to 
a great purpose. It is impossible, we think, for any reader to 
rise from the perusal of Mr. Burnes’ interesting volumes without 
the strongest impression of his accuracy of observation, patient 
inquiry, close adherence to truth, and abstinence from mere spe- 
culation, 

Should trade be established on the Indus, it will be necessary 
to conciliate the favour of the Afghans; and it is gratifying to 
learn that they are less prejudiced against Christians than most 
Mohammedan nations. 


“« The people seemed too busy in the exercise of religious and worldly 
matters to mind us, and as yet we had not experienced the slightest in- 
civility from any person in the country, though we strolled about every- 
where. ‘They do not appear to have the smallest prejadice against a 
Christian, and I had never heard from their ips the name of dog or in- 
fidel, which figures so prominently in the works of many travellers. 
‘ Every country has its customs,’ is a proverb among them; and the 
Afghan Moliammedans seem to pay a respect to Christians which they 
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deny to their Hindoo fellow-citizens. Us they call ‘ people of the 
»’ while they consider them benighted and without a prophet.” 
Burnes, vol. i. p. 123. 

The following account of the general character of the Afghan 
character is on the whole favourable. 

** The language of the Afghans is Persian, but it is not the smooth 
and elegant tongue of Iran. Pooshtoo is the dialect of the common 
people, but some of the higher classes cannot even speak it. The 
Afghans are a nation of children: in their quarrels they fight, and be- 
come friends without any ceremony. ‘They cannot conceal their feel- 
ings from one another, and a person with any discrimination may at all 
times pierce their designs. If they themselves are to be believed, their 
ruling vice is envy, which besets even the nearest and dearest relations, 
No people are more incapable of managing an intrigue. I was particu- 
larly struck with their idleness; they seem to sit listlessly for the whole 
day, staring at each other. How they live it wouid be difficult to dis- 
cover, yet they dress well, and are healthy and happy. I imbibed a 
very favourable impression of their national character.”’— Burnes, vol. i. 

We shall not accompany Lieutenant Burnes in his visit to the 
court of Lahore, as in our recent review of Jacquemont’s Letters 
from India we entered at large into the subject of the constitution 
of the Sikhs, and the character of their able sovereign, Runjeet 
Sing. A translation of Jacquemont’s interesting correspondence, 
enriched with some additional letters addressed to influential 
British noblemen and gentlemen, which were unknown to the 
French editor, has just appeared, and we really know not a 
more interesting and curious illustration of national character 
than the “ alike but different” accounts which the Briton and.the 
Frenchman give of the court of Lahore. Jacquemont’s dash of 
lively enthusiasm, his characteristic mixture of the frivolous and 
the serious, his rapid arrival at conclusions without taking any 
particular notice of the premises, contrast strangely and strongly 
with the cautious investigation, cool reasoning, and plain common 
sense of Burnes. In both are exhibited a daring spirit of enter- 
prize, a zeal for knowledge not to be conquered by danger or 
difficulty; and it is singular that two such richly endowed travel- 
lers should at the same time have been engaged in exploring Asia. 

But on this subject we cannot venture to expatiate; it would 
lead us too far from our proper purpose, of showing the great im- 
portance of endeavouring to open a trade with ‘Bokhara, and 
turning the vast mass of information collected by Lieutenant 
Burnes to some practical account. ‘This we deem may be done, 
nay, more, we believe, must be done. 

{n expressing an earnest anxiety for the opening of a trade be- 
tween Central Asia and the northern provinces of British India, 
we by nd means regard the benefits that will result to British comi- 
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merce as the only, or even the most important, consideration that 
merits’ our regard. We deem that the extension of sath ‘a’com- 
merce would greatly raise the social and political condition of' the 
natives of Hindtistan, and our duties as well as our mterests ini 
peratively demand that we should neglect nothing‘ which’ may 
tend to produce such a desirable change. There’is no gettmg 
over the proof of our indifference exhibited by the glaring fact, 
that our government has not even yet constructed one good road 
through its extensive territories. ‘The rule of Baber aud his de- 
scendants has left the marks of its brilliant existence in’ noble 
causeways, caravanserais, and public edifices; but were we driven 
from India to-morrow, what similar structures would preserve the 
memory of our sway? The past is dark, but the future’ is‘ bright 
with hope, ‘and we trust that soon it will be impossible to’ say, 
thatthe’ otily benefit the English have conferred on Itidia is 'to 


have enabled Sultan Mahmoud’s owl to make up his complement 
of ‘ruined villages : 


——— “ pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


Art. LV.—1. Sammlung Architectonischer Entwurfe,. 3c. Vou 


Leo von Klenze. (Collection of Architectural Designs, &c. 
By, Leo von Klenze.) Gr. folio. Miinchen. 1832, &c, 
2. Versuch einer Darstellung des jetzigen Zustandes der Baukunst. 


Von C, A. Menzel. (Essay on the Present State of  Archi- 
tecture. By C, A. Menzel.) Berlin. 1832, 8vo. 


LirrLe more than half a century ago, German literature was 
hardly known in this country, even by name. Since that period 
matters are very much altered; for although the bulk of the Eng- 
lish public are still but little acquainted with that literature, and 
least of all with the most valuable part of it, even the readers 
of otir penny periodicals are aware of its existence. There are, 
however, even yet, not a few who are altogether ignorant of what 
has beett'achieved by Germany in the province of art.’ Without 
taking any gréat credit to ourselves for the prophecy, ‘we ‘may 
veritute to predict, that for its productions in architecture alote, 
that country will, at no great distance of time, claim the attention 
of travelling ‘students quite as much as Italy itself. It catinét, 
indeed, like Italy, boast of the remains of Roman art and mavi- 
ficenceé; but it possesses monuments in the Gothic style, which, of 
themsél¥es, would amply repay the labour of accurite investiga- 
tion; aud in addition to these, it now offers some of the ‘miost 
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finished and classical structures of modern times—structures cer- 
tainly, no less, worthy the architect’s study than the most, vauated 
works, of, the ,cinguecento school beyond the Alpsi; Honestly, 
speaking, they, are even more so, being not only, more pure,in 
taste, but likewise|better adapted to the actual wants of society. 
The superiority which Italy so long maintained in. all, matters ,of 
taste, had. in,it more of the relative than the positive. Her in- 
fluence was in. proportion to the deficiency of her neighbours; 
and men would as soon have dared to call in question the supreme 
authority of the pope himself some few centuries. earlier, as,to 
throw.a doubt upon the talents of a Michael Angelo, a Palladio, 
or.a, Bernini, at the time their fame awed the world... Athens.and 
Agrigentum, Poestum and Pompeii, have since shaken oun faith, 
and. we have now discovered, not only that the Grecian orders:are 
quite different things from those of Vignola, but that the, genius 
of Grecian architecture altogether has very few points of resem- 
blance indeed with the classical Italian style we have alluded to. 
Since the fresh impulse and new direction which have been given 
to the art by the discovery of forgotten or long-buried authorities, 
architecture has done comparatively very little in Italy, and in 
what it has done, it has evidently manifested quite as much 
hankering after its former tastes, as feeling for the genuine beau- 
ties and true relish of antiquity. Considering how very strongly 
opposed the refined yet severe charms of the latter are td ‘the 
prettinesses, the puerilities and the caprices of the former style, this 
is, perhaps, not very surprising, although it is equally obvious that 
it has prevented Italy from maintaining her former rank. “She ‘has 
stood nearly still while others have advanced—advanced, ’ per- 
haps, with the greater freedom and eagerness from being unen- 
cumbered with the trammels of former dignity, and consequently 
the more at liberty to push directly forward to the goal, 

A long-established, or we might say, an inveterate reputation, 
is not overthrown all at once. ‘Those who pin their faith upon 
traditionary report, and who implicitly adopt the opinions so 
generally current some hundred years ago, and pervading the cri- 
ticism of that period, may, from not having considered this change 
of circumstances, be somewhat staggered at our presumptionin 
saying anything that can tend to bring Italian architecture into 
discredit ;, or, as is more likely, instead of suffering their previous 
opinions, to be disturbed, they will boldly appeal from us to. their 
own favourite authorities. We have the comfort, however, of not 
standing alone, for although many deem it becoming, to speak of 
the Palladian school with respect, if not with reverence, there are 
others, and not a few, both in this country and elsewhere, who, 
far from participating in the blind worship and admiration of 
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Palladio and his works, or making allowance for his faults on 
the score of the time when he lived and his want of better guides, 
go the length of condemning his system in toto. Foremost 
among these is Mr. Hosking, the author of a treatise in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which has since been 
published separately, and which, being an elementary work, is 
likely to make almost as many proselytes as it may have readers. 
There are, besides, certain indications of a more iiberal spirit of 
criticism in matters of architectural taste growing up among us; 
and some contend that we ought not to be influenced by any au- 
thority; nay, one writer has lately asserted that our admiration of 
antiquity savours of bigotry, and that it would have been better 
that the temples of Greece had long ago perished, if the study of 
them is to supersede all invention on our part, and to hem in art 
with impassable boundaries.* It must be admitted, indeed, that our 
affection. for them has been too much like the passion of the Moor, 
who loved “ not wisely, but too well,” and that while professing to 
reverence the example of the ancients, we have in fact rarely, 
if ever, practically adopted their principles. We have looked at 
them after the same fashion that a mere grammarian reads the 
Greek poets: the spirit of their works is with him a very secondary 
consideration; what he chiefly perceives in them is articles and 
aorists, peculiarities of construction and dialects, longs and shorts. 
In like manner architects attach too much importance to diame- 
ters, modules and minutes. It is most probable that the propor- 
tions of many of the most admired examples may have been en- 


* Liberal as their opinions in the abstract may be, it must be confessed that some of 
the parties to whom we here allude have not practised much liberality towards Mr. 
Wilkins. Almost in the very same breath that they deprecate a slavish imitation of 
Greek models, they carp at him because he has introduced both arched gateways and 
domes in his model for the National Gallery. At the same time too that they are thus 
rigorous in the cause of a living artist, they show themselves far more indulgent than is 
necessary towards a dead one, refusing to see any thing but unqualified ee in 
St. Martin’s church; or, at least, if they perceive any defects, they most carefully 
avoid mentioning them. This is, to say the least, very unfair, since it shows they are 
rather influenced by enmity towards an individual, than solicitous either for the purity 
of architecture or for truth. Or, allowing them to be sincere, of what value is their 
praise if they prove that they are blind to some of the most glaring instances of bad 
taste? Is there any man, we ask, who if he could see the portico and the body of that 
church apart from each other, would ever imagine they were intended to be united? 
Is there even the very slightest similarity of style or taste between the windows and 
the order? Those of St. Martin’s workhouse have just as much pretensions to the Co- 
rinthian character as those of the church, Well! but the portico! ‘True, the portico 
itself is very fair, yet no absolute prodigy after all; and, as regards harmonizing with 
the ‘rest of the structure, it might almost as well have been tacked to the workliouse 
itself. Although no very great acumen has been displayed in the controversy against 
Mr, Wilkins, we are not sorry to find that any architectural question is capable of ex- 
citing so much interest in the public mind; and we hope that the stir made upon this 
occasion will induce many to give more attention to the subject, were it merely to pre- 
pare themselves better for any similar encounter. 
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tirely accidental as far as regards the authors of them, who con- 
formed to a certain type, modifying it as best accorded with their 
fancy, or suited their particular purpose. When the work was 
completed, the measurements of every part might be taken, and 
their relative proportions estimated; but it is monstrous to sup- 
pose, because some one member may be found either to exceed or 
to fall short of the average standard, that this was done, not for 
the sake of the effect, but to occasion the arithmetical distinction. 
Those who can believe such really to have been the case will 
have no difficulty in persuading themselves that Homer scanned 
every line of the Iliad upon his fingers, that Virgil composed his 
works with the help of a Gradus, and that Correggio described 
the graceful outline of his figures upon the principle of mathe- 
matical curves. 2 

In what we have here said we have no wish to throw any ridicule 
upon those elementary and technical studies so indispensable to 
the architect; at the same time we cannot help saying that too 
much stress is laid upon them. ‘There is little cause for appre- 
hension, now that they are so greatly facilitated, lest they should 
be disregarded; the real danger to the art lies in quite the oppo- 
site direction—in attaching too much importance to what is of no 
esthetic value whatever. Hence criticism has been rendered no 
less mechanical than the things on which it has been exercised: 
people have been taught by rule and by rote what it was lawful to 
admire, and what it was incumbent on them to condemn. Tradi- 
tionary opinion, again, has for the most part been as obstinately ad- 
hered to as if either nothing had since been learned, or all our subse- 
quent study had proved quite fruitless. Yet, supposing the atten- 
tion bestowed by us upon Greek architecture to have been to any 
purpose at all, we must surely have been convinced, ere this, that 
the doctrine so long maintained in regard to proportions ought to 
be discarded as untenable, or, at least, requires to be amended 
and remodelled. So greatly do the varieties of the same order 
differ from each other, that assuming, as some have done, pro- 
portion to be the chief distinction between one order and another, 
and that each admits of only certain specific proportions, we must 
subdivide each class into several subordinate ones, Neither is 
the difference observable in the Grecian orders confined to that of 
proportion alone, for hardly any one can help being struck by the 
dissimilarity in other respects between examples belonging to one 
and the same order. What great variety of character, for in- 
stance, do we meet with in the Lonic! It exhibits to us-a regular 
gammut, ascending from the severest simplicity up to the most 
elaborate elegance. ‘There is another circumstance too, in Gre- 
cian architecture, which, although it constitutes its prevailing 
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charm independently of all minor beauties, has been overlooked, 
at any rate not sufficiently dwelt upon by those who legislate for 
the art: we allude to that harmonious expression which pervades 
the whole of a structure, so that all the parts tend as it were to 
unite into one aggregate idea. Many modern edifices, on the 
contrary, and those by no means the least celebrated, seem, in 
comparison, to be built up of fragments, beautiful, perhaps, in 
themselves, but quite otherwise when regarded as parts of one 
whole. Consistency, so indispensable to every production of art, 
hardly enters at all into the system of architecture orginally 
founded by the modern Italians upon the ancient—that is to say, 
the Roman—orders, and which has prevailed, with little change for 
the better, throughout Europe. Such change, however, has at 
length commenced, and should its future progress be commensu- 
rate with its promise, the next generation will behold edifices, not 
only exhibiting Grecian forms, but endued with Grecian spirit, 
that spirit too pervading every part, and animating the extremities 
and minutest members, no less than the trunk itself. 

Already has it been hinted that criticism is beginning to adopt 
a more liberal tone and more enlightened views, and among those 
whose writings are likely to have a beneficial influence, we may 
here mention Carl Menzel. Claiming for architecture as high a 
rank in its quality of one of the fine arts as in that of science, he 
calls upon us to bear in mind, that 
“ no work of art can ever be produced by skill and understanding alone, 
but that the inspiration of the artist ever has been, and ever must be, the 
source of that which confers esthetic value on his productions. A piece of 
architecture in which there are any manifestations of genius is worked 
out in the same manner as a poem: invention, or the ground idea of the 
subject, must come first, and it is to this conception of the fancy that 
technical skill is afterwards to be applied, so as to work it up and to 
render practicable in construction what is originally the mere apprehen- 
sion of beauty. This is the only true process: by adopting the opposite 
course we may, indeed, be able to obtain a structure in every respect 
well suited to its destination, but it can never possess that mysterious 
charm which genius alone can bestow; nor will it ever warm the be- 
holder to admiration, although he may not be able to deny that the 
builder has performed all that utility requires, or that mere reason ought 
to demand.” 

We regret that the author of the intelligent little essay from 
which we have just quoted did not treat his subject more fully, 
and particularly that he has not elucidated his remarks by exam- 
ples taken from some of the most remarkable works of modern 
architecture in Germany. ‘These are also to be found among the 
most recent of all, for it is only within the last twenty years that 
the present school of the art in that country has established itself. 
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Berlin and Munich may be considered as its head-quarters, and 
Schinkél avid! Klenze-as its two most distinguished leaders... We 
lave dlready spoken of both these artists in a former.article inthis 
journal (vol. vii. p. 458); yet certainly not so fully as to rendera 
further’ account of their works superfluous; besides which, any 
notice of German architecture in which their names were not in- 
cluded, would too much resemble the performance of Hamlet, with 
‘ thepart of Hamlet omitted by particular desire.’ Each of them is 
probably indebted in no small degree to favourable circumstances, 
not merely because they have had frequent opportunites of. dis- 
playing their abilities, but because these circumstances were of a 
nature to stimulate them to the fullest exertion of their talents ; 
and it cannot be denied that both have acquitted themselves wor- 
thily of the tasks confided to them. Were all their other works 
of little moment, theré are two at least which it may be worth 
while to consider a little in detail, we mean the two National 
Galleries of Prussia and Bavaria; and, therefore, as the building 
now erecting in this metropolis for a similar purpose has excited 
so unusual a degree of interest—at any rate provoked so much 
remark, for the most part too of a very acrimonious nature—our 
readers will hardly be displeased with our giving a comparative 
description of the foreign edifices. 

Before we do so, however, we must be allowed to say some- 
thing of the artists themselves, and of one or two of their contem- 
poraries. Frederick Weinbrenner, their immediate predecessor, 
may also be considered as their forerunner in art—as_ having 
cleared the way for those who were to come after him, Although 
his works evince far more of methodical study than of original 
talent, and a very imperfect appreciation of either the genius or 
the powers of Grecian architecture, his design is comparatively 
pure, whatever may be thought of his composition, So far he 
forms an epoch, marking the transition, as it were, from the 
bombastic or the merely dry prosaic manner which prevailed till 
nearly the close of the last century, and the more artist-like style 
which has superseded it. If, moreover, he be not entitled to any 
very high rank for the excellence of his own productions, he 
acquires some distinction from his praiseworthy, endeavours to 
put architecture upon a more liberal footing,, and from his 
having been the parent, as we may term him, of a large propor- 
tion of the living architects of Germany. ‘The names alone of 
these, his pupils, would form an extensive list; we shall therefore 
select that of George Moller, as one of the most eminent of them 
all; and as being familiarized to the admirers of Gothic architec- 
ture-in' this country, by his very interesting publication on that 
subject. To say the truth, that and his other works relative to 
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buildings of the middle ages, have obtained for him a reputation 
that will hardly be increased by any of the structures he has him-~ 
self erected. Besides the Theatre, Casino, Catholic Church and 
other buildings at Darmstadt, his principal works are, the resto- 
ration of the east end of the Cathedral of Maintz, and the Theatre 
in that city; and. the last-mentioned edifice (opened September 
21, 1833,) is remarkable as being almost the first attempt at 
adopting the form of the ancient theatre for the exterior. The 
Catholic Church of the former place is a rotunda, whose iuternal 
diameter measures 164 Darmstadt feet,* and is avowedly formed 
upon the plan of the Pantheon at Rome, being lighted like that 
by a single aperture in the centre of the dome, and the height 
to the summit of the latter being equal to the diameter within 
the peristyle, viz. 152 feet. The dome itself, however, bears a 
much greater proportion to its tambour (or cylindrical part of the 
edifice, ,) the height to the top of the cornice being barely 60 feet. 
In this respect ‘the architect has shown his judgment, for as the 
dome springs immediately from the entablature, had the order 
itself been loftier, the size of the columns would have made the 
whole area appear smaller; and even now they are proportionally 
so very much larger than in the Pantheon, that the space below 
looks comparatively contracted. It appears from his own 
account that it was the architect’s aim to preserve all the essential 
beauties which characterize the interior of the Roman structure, 
and to avoid that mnultiplicity and minuteness of parts, together 
with other defects, which impair its grandeur, and detract from 
the harmony of the whole; nor can it be denied that he has 
greatly simplified his building by substituting for the unequal 
spaces, the numerous recesses, and the double tier of ordinances 
in the original, a continuous peristyle of twenty-eight insulated 
columns, upon whose entablature the vault rests. ‘The effect of 
this circular colonnade, which is, perhaps, unique of its kind, is 
greatly enhanced by the narrowness of the inter-columns, for 
these do not exceed a diameter and a half, consequently they 
give the character of sufficient richness as well as of strength. 

So far as regards the expanse of the rotunda and dome, and the 
uninterrupted circle of columus, the aspect of the interior is 
noble and chaste; it possesses moreover a certain degree of origi- 
nality, not that the idea itself exhibits much invention, but rather 

because its extreme obviousness has caused it, it should seem, to 
have been hitherto undervalued and unadopted. The dome and 
peristyle, however, constitute the whole design, the outer wall 
which encircles the columns being a plain surface, without even so 


* That is, 135 feet English. The inner diameter of the Pantheon is 157% feet. 
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much as a single moulding. The result of this excessive eco- 
nomy is coldness and nakedness, instead of simplicity, the whole 
having in consequence a very unsatisfactory and unfinished 
appearance; and requiring to be considered as rather in a tem- 
porary state than as actually completed.* A certain effect may 
always be produced by columns alone; the great difficulty is how 
to throw in a corresponding degree of it elsewhere, so that all 
the rest shall acquire equal beauty and importance, and perfectly 
harmonize with those features; otherwise, beautiful as they may 
be in themselves, they will be too obtrusive, exciting expectation 
highly at the first glance, merely to disappoint it afterwards. In 
the building we are now speaking of, it must, indeed, be allowed 
that the architect has ‘‘ kept down” —or we may say, toned down— 
the order itself as much as possible, for notwithstanding that the 
capitals of the columns are foliaged, all besides is so very plain, 
that there is nothing else entitling it to the appellation of Corin- 
thian. This severity of character is further increased by the 
proportions, the columns being hardly nine diameters in height; 
which in this instance is, perhaps, more of a merit than the con- 
trary. We have dwelt somewhat at length upon this building, 
both on account of the points in which it resembles, and in those 
in which it differs from the celebrated Rotunda at Rome. 

The rigid system of economy, with whose demands Moller 
was here obliged to comply, has not prevailed at either Berlin 
or Munich. On the contrary, in the former of these capitals, 
and the neighbouring town of Potzdam, architectural display has 
in some instances been carried somewhat to excess. Among 
those who have there exercised their talents, we may here record 
the name of Carl Gotthard Langhans, whose “ Brandenburgh 
Gate” may be considered as one of the earliest attempts in Ger- 
many at the pure antique style. ‘This architect was born in the 
year 1732 at Landshut in Silesia, and died at Berlin, October @, 
1808; consequently, he is sufficiently connected with the present 
period, of which he lived to witness the commencement, and still 
more connected with it by his own praiseworthy efforts-to intro- 
duce that better taste which has since had so auspicious a career. 
Previously to establishing himself at Berlin, Langhans erected 
the theatre, and several other buildings of importance, at Breslaw, 
besides some churches and elegant private residences in its envi- 
rons, When he afterwards repaired to Berlin, he found the 
Great Frederick as indefatigable and energetic in his architec- 
tural as he was in his military schemes. ‘That prince had a 





* It is in fact in a provisional state, as it is intended to add a portico to the entrance, 
and an attic to screen the roof below the dome, whenever there shall be sufficient 
funds provided for the purpose. 
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passion for art; not only did he patronize it, and call, jt into 
action, but he handled the rule and compasses himself; neither 
was his encouragement limited to finding it employment, since 
he gave a more unequivocal mark of the esteem he entertained 
for it, by writing an éloge on Knobelsdorff, at that artist’s decease.* 
The elder and younger Boumann, Goutard, Ungar, Naumann, 
and a great many others, were all actively engaged, nor was it 
long before Langhans had an opportunity of displaying his skill. 
He was employed to remodel the interior of the Opera house, 
whieh, beautiful as it was externally, was in many respects defec- 
tive within; he also built the Casino, and the Theatre, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1817. But the work which most contributed 
to his reputation is the Brandenburg Gate, a free imitation of 
the Propylea at Athens. This edifice (begun in 1789, and 
therefore contemporary with the French Revolution,) announced 
a revolution in taste—an adieu to that ancien régime, from whose 
caprices and false principles, architecture had more or less suf- 
fered for so long a period. A critical eye may undoubtedly 
detect some incorrectness in the details, but the whole is impres- 
sive, simple and grandiose; and it must be allowed to form a 
worthy entrance to the city which has since been graced with so 
many monuments that compete with Athenian taste.+ It is an 
appropriate overture to the other scenes of the architectural 
spectacle, 

If not so remarkable as forming a determinate epoch in the 
progress of the art, Genze’s building for the New Mint has more of 
the genuine character of the elder Doric order, and exhibits many 
' peculiarities which manifest a more exact study of, and a better 
insight into, the constitutional and esthetic principles of Grecian 
architecture. Independently of its architectural merits, this 
building deserves attention for the rich and appropriate applica- 
tion of sculpture in relief, of which it affords an example. This 
frieze, which is continued for an extent of a hundred and sixteen 
feet, and is nearly six feet deep, represents all the various pro- 
cesses of coining, including the preparatory ones, and the ope- 
rations belonging to mining. Had the study of Grecian anti- 
quities been attended with no other advantage, it would have 


* This event took place September 15, 1753, when the baron had attained the age 
of fifty-six. Besides the celebrated Opera House, which was begun in 1740, and was 
his first work of importance, Knobelsdorff made extensive improvements in the royal 
palace at Potzdam, and in that of Sans Souci, where he erected a very beautiful 
colonnade, which was taken down in 1797, in order that the columns might be em- 
ployed for the new Marble Palace. 

+ Langhans also designed the elegant rotunda in the anatomical theatre of the 
Veterinary School; the theatre at the country Palace of Charlottenburgh; and the 
decorations of the interior of the Marble Palace. 
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performed an essential service by directing us to a more effective 
disposition of the ornamental parts, especially as regards sculp- 
ture, whether it consist of statues or of any mode of relief. Few 
things contribute more to littleness of style in composition, than 
mere patches applied indiscriminately, or so as to destroy all 
repose. If small panels or tablets be applied at all, it should 
rather be so as to break the monotony of the vertical or horizontal 
lines of the windows, than so as to continue and repeat them, 
chequering the whole front of a building into larger and smaller 
squares. We are, moreover, of opinion, whether positive autho- 
rities will actually bear us out in it or not, that the particular 
mode of sculpture adopted should be in accordance with the 
character of the order: thus the Doric seems to require flat 
sculpture, while the Ionic may be allowed that which is stronger, 
yet not so bold as what should be reserved for the Corinthian. 
Some may consider this classification not only fantastic but 
incongruous, inasmuch as we here assign the boldest style of 
relief to the most delicate of the orders, and the most delicate 
of that species of sculpture to the boldest of them. The in- 
consistency, however, is only an apparent and verbal one, be- 
cause, although we may term very low relief—that in which the 
figures are nearly flat, and hardly at all raised from their ground— 
* delicate,” it is also the most severe, the most simple, and the 
least finished of any; consequently it is best adapted to that style 
of building which requires greater sobriety than any other, in 
whatever is merely decoration, and where a strictly architectural 
expression should predominate. So, on the contrary, although 
we term mezzo relievo “‘ bolder” than the other, it may also be said 
to have more “ vivacity” and greater “ richness.” If, therefore, 
any principle of the kind is to be admitted at all, the one we have 
ventured to recommend must be allowed to be correct, seeing 
that it appropriates the “ richest” mode of sculpture to the richest 
of the orders; nor can it be denied, that the more elaborately 
worked, and in fact more boldly sculptured capitals of the Corin- 
thian order, the leaves of which are in alto reltevo, require a cor- 
responding style of execution in the decorative sculpture. 

We know not whether we ought to apologize for this digression : 
some may think that it has very little to do with what seems to 
be our subject; others again may look upon it as a relief in itself 
to the dryness of a mere muster-roll of the names of architects 
and buildings. Whichever be the case, we now return @ nos 
moutons.—Catel endeavoured to produce a more tasteful and 
classical style in interior decoration, towards which he devoted 
his attention; yet as he died somewhat prematurely, and before 
he had much opportunity for the display of his talents, we cannot 
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judge whether he would have made any great and influential pro- 
gress in his career,* 

Uninterruptedly as Schinkel has been employed for the last 
twenty years, many considerable public structures have been 
erected in the Prussian capital by others; among whom is a 
young architect named Ottmer,t+ who has distinguished himself by 
a theatre he has built in the Konigstadt quarter of the city, and 
by the new “ Singing Academy.” Externally, the former of these 
two buildings makes very little display; but the internal arrange- 
ments show no little skill and judgment; and if it must be ac- 
knowledged, that for what he has accomplished, he is in some 
degree indebted to the model afforded him in Schinkel’s large 
theatre, he has also taken care to avoid some of its incon- 
veniences. His other building, which forms a simple oblong of 
140 feet by 60, resembling an apterous Greek temple, that is, 
one without either lateral colonnades or portico, would satisfy us 
better, could we forget the exceedingly beautiful design for the 
same building, published long before by Schinkel himself. Ott- 
mer has divided his fagade into three intercolumns, formed by 
four Corinthian pilasters; and in these he has placed as many 
large doors. Schinkel’s design, on the contrary, has neither 
columns nor pilasters, and only a single door-way, without either 
window or niche, or any thing of the kind. And yet, notwith- 
standing it is so exceedingly simple as to seem to exclude not 


* Ludwig Friedrich Catel, who died November 19th, 1819, at the age of 43, was 
an artist of decided talent, and of a very cultivated mind. As is evident enough from 
the writings he published, he had extended his studies beyond the usual track, and 
his little work, Ueber die Bauart Protestantischer Kircher, contains much that would 
repay the perusal. Of his classical taste and beautiful ideas, the vases which he sent 
forth from his manufactory afford incontestable proof. 

+ We shall here add some further particulars relative to this artist. Karl Theodor 
Ottmer, who has now the appointment of court-architect at Branswick, was born in 
that city Jan. 19, 1800. Having acquired a practical knowledge of his profession, 
he visited Berlin in 1822, where he delivered lectures on wsthetics, archeology, 
mathematics, &c., until the erection of a new theatre afforded him an opportunity of 
showing his practical skill in architecture. This building was completed in the summer 
of 1824, Svon afterwards he was commissioned to undertake the “ Singing Academy,” 
which was completed in the spring of 1827. About the same time he was engaged to 
superintend the alteration of the interior of the theatre at Leipzic; and also invited 
to prepare desigus for a similar building to be erected at Hamburg. In the spring of 
the year 1828, he visited Naples and Pestum, and on his return to Rome, employed 
himself in making a series of designs for palaces, one of which was upon an amazing 
scale of grandeur, and intended to eclipse every fabric of the kind hitherto pro- 
daced. From Italy he was recalled the following year, by the proposal that he should 
undertake the construction of a new theatre at Dresden. The matter, however, pro- 
ceeded no farther ; yet while he was at Dresden, he was engaged by the Duke of Saxe 
Meiningen to prepare the plans for an edifice consisting of a theatre and casino; and 
these gave such satisfaction that the works were commenced almost forthwith. |More 
recently still, he has been entrusted with the execution of a work affording greater 
scope to his talents than any on which he had previously been employed, namely, the 
new Palace at Brunswick, which was commenced in the autumn of 1831. 
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only invention but character of any kind, it is so full of origin- 
ality, expression, and taste,—so strongly marked by Greek feeling 
and exquisite refinement, as to be almost magical; nor can we 
express our admiration more highly than when we say it is one of 
the happiest ideas that even he himself has ever conceived. 

Having thus begun to speak of the “ great master,” with whose 
fame all Germany resounds, we may as well proceed at once to 
discuss his peculiar merits. Karl Friedrich Schinkel was born 
at New Ruppin, March 18th, 1781, and after pursuing his 
studies at the Gymnasium of Berlin, where he already displayed 
a decided predilection for the fine arts, he commenced his archi- 
tectural education under the elder Gilly, and continued it under 
the son; and it is to the latter, rather than the former of these 
instructors, that he is indebted, as far as he is indebted to any 
one, for that liberal and refined system which he adopted. Unlike 
those who consider mere practical science the most important 
requisite for the architect, and that taste and imagination, how- 
ever desirable, are of comparatively little moment, Schinkel seems 
very justly to have thought, that he, who would excel in archi- 
tecture, as one of the arts of design, ought to cultivate the others, 
if not in equal, at least in a secondary degree, so as thereby to 
acquire a lively apprehension of, and an intense relish for, beauty 
of form, let it exhibit itself as it may. Without at all under 
valuing either abstract or practical science, we may say, that they 
are no more than the logic of the art; and in like manner as the 
logical faculties alone are utterly insufficient to render a man a 
poet, so neither can the ablest geometrical skill render him an 
accomplished architect. 

To ourselves all this appears so much of a truism, that we 
should have abstained from any remark upon it, were we not 
aware, not only that the notions generally entertained on the sub- 
ject are widely different, but that opposite sentiments are for the 
most part enforced by those who profess to regard architecture as 
one of the fine arts, although their real doctrines have an opposite 
tendency. Even those who might otherwise dispute the conclu- 
siveness of our argument, will, perhaps, if at all acquainted with 
Schinkel’s productions, admit that his successful practice and 
example favour our view of the question; it being undeniable 
that his chief works are not less remarkable for artistical concep- 
tion, expression aud feeling, and for those more subtle graces 
which lie wholly. beyond the reach of any didactic precepts, than 
for their direct merit as buildings. Whatever study he may be- 
stow upon his designs, they do not appear to be “ hammered out,” 
if we may be allowed the expression, but to be cast in the mould 
of his own imagination. ‘The only study they betray is that 
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formed by an habitual and intimate acquaintance with whatever 
is beautiful in the plastic arts. For some time after his return 
from Italy about the year 1805, he occupied himself chiefly with 
painting, and with making designs for a variety of ornamental 
pieces of furniture executed either in statuary or bronze; and 
comparatively insignificant as such subjects may be deemed, there 
can be little doubt that by so exercising his taste and invention, 
he was then acquiring that fund which has since so abundantly 
supplied him. Among his other performances belonging to this 
period was an admirable panorama of Palermo, and several*mas- 
terly compositions for scenes at the Berlin theatre. Were it not 
that Schinkel’s reputation stands far above the reach of ridicule, it 
might not have been altogether discreet in us to take any notice of 
what will be considered by many as rather derogatory to his pro- 
fession, and certainly far less serviceable than measuring columns 
and entablatures. 

From 1810, in which year he was appointed one of the then 
newly established building committee (Bau-deputation), and be- 
came a member of the academy, besides being made Geheimer 
Ober-Baurath, may be dated the commencement of his strictly 
architectural career. Still all human affairs, even those which 
bear no visible relation to each other, are so closely linked toge- 
ther, that had it not been for Moscow and Waterloo, Schinkel 
might have gone out of the world with bis fame unfinished, and 
instead of rearing monuments that will command the admiration 
of posterity, been able to do no more than fill his portfolio with 
projects. It was the termination of the European warfare that 
enabled the excellent and patriotic Prussian monarch to turn his 
attention to the embellishment of his capital; and a great number 
of both public and private structures, either erected by Schinkel 
himself or executed by others from his designs, have since entitled 
Berlin to rank very high indeed amongst those cities most distin- 
guished for architectural splendour and taste. Numerous as are 
his designs, the fertility of his invention seems fully equal to all 
the demands that have been, or may be made upon it. Of this 
there is ample proof in his various designs for a monument, or 
rather an extensive monumental structure, in honour of Frederick 
the Great; for although there are no fewer than six projects, they 
are all decidedly different, some of them of extraordinary grandeur 
and magnificence, and all of them no less classical than original. 
Even had we room for any description, the most accurately drawn 
up description would convey a very defective notion of the very 
simplest of them. Some are so full of “ gorgeous fancies” that, 
could we entertain a wish whose fulfilment would interfere with 
the artist’s more important labours, we should desire exceedingly 
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to see him give his ideas for such a congregated mass of architec- 
tural sumptuousness as tradition reports Babylon of old to have 
been.* It is no small merit in this architect that even his most 
classical structures and designs, so far from owing their chief 
merit to being more or less copies from the antique, bear a strong 
impress of originality, and are marked by unborrowed beauties. 
Neither is this originality confined to the composition; on the 
contrary, so far from adhering to authority, even for many impor- 
tant members of detail, Schinkel has indulged oftener than once 
in what many—those at least who have not beheld them—will con- 
sider unpardonable licenses; while we only regret that there are 
so few who can commit what, if failures, would have deserved 
such an invidious term, but, when successfully accomplished, are 
recognized as the proudest triumphs of an architect's invention. To 
go no further than the Wachtgebaude and Museum, what can be 
more classical in feeling, more picturesque in design, more tasteful 
in invention, than the small “ victories” supporting the cornice in 
the entablature of the former structure; or than the enriched 
Doric capitals in the sculpture rooms of the latter? ‘These last- 
mentioned exhibit several varieties, any one of which would have 
been hailed as the most refined specimen and most valuable relic 
of Grecian art, had it but been dug up on the consecrated ground 
of Hellas. 

Besides various excellencies, both in the subordinate parts and 
the general design, there are many beauties in Schinkel’s buildings 
belonging rather to plan than to the elevation, or which at least 
do not show themselves in geometrical drawing so conspicuous as 
they are in the structures themselves. Among these we may 
reckon his frequent application of columns behind columns, and 
partial openings in the wall beyond them, through which the eye 
catches a glimpse of architectural objects in the remoter distance. 
Neither are his merits by any means confined to his productions 
in the Grecian or classical style; for he has evinced no ordinary 
power in some of the most difficult and trying of all subjects, 


* Some of our own critics have affirmed that if there be any one capable of doing 
justice to such a subject, it is Martin the painter; yet, without at all disparaging his 
real merits, or denying that his pencil could convey a sufficiently poetic idea of 
Babylon or other such huge — in the gross, we do not rate his architectural concep- 
tions, as such, very highly. Few, perhaps, understand better than he does how to 
make masses of building interest the imagination in a picture; but as for any thing 
beyond that, they might nearly as well be rocks or clouds. Their grandeur arises 
solely from extent and elevation of site; nay, the very indefiniteness and vagueness 
which invest them with their poetic sublimity, are utterly distinct from strictly archi- 
tectural qualities. Besides which, no particular stretch of the imagination is required 
for carrying on a mere range of columns or arches till they vanish in extreme distance ; 
this, extraordinary as it may appear to the million, is certainly one of the simplest and 
easiest feats of perspective. 
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those, namely, where the architect, following no particular style 
of any kind, is left entirely to the impulse of his own imagination 
and taste, quite unfettered it is true, yet at the same time without 
any guidance from positive models, Of this kind is the new 
Bauschule, or building for the School of Architecture at Berlin, 
a very singular brick edifice, with a profusion of ornament in terra- 
cotta.* ‘aking it as a whole, we must confess that it is somewhat 
too monotonous and heavy, it is nevertheless well worthy of atten- 
tive inspection, for it will be found to contain many perfectly 
novel and ingenious ideas, and to offer a singular combination of 
simplicity and richness. 

Of what he has done in the Gothic style we cannot speak with 
such unqualified admiration as we have of some of his other works; 
yet notwithstanding that he is here less happy, he certainly cannot 
be accused of any want of originality; on the contrary he is more 
liable to be charged with having adopted a peculiar system, 
tolerably consistent in itself, still far from answering to our English 
ideas, at least, of that species of architecture. It partakes far 
more of the Lombard and Tedesco styles of Italy, than of those to 
the north of the Alps; indeed, some of his designs of this class 
are altogether of a mixed character, and exhibit the principles 
and elements of horizontal composition far more decidedly than 
those of the perpendicular, while the semicircular-arch takes place 
of the pointed one. Of this we find a very striking and peculiar 
instance in his fifth design of a project for a church to be erected 
in the Oranienburg suburb, which is perfectly swt generis; or if it 
may be likened to any one style in particular, it seems a rifaccia- 
mento of the Byzantine. Nevertheless, strange, not to say shocking, 
as it must be deemed by those who pique themselves on being 
purists, stylists and “ periodists,” we must confess that we find in 
it something not a little piquant and expressive, and willingly 
admit that it bears evidence of emanating from a master mind. 
The church in the Werdersche Markte, which was begun in 1825, 
although for the most part in conformity with the pointed style, 
exhibits also considerable deviations from it, as in the doors of the 
portal and the deep acanthus cornice beneath the parapet, besides 
many others in the lesser details. It is some time, therefore, 
before we become reconciled to such seeming ayomalies; yet after 
we have familiarized our eye with them a little, we begin to ap- 
prove, even though still reluctant to confess it. In fact, let him 
do what he may, Schinkel is rarely or never insipid, consequently, 


* This edifice, which was begun in 1832, is situated on a branch of the Spree, very 
near the Werdersche Markte and Mint, and is an insulated structure about 140 feet 
square, with four uniform fronts, 
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his least satisfactory productions have always something in them 
that demands attention. 

Scanty as our criticism upon him has been, considering how 
very numerous are his works, and what scope they afford for re- 
mark, we dare not allow ourselves to enter into further particulars, 
for we must recollect that another has also considerable claim 
upon us; we mean his co-partner in fame, if not exactly his rival 
in genius—Leo von Klenze.* What the one of these distin- 
guished contemporaries is to Berlin, the other is to Munich, 
namely, its architect par excellence—the recognized Musagetes of 
the art, the highly and deservedly favoured among artists. Born 
under a similarly propitious star, he, too, has fallen on golden 
times of opportunity, since, thanks to the patronage and to the 
enthusiastic attachment of the Aunstliebend Louis of Bavaria to 
the fine arts, he has been called to execute some of the noblest 
structures of modern times. Less daring, less inventive, less 
original than Schinkel, he possesses equal versatility, and has shown 
that he is capable of eliciting new beauties from every one of the 
various styles he has alternately employed, stamping each with his 
own individuality. Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and several varieties 
of the Italian styles, have been successively adopted by him in the 
Walhalla and the Glyptotheca, in the Alterheiligsten Capelle, 
the Pinacotheca, Odeon, New Palace, Bazaar, and many other 
edifices. ‘T'o say the truth, he seems to have been desirous of 
giving us specimens of almost every other style except that of 
poiuted architecture, preferring those which, however transformed, 
are derived from the Greek, to one which is ‘founded upon altoge- 
ther different principles. And that this neglect of Gothic on his 
part has not arisen from mere accident or indifference, is evident 
from his express “‘ confession of faith” in the introduction to his 
work. Little as this is calculated to secure him admirers among 
us, we cannot refrain from quoting in a note from what he there 
says.} 


* Klenze was born in 1784, and after studying at the architectural academy. at 
Berlin, proceeded to Paris, where he continued his studies under Durand at the Poly- 
technic School. He then visited Italy, and on his return was appointed architect to 
the king of Westphalia. In 1815 he became the royal architect at Munich; and 1823 
and 1825 accompanied the present king, then Crown Prince of Bavaria, to Italy and 
Sicily. Klenze has applied himself very y earnestly to the archeology of his art, relative 
to which he has written several treatises. 

+ “ Never has there been, and never will there be, more than one art of building 
(eine Baukunst), namely, that which was brought to perfection at the epoch of the 
prosperity and civilization of Greece. Before this perfection was attained, it was ne- 
cessarily preceded by many attempts; so too, after the art itself was overthrown and 
trampled upon, both by time and by barbarians, some reverberations of it were yet 
sensible. Thus there were many modes of architecture (Bauarten) after as well as 
prior to its existence as an art. Grecian architecture alone is marked by universal 
propriety, character and beauty, although any mode of architecture is capable of 
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The opinions there expressed show clearly enough that Klenze 
comprehends under the term “ Grecian architecture” both that 
style which is the original one, and that which, although formed 
upon it, is as much characterized by the use of the arch as of the 
column. It should seem, likewise, that he considers these two 
modes sufficiently reconcilable with each other to admit of com- 
bination; and herein we agree with him, since it would be 
absurd to reject so valuable an invention as that of the arch, be- 
cause it was unknown to the Greeks; for we might upon the same 
grounds carry our submission to their authority so far as to abandon 
the use of many other things—window sashes and chimneys, for 
instance—as incompatible with propriety in any structure affecting 
to be of that style. ‘There are some who doubt whether the dome is 
admissible, when the style is in other respects strictly Grecian; yet 
it is not only an exceedingly beautiful form in itself, but has that 
particular kind of beauty and also that simplicity of outline, which 
cause it to harmonize sufficiently with the rest; provided the plan 
be such as to require it, and the general design of the structure in 
conformity with a feature of this kind. In like manner too, arches 


affecting us, and has a certain value of its own, when it is a really national style, and 
has grown up out of the religious and civil habits of a people. This Grecian architec- 
ture, taking it in the most extensive sense of the term, comprehends two leading epochs 
of its formation; namely, that in which all the apertures and intervals are covered by 
horizontal lines, and that when the arch was discovered and applied to similar purposes. 

“ If we examine into and attend to this two-fold developement of Grecian architec- 
ture in its elementary principles; and in forming a style for ourselves, keep in view 
those precious remains of art which are yet preserved to us both in Greece and in Italy, 
Grecian architecture can and must be the architecture of the world, and that of all 
periods; nor can any climate, any material, any difference of manners prove an obstacle 
to its universal adoption”’! 

“ The history of art,” he afterwards continues, ‘like that of the world, proceeds 
step by step: just emerging, therefore, from out of the magnificent wretchedness (das 
grandiose Elende ) of the middle ages, partly surrounded only by the remains of the most 
debased period of Roman art, partly attracted only by what was most homogeneous in 
it, viz. its bad taste, the artists of that period (the fifteenth and sixteenth century) 
could not possibly restore architecture to its native dignity, however meritorious 
their endeavours to do so may have been. 

‘* The gross architectural solecisms of a Buonarotti, the still more flagrant absurdities 
of a Giulio Romano, Maderno and Borromini, which naturally resulted from them ; the 
tasteless puerilities which reached their climax under Louis XV. ; and lastly, all the un- 
meaning and spiritless imitations of detached Grecian forms of a still later period, were 
any thing but calculated to arrest the defects observable in the works of the fifteenth 
century ; so that an important task was still reserved for architecture in these our own 
times, when Grecian antiquity has been opened to us by so many literary and artistical 
works. 

«« For some time past intelligent men of all countries have been labouring for the 
accomplishment of this object ; and we also have added our endeavours to theirs ; nor 
have we feared to set our face manfully against the mechanical workman system, de- 
rived from Vitruvius and Vignola, or against the empty groundless theories of praters 
about art, and the low miserable notions of those who see in architecture no other 
purpose or value than that of protecting ourselves as economically as possible against 
rain, heat and cold.” 
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‘may, if not actually combined with Greek columns, at least be 
allowed to appear in those parts of a facade where columns are 
not applied. Their mouldings ought also to conform with the 
character of the order; and besides great reserve and discretion in 
introducing them at all, arches should be made to seem to blend 
naturally with the rest of the composition. 

Without stopping to animadvert upon the sentiments which 
Klenze must be supposed to entertain in regard to Gothic archi- 
tecture, we must now revert to our immediate object, and give 
some account of his two most celebrated edifices, the Glypto- 
theca and Pinacothecu, at Munich. ‘To describe either of these 
buildings, with the collections they contain and their numerous 
embellishments both in fresco-painting and sculpture, which con- 
stitute no small share of their attraction, would require a volume. 
All, therefore, that we can pretend to do is to give some general 
idea of their architecture and arrangement, which, now that we are 
about to have a “ National Gallery” of our own, will not be 
thought undeserving attention. 

The Glyptotheca, or to give it its German title, the Glyptothek, 
is an insulated building, about 220 feet square, with a court in 
its centre, and without any windows externally, except two large 
ones in the back front, the different apartments being lighted 
either by domes or by spacious windows towards the court, formed 
in the arches of the vaulted ceilings. By this means the architect 
has got rid of many difficulties in point of design, while there 
being only a single floor, and the windows raised nearly to the 
top of the building, sufficient light is obtained, because the court 
is SO spacious in proportion to the height of the edifice, that the 
opposite side cannot be seen from within, ‘The style adopted 
for the exterior is lonic, in a certain degree modified according 
to the architect’s own ideas, yet ‘still decidedly Grecian in cha- 
racter. ‘The principal fagade has an octa-style portico, advancing 
one intercolumn before the general line of the front, and recessed 
about as much within it: and these two divisions of it are sepa- 
rated by an inner range of four columns, forming five open inter- 
columns, those at the extremities being enclosed between ante. 
The effect of this portico, which is raised on three exceedingly 
deep steps, is very Imposing and classical, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the intercolumns, as well as to the multiplicity of the 
columns themselves, and the great depth of shade thus produced. 
Rich however as it is, both in these and other respects, the co- 
lumns, it should be observed, are not fluted, although their neck- 
ings are sculptured, which certainly gives them a very unusual 
yet not unpleasing expression, Contrary, too, as this may appear 
to sound principles of taste, no less than to Grecian practice, we 
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think it very probable that the architect considered it better to 
leave their shafts plain, both in order to give them such a 
breadth of effect as should cause them to harmonize with other 
parts of the facade, and also in order to avoid the confusion that 
might have been produced by so many perpendicular lines, the 
columns themselves being very closely set, and there being another 
range behind the first. Whether such were really his motive or 
not for what he has done, we do not object to it as we here find 
it, although we consider flutings to columns to be almost indis- 
pensable for their full beauty. 

The lateral divisions of this elevation are not so lofty as the 
portico itself, the podium by which they are surmounted rising 
no higher than the moulding beneath the necking of the Ionic 
columns. ‘These parts therefore assume the appearance of low 
wings, attached to a centre, whose roof is seen to extend, in con- 
tinuation of the pediment, the whole depth of the building as far 
as the inner court. Each of these wings has two ante in front 
surmounted by capitals of the Corinthian species ; and between 
these are three large tabernacle niches (intended to be filled with 
colossal figures), with pilasters and pediments. The entablature 
to these parts of the design (the wings) is very deep and rich, 
and above the cornice is a series of Greek antefixe coming against 
the lower part of the upper podium. 

As may be guessed from what has already been said, the inte- 
rior distribution of the rooms is exceedingly simple, forming 
only a single range around the four sides of the inner court. The 
first apartment on entering from the left hand side of the vesti- 
bule is that appropriated to Egyptian antiquities. The next, 
which is at one of the angles of the building, is a rotunda lighted 
by a dome, and contains the very earliest specimens of Grecian 
art. ‘To these succeed the Hall of the Agina Marbles, the Hall 
of Apollo, and the Bacchischer Saal. We now arrive at the 
rooms in the other front, the first of which is that called the Nio- 
biden Saal; after which we enter the two apartments appropri- 
ated to festive meetings and entertainments, one of which is 
placed on either side of the smaller vestibule forming the entrance 
from the tetrastyle portico for carriages, on this side of the build- 
ing. ‘These two halls are decorated in a very magnificent style 
with frescoes by Cornelius and some of his pupils, representing 
various subjects from Grecian history and mythology. Passing 
from these into the apartment corresponding with the Niobiden 
Saal, we descend from thence by a few steps into the Romer 
Saal, so called from its containing all the works of Roman sculp- 
ture. ‘This is by far the most spacious of any part of the inte- 
rior, forming a long gallery equal to one entire side of the inner 
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court, Another flight of steps at the further extremity conducts 
up into a second rotunda, filled with sculpture in bronze and_co- 
loured marbles; and the following and last room, which brings 
us again into the front vestibule, contains some choice works of 
modern art. Independently of the inestimable treasures of art 
with which they are stored, these halls and galleries are remark- 
able for their architectural luxury, which gradually increases in 
splendour ; since although a sufficient uniformity of style is ob- 
served throughout, in the particular mode of embellishment and 
the ornaments, regard has been had, as far as possible, to the par- 
ticular character of the subjects to which each is respectively ap- 
propriated. Thus, the Hall of Egyptian antiquities, and those 
immediately succeeding it, are somewhat plainer in their decora- 
tions, while the Romer Saal exhibits extraordinary architectural 
pomp. All the rooms have inlaid marble pavements, and inde- 
pendently of the variety and richness of their vaulted roofs, and 
their cornices, acquire no small splendour from different coloured 
stuccos and marbles with which their walls are coated ; but this 
gallery surpasses them all, having three low domes in its ceiling 
very abundantly ornamented, besides coffers with gold ornaments 
and mouldings on a deep red ground; each of the large arches 
or lunettes corresponding with those forming the windows on 
the opposite side, being also filled with rich arabesques i in gold, 
Compared with this lavish prodigality, even the new galleries 
of the British Museum are most quaker-like affairs; nor must 
we expect that the building now erecting in Trafalgar Square 
will be able to compete with the Munich Pinacothek for in- 
ternal splendour; or rather, we must look for no other orna- 
ment within than that produced by the pictures themselves. 
Many will be of opinion that even if there be no objection to it 
on the score of economy, so much decoration is not only super- 
fluous, but injurious, when introduced into a gallery for se ‘ulpture. 
Klenze, however, is of a decidedly different opinion, for he 
expressly says, that it is a very erroneous idea to imagine that 
plain architecture and plain walls, merely tinted of a light hue, 
set off statues and other works of sculpture most advantageously ; 
on the contrary, brilliancy and depth of colour, and a certain 
piquant richness in other respects, not only give a pleasing relief 
and prominency to the sculpture itself, but are also favourable, 
inasmuch as they excite both the visual organ and the mind 
of the spectator. It must be acknowledged, that if something 
may also be said on the other side, there is some truth in this 
observation; nor can it be disputed that that excess of soberness 
in which we indulge, is attended with a too chilling coldness and 
insipidity; while if any where at all, warmth and richness of 
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colouring, vivacity and gaiety of expression are more requisite in 
acold than ina warmer climate. Our architects, to say the truth, 
are rather negligent upon this point, for they seem rather to 
regard effect of colour as a disparagement to their art, and we 
have heard some maintain that it is for architecture to please by 
intrinsic beauty of form. This may be very true, yet we do not 
see why it should not avail itself, on suitable occasions, of other 
legitimate means at its disposal. Few, we believe, imagine that 
pictures would look the better for being hung up without frames. 

All the ornamental sculpture of the fagade of the G/yptothek 
(which front, we should have observed, is constructed entirely of a 
species of marble) is not yet completed; when that shall be the 
case, taken altogether, it will, though far exceeded by many others 
in extent, be one of the proudest and completest works of modern 
times. This and the Walhalla* are the two chief, if not perhaps 
the only works of Klenze in the Antique Grecian style. The 
Pinacothek, the Bazaar, the new Residenz or palace, and other 
structures by him, are, on the contrary, in what may be distin- 
guished as the New Greek style, still retaining much of the Ita- 
lian, yet considerably purified. Of the Pinacothek, the first stone 
of which was laid April 7,1826 (that being the birthday of the 
illustrious Raphael), we shall now give a brief architectural notice. 
Like the Glyptothek, from which it is situated at no very great 


distance, this second and worthily adorned temple of art 1s quite 
insulated from any other buildings. Its plan is long and narrow, 
being about five-hundred feet by ninety; but the extremities form 
wings placed crosswise to the body of a structure like two & 4 
joined together, by which means the whole acquires a more solid 
appearance, and an extent of 170 feet is given to each of the end 
fronts. ‘The elevations are all very similar and exhibit a basement 


* The Walhalla, which is erected on the hill Donaustauff near Regensburg, is a 
magnificent temple-formed structure, in the most classical Doric style, with a noble 
portico, consisting of eight columns in front, and an inner range of six others; and on 
each of its sides are seventeen columns, the whole formed of marble, and raised on a 
substructure, in which is formed an ascent between massive walls of Cyclopean archi- 
tecture. As its name imports, this edifice is intended to become a kind of universal 
German Pantheon, in which will be deposited monumental busts of the most illustrious 
citizens and heroes of Teutonia. (See vol. ix. p. 495.) In the interior is a magnifi- 
cent frieze executed by Wagner, the sculptor; and the pediment of the portico will 
also be enriched by a suitable subject in relief. In addition, too, to the very extensive 
architectural works and improvements now carrying on at Munich by Klenze himself, 
there are many others in actual progress, among the rest the new Ludwigskirche, and 
the extensive pile of the Library and Archive buildings. Both these are by Fred. 
Giirtner (born at Coblentz 1792), and both in a very peculiar style. The charch, 
which has a strong mixture of the Byzantine character, is intended to be decorated 
with a series of frescoes by the celebrated Cornelius ; one of which will be upon a most 
extraordinary scale, as it is to be still larger than Michael Angelo’s ‘* Last Judgment,” 
in the Capella Sistina, 
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of lofty proportions, with a bold rustic course beneath the win- 
dows; and very massive rustic quoins of the same kind at the angles. 
The windows and doors are arched, but all inclosed within square 
framings, the spandrils being filled up with carving. Above this 
basement rises an attached Ionic order continued quite round 
the building, with a rich console frieze. The inter-columns are 
occupied by very large arcade windows, on whose keystones the 
architrave rests; so as to occasion a very great superficies of 
aperture, such as would give this upper structure an air of too 
great lightness, were it not counteracted by the solidity of the 
projecting part of the wings. The effect of the whole is so 
masterly, so rich and chaste, and so imposing from its extent, 
that although we are by no means admirers of the Italian style 
generally, we must admit that an edifice like this is almost suffi- 
cient to overcome our prejudices against it; nor can we deny that 
Klenze has here given us a design of much beauty. Considering 
the distance at which they are placed apart, he could not well do 
otherwise than attach his columns, consequently he is not to be 
censured on that score; neither do we at all object to the height 
of the basement, which rather exceeds that of the order above it; 
because it has a peculiar grandeur of its own; and as the design 
does not profess to be in the antique style, it ought not to be 
criticised too strictly for not adhering to what it does not affect. 
We could wish, indeed, that the capitals of the columns had 
partaken a little more of the Greek manner; they are notwith- 
standing far better than the ordinary Italian Ionic; and the 
architect has given ante-caps to his pilasters, instead of placing, 
as all the Italian school have done, voluted capitals upon a square 
shaft, in order to accomplish which, the volutes must necessarily 
be of insignificant proportions. Besides this judicious innova- 
tion on the Italian system, he has greatly purjfied and corrected 
most of his details, and adopted some Grecian peculiarities,— 
among others, Grecian ante-fixe. 

From the size and number of the windows (twenty-five on a 
floor in the main part of each of the longer fronts,) one would be 
led to imagine that the picture galleries are lighted from the sides, 
and that there can be no space for pictures on that side of the 
rooms where the witidows fall. Such, however, is not the case, 
for the chief rooms appropriated to the various schools of painting 
extend through the centre of the body of the building, and are 
all lighted directly from above; and on one side of this internal 
gallery, is a series of twenty-three cabinets for small pictures, the 
middle one being longer than the rest; while on the other is a 
single long and narrow gallery or loggia, having twenty-five 
windows, and as many small blank domes in its vaulted cieling. 

VOL. XIV. NO. XXVII. I 
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This gallery will be highly decorated with arabesques, and other 
subjects in fresco, by artists of the Munich school. And if such 
an appendage appears to English notions a very superfluous and 
costly piece of ostentation, the picture rooms themselves will 
also be thought to have had far more expended upon them than 
was by any means called for. In these apartments, which are all 
forty feet in breadth by fifty in height, but which vary from 
about fifty to eighty in length, the floors are of Venetian terazzo, 
and the door cases, and the dado at the lower part of the walls, of a 
beautiful greyish marble; besides which, the walls themselves are 
to be hung with crimson or green watered damask, and the ceilings 
profusely enriched with stucco work. It must be confessed, too, 
that among other symptoms of a total disregard of economy, here 
is a most terrible loss of space, the marble dado being.a kind of 
noli-me-tangere that prevents pictures being hung lower than 
within three or four feet above the floor, while the deep vaulting 
of the roof, although admirably contrived for admitting the light 
downwards at a proper angle, reduces the actual height of the 
walls themselves by more than twenty feet; so that no pictures 
can be hung up fairly out of sight, as is the case in all our exhi- 
bition rooms; neither is it intended that the frames shall be dove- 
tailed together d /a Somerset House and Suffolk Street, but be 
made to keep at a respectful distance from each other; otherwise 
whitewash would have answered the purpose of watered damask. 
If, in the new exhibition rooms for the Royal Academy, Mr. Wilkins 
cannot indulge in all the magnificence of the Munich gallery, we 
hope he will at least take a hint from it to prevent in future that 
terrible “ flooring” system, of which both exhibitors and visitors 
have so much reason to complain; as for the squeezing and dove- 
tailing system, that, we suppose, will still continue to be adhered 
to, as it is not likely that John Bull will listen to any proposal for 
having silk hangings, thinking that pictures require no other hang- 
ing than that given them by hanging committees. 

[rony apart, we do think that England might condescend to 
take a lesson from the little state of Bavaria; for if with its com- 
paratively very limited resources, it has been able within the ten 
last years to carry into execution so many noble undertakings 
connected with the fine arts, and having their advancement in 
view, it is rather mortifying to reflect how grudgingly we apply 
.any of the public money to such purposes. It is true that we 
have made a beginning, and that things are put upon a more 
liberal footing than formerly; still we proceed but creepingly. 
The British Museum, for instance, crawls on foot by foot so 
slowly, that unless its speed be accelerated the present generation 
will have passed away before it be completed; and so far we may 
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be said to build for posterity, rather than for ourselves. We have 
now done with our splenetic remarks, having no room to indulge 
in them any further; nor even room to speak as we could wish to 
do of the vast hoards of art in pictures, with which many other 
collections besides that of the Pinacothek are stocked. Our 
promise to give some description of the Museum at Berlin 
remains to be fulfilled, and we have purposely deferred our 
mention of that edifice till now, in order that our readers may 
more easily compare it with the two we have just been noticing. 

Instead of being exclusively either a picture or sculpture gal- 
lery, Schinkel’s building is both, and consequently differs consi- 
derably from the two at Munich. It has, however, one circum- 
stance in common with them, namely, that of standing quite 
insulated, with its principal front facing the palace, and with the 
Senghaus on one side, and the cathedral on the other, besides 
many other rich architectural objects within its immediate vicinity. 
The building itself is divided into a low basement and two upper 
floors, whose windows appear on three of its sides; and it forms 
a regular, unbroken oblong of 276 feet* by 170. ‘The principal - 
fagade, which is on one of the longer sides, namely, that towards 
the south, consists entirely of a grand colonnade of nineteen inter- 
columns formed by eighteen fluted [onic pillars, forty feet high, 
and two very broad ante at the angles.. These columns rest 
upon a solid stylobate of the same height as the basement story 
in the other fronts, and unbroken save by the flight of steps in the 
centre, which occupies the width of seven inter-columns and their 
pillars, Within the portico, this central portion has five open 
inter-columns (i. e. four columns in antis) beyond which is a low. 
screen with open-work bronze doors, enclosing the staircase, 
whose upper part, thus thrown into perspective, contributes in no 
small degree to the picturesque magnificence of this architectural 
scene. Neither are the other parts of the back-ground to the 
colonnade less remarkable for the taste and richness they display; 
for the wall on either side of this receding division, is embel- 
lished through its whole extent, by enriched fascias and other 
ornamental mouldings, and numerous compartments inlaid with 
variegated marbles, besides a series of reliefs, while the whole 
upper part of each wall is intended to be filled with a large paint- 
ing in fresco. 

Here let us pause, and ask if there be any other modern work 
of architecture to be paralleled with this, when all its decorations 
shall have been completed? What simplicity of outline, yet 





* As the difference between the Berlin and English measure amounts to no more 
than two feet three inches and a fraction in 276 feet, it is not worth attending to, and 
we therefore retain the original values. 
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what variety and originality in the design! What classical feeling, 
combined with novel invention! What exuberant pomp, yet 
what refined ‘chastity of style! Here the great German master has 
conceived an edifice worthy to be a palace of the arts. Liberal, 
but not profuse, he has arrayed it both in loveliness and splen- 
dour, and has shed around it the halo of a poetic imagination. 
Some of his critics, however, are of opinion that he has done 
rather too little than too much, and that he ought to have made 
all the rest of the exterior partake of the brilliancy of this fagade. 
While we admit that our satisfaction would have been all the greater 
had this been the case, we must observe that it is rather impru- 
dent to apply such a standard to modern structures, for how 
many fagades are there which seem only to be stuck up against 
the rest of the building, in examining which, the eye catches 
a view not only of something less finished, but mean even to 
shabbiness. Besides, although not to be compared for splendour 
to the principal front, all the other sides of the Museum are, if 
rather more sober than they might have been, distinguished by 
a noble simplicity, and withal entirely of a piece. ‘There is no 
offensive transition from a gorgeous to a vulgar and trivial style— 
nothing of that sudden breaking off or breaking down which 
offends us in so many of our buildings, even those of the greatest 
pretension. On the contrary, the continuation of the entire en- 
tablature quite round the building, and the bold ante at each 
angle, preserve suflicient consistency; while the beautiful propor- 
tions and finished elegance of all the other features entitle it to 
more than simple approbation. ‘These fronts, in fact, possess so 
much merit, that of themselves alone they would be reckoned sin- 
gularly tasteful specimens of architecture. 

There is yet another grand feature of the exterior, which we 
have not pointed out, that adds both to the importance and variety 
of the whole pile; and that is the low superstructure arising from 
the centre of the roof, formed by four ornamental screen walls, 
introduced for the purpose of concealing the upper part of the 
dome above the grand rotunda. Strange as it may seem that our 
architect should have recourse to any means in order to conceal 
such a feature, the dome would here have been rather a blemish 
than a beauty, as only a slight portion would have emerged above 
the roof, so that it would have had a most abortive appearance. 
Neither could an outer dome, supposing it would have been 
more in character with the rest of the design, have very well been 
applied, since, in order to produce any effect, it must have been 
raised upon a tambour very nearly as high as the present screen, 


and must have been so much elevated above the inner one, 28 
nearly to exclude light, 
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The rotunda itself, which divides the inner area into two 
distinct courts, is sixty-seven feet in diameter by seventy in 
height, and the lower-part is surrounded by a peristyle of twenty 
fluted columns, with foliaged capitals of Grecian design. Above 
this peristyle runs a gallery communicating with the apartments 
on the upper floor. The rooms on the lower floor contain the 
collection of sculpture and other antiques; and the principal ones 
are, a large gallery upwards of 200 feet in length, and two lesser 
ones 123 feet each. The first of these is thirty feet wide, the 
others twenty-nine; and they are all divided into three equal por- 
tions or aisles by two rows of Doric columns,—the same we have 
already noticed for the singular beauty of their decorated capitals. 
Above these are picture galleries of the same extent, on the upper 
floor; but these are partitioned off by cross screens extending . 
from the piers between the windows, so as to form a series of 
cabinets, viz. eleven in the longer and seven in each of the shorter 
galleries. Besides the very great increase of surface thus obtained 
for hanging up pictures, the light is thrown more directly on the 
paintings themselves than it otherwise would be from side win- 
dows ; and if the general coup d’ai/ be not so imposing, there is a 
counterbalancing advantage, inasmuch as the eye is not so be- 
wildered, and after taking a general survey the visitor can give 
his attention to the contents of one or more divisions at a time. 
Neither is the effect of extent entirely lost, for there is a clear 
space of ten feet between the screens and the back wall, whereby 
an uninterrupted vista is preserved from one end of the gallery to 
the other. In themselves, too, the screens are sufficiently orna- 
mental; and the architect has guarded against the pictures being 
hung either too high or too low, having carried up these partitions 
only to the level of the top of the windows, or eighteen feet from 
the floor, so that there is still considerable open space above, be- 
tween them and the cieling. 

Greatly as we feel inclined to speak of some of Schinkel’s 
other works—among them of the no less singular than beautiful 
fagade of the noble mansion lately built by him for M. Feilner at 
Berlin—the length which this article has already reached warns 
us to laydown the pen. We trust that such brief glimpses of his 
merits as we have been able to afford, will be thought in some 
measure to justify the encomiastic tone in which we have spoken 
of the Berlin architect.. At the same time we are very sensible 
that we must seem to many of our readers to have indulged in 
hyperbole. Schinkel’s poetry is of a kind which does not admit 
of extracts or quotations being made from it, that would carry 
with them self-evidence of their beauty; while, to say nothing of 
its being apt to prove tedious, the most exact description can 
convey only general ideas as to plan or composition. 
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Unless we are greatly mistaken, his designs and those of Klenze 
require only to be known in this country in order to obtain ad- 
mirers, and to find, we will not say imitators, but emulators; for 
works of this stamp are well calculated, if any thing be so, to 
direct an architect's ideas into a fresh and vigorous current, and 
thereby lead to originality of style. We do not speak this unad- 
visedly, but rather from positive experience, judging of the effect 
they are likely to have on others from that which they have pro- 
duced on ourselves; for we must acknowledge that we have de- 
rived more instruction from Schinkel as to the copiousness and 
variety of which architecture is susceptible, and as to the real 
spirit of antique art when applied to modern purposes,. than we 
had previously derived from all the other modern examples we 
are acquainted with. 


The appearance of Mrs. Jameson’s “ Visits and Sketches at 
Home and Abroad,” just as this sheet is going to press, makes 
it imperative on us to notice, that such ample descriptions of the 
two Galleries and other buildings at Munich will be found in that 
work, that had her volumes made their appearance earlier, we 
should, while speaking of the Glyptothek, &c., have had occasion 
to do little more than refer our readers to them. We may now 
do so for those particulars which did not immediately belong to 
our subject, and also for her very interesting account of the new 
Palace, and one or two other edifices, which our limits oblige us 
to content ourselves with merely naming. We may add too, that 
the reader will hardly fail to be interested in the details which 
Mrs. Jameson gives of Von Klenze himself, derived from personal 
acquaintance. Among other things, she informs us that he actu- 
ally made the astonishing number of more than seven hundred 
drawings with his own hands for the Palace alone! Her whole 
account of Munich and its treasures of art is delightfully written, 
and will, we have no doubt, tend to accelerate the fulfilment of 
our prediction at the commencement of this article, While the 
pen is in our hand, we may also observe, that in his recently pub- 
lished “ Suggestions for the Architectural Improvement of the 
Western Part of the Metropolis,” Mr. Sydney Smirke pays an 
exceedingly handsome compliment to the two Galleries at Mu- 
nich. Indeed, so far from being exaggerated, our own commen- 
dations are quite temperate, compared with the panegyrical admi- 
ration we have lately heard expressed by those who have visited 
the Bavarian capital on their way home from Italy, while their 
a was yet filled with all the “ glories” of the Eternal 

ity. 
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Art. V.— Impressions de Voyage. Par Alexander Dumas. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1834. 


THESE very amusing sketches of travel were originally contribu. 
tions to some of the Paris periodicals, and in consequence of 
the great interest théy excited, have been collected into two 
volumes, of which we have as yet only seen the first. The charm 
of the work is the reckless negligence of the author. Alexander 
Dumas, a romanticist of the wildest school, neither cares what he 
says, nor how he says it: Don Juan is perfect consistency, and 
Tristram Shandy logical sequence, compared to his Travels. 
While your eyes become watery over deep tragedy, you have 
scarcely time to clear the sight when they are again dimmed by 
laughter over the broadest farce. Nothing comes amiss to him; 
a theory of the earth jostles against a description of ladies’ petti- 
coats; a lament over Napoleon mingles with the account of a 
hunting match; learned dissertations from the old chronicles 
unite with the discussion of the latest fashions; and Parisian 
belles dancing the galopade lead us into the charnel-house of 
St. Bernard. Much of this is naturally revolting to the sober 
English taste, but a hearty laugh has been of late so rare an in- 
dulgence, that we feel disposed to pardon our author’s eccentrici- 
ties, or at least to view them with that mixture of complacency 
and wonder that Bruin shows to Jacko when first the bear and 
monkey are introduced to each other’s acquaintance. 

Many of the anomalies that we staid and unenthusiastic 
islanders find im Dumas must of course be attributed to the na- 
tional character of our excitable neighbours, but many more are 
the necessary result of the circumstances that moulded his early 
life. Of these he has recently published a sketch, which ranks 
among the most interesting specimens of literary autobiography. 
Some extracts from it will form a very appropriate introduction 
to his Travels. 

“* I was about twenty years old, when my mother came into my room 
one morning: she embraced me with tears, and said, ‘ My dear boy, I 
am going to sell all we have to pay our debts.’ ‘ Well, mother?’ ‘ Well, 
child, when our debts are paid we shall have only two hundred and 7 
three francs left.’ ‘Of income?’ My mother smiled bitterly. ‘In 
all?’ I resumed. ‘In all!’ ‘ Well, mother, I shall this evening take 
fifty-three francs, and start for Paris.’ ‘ And what will you do there, my 
poor boy?’ ‘I will see my father’s * friends—the Duke of Belluno, 





* His father was a mulatto, born in St. Domingo in 1762, (the natural son of the 
Marquis de la Pailleterie by a negress,) and educated in France. In 1786 he entered 
the army a8 a private in the Queen’s regiment of Dragoons, distinguished himself very 
early in the Revolution, and rose by the main force of his extraordinary bravery and 
intrepidity to the rank of general of division in September, 1793, He afterwards com- 
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minister of war—Sebastiani, as powerful by his opposition as others by 
their favour. My father, an older general than any of them, and who 
commanded three armies, has seen them all under his orders. We have 
there a letter from Belluno, acknowledging that he was indebted to my 
father for the favour of Napoleon; a letter from Sebastiani, thanking 
him for having procured for him a share in the Egyptian expedition ; 
letters from Jourdan, Kellermann, and even Bernadotte himself. I will 
go to Sweden if it be necessary, find out the king, and appeal to his re- 
miniscences as a soldier.’ ‘ And what will become of me in the mean 
time?’ ‘ You are right; be quiet, I shall not need to travel beyond 
Paris, and so I shall set off this evening.’ ‘ Do what you please,’ said 
my mother, embracing me a second time ; ‘ it is, perhaps, a divine im- 
pulse.’ She went out; I sprung to the foot of my bed, proud rather 
than sad at the news I had just heard. I was now in my turn to be 
good for something ; to repay to my mother, not the kindness she had 
lavished on me, that was impossible, but to spare her the daily torments 
that anxiety brings with it—to comfort her old age by my toils. A 
thousand projects, a thousand hopes floated through my mind: I was 
sure of obtaining all I asked when I should declare what depended on 
my prospects. ‘ What I ask is for my mother, the widow of your old 
comrade—for my mother, my excellent mother !’ 

“ Born at Villers-Coterets, a little town with about two thousand 
inhabitants, it may easily be guessed that the resources for my educa- 
tion were not very great. A worthy abbé, loved and respected by every 
body, had for five or six years given me lessons in Latin, and made me 
complete some French bouts-rimés. With regard to arithmetic, three 
school-masters in succession had given up the task of driving the first 
four rules into my head ; to make amends, I had a good rural education, 
that is to say, I rode every borse in the neighbourhood, walked fre- 
quently twelve leagues to dance at a ball, fenced well, was a good 
marksman with the pistol, played rackets admirably, and seldom missed 
a hare or partridge at thirty paces. My preparations being made, a 
work that did not require much time, I went to announce to all my 
acquaintances my departure for Paris. 

“In the coffee-room belonging to the coach-office, there happened to 
be an old friend of my father; he had besides this friendship felt some 
gratitude to our family, for having been once wounded in the chace, he 
was brought to our house, and the attentions he received from my mother 
and sister were never effaced from his memory. Deriving great influence 


manded in chief in the Pyrences, the Alps, and La Vendée ; and distinguished himself in 
the subsequent campaigns in Italy and Germany. After the peace of Campo Formio he 
followed Bonaparte into Egypt, where he added to his laurels. On his return to 
Europe, the vessel in which he was a passenger was driven by a storm into Tarentum : 
the Neapolitan government, being then at war with France, seized him, and confined 
him for two years as a prisoner in a damp dungeon, along with the celebrated minera- 
logist, Dolomicu, The effect of this confinement was such upon his constitution as to 
condemn him to inactivity for the remainder of his days, which, after several years’ 
languor and suffering, were terminated in 1807, at the early age of forty-five. He 
possessed extraordinary strength, and notwithstanding his copper tint, was looked upon 
as one of the finest men in the French army. 
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from his fortune and his probity, he had carried by storm the election 
of General Foy, his old companion at college. He offered me a letter 
to the honourable deputy; I took it, embraced him, and went to bid 
farewell to my worthy abbé ; he approved my resolution, took leave of 
me with tears in his eyes, and when I asked him for advice, which he 
had not offered, he opened the Bible and pointed to these words: Do 
unto others as you would they should do unto you. 

“ That very evening I set off, and on my arrival in Paris stopped 
at a very modest hotel in the Rue St. Germain l Auxerrois, convinced that 
society was calumniated, that the world was a garden of golden flowers, 
and that like Ali Baba, I had only to pronounce Szsame to cleave the 
rocks. That very evening I wrote to the minister of war to ask an 
audience, detailing to him my paternal claims to such a favour, delicately 
suppressing the kindness he had received from my father, of which a 
letter that I had brought with me afforded undeniable proofs. I went 
to sleep and dreamed of the Arabian nights. Next morning J bought 
the Directory of twenty-five thousand addresses, and proceeded to action. 

‘* My first visit was to Marshal Jourdan. He had a very vague re- 
collection that there had been a General called Alexander Dumas, but 
he never remembered to have heard that he hada son. In spite of all 
I could say, I left him at the end of ten Ininutes very dubious of my 
existence. I went next to General Sebastiani. He was in his cabinet ; 
four or five secretaries were writing at his dictation, each of whom had 
on his desk, besides bis pens, ink and paper, a rich gold snuft-box, which 
he presented open to the General, whenever he stopped beforehim. The 
General delicately introduced his fore-finger and thumb, voluptuously 
sniffed the Spanish snuff, and resumed his walk through the room. My 
visit was short : notwithstanding my high respect for the General, I felt 
that I had no vocation for the office of snuff-bearer in ordinary. 

“‘ I returned to my hotel: my golden dreams were vanished. I took 
up my Directory and turning over the leaves, met a name, which I had 
so often heard my mother mention with warm praise, that I bounded 
for joy ; it was that of General Verdier, who had served under my father 
in Egypt. I at once took a guide to the Rue du Faubourg-Montmartre, 
where he resided. ‘ General Verdier?’ I asked of the porter.— 
‘ Fourth floor, the small door on the left.’—I made him repeat the 
direction, but found I was not mistaken. ‘ By Jove,’ said I as I went 
up the stair-case, ‘ here is one that does not tesemble the liveried 
lacqueys of Marshal Jourdan, nor General Sebastiani’s Swiss.—General 
Verdier, fourth floor, the little door to the left—this man assuredly will 
remember my father.’ I got up; a modest green cord hung by the 
door, I rang the bell, waiting this third trial to form my opinions 
respecting mankind. The door opened, a man about sixty appeared ; 
he wore a cap bordered with fur, a loose coat and pantaloons reaching 
to his ancles ; in one hand he held a pallet covered with paints of different 
colours, and a painting-brush in the other. I thought I had made a 
mistake, and began looking at the other doors. ‘ What do you want, 
sir?’ said he.—‘ To present my respects to General Verdier, but I pro- 
bably have made some mistake,’—* Not at all, there is no mistake, this 
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is the place.’ I entered his atelier. ‘ Permit me, sir,’ said the gentle- 
man in the cap, placing himself before a battle-piece whose painting I 
had interrupted.—‘ Willingly,’ I replied, ‘ if you will only tell me 
where I shall find the General.’ He turned -round.—‘ Why, I am the 
person. —‘ You!’ I fixed my eyes on him with such a stare of surprise 
that he burst out laughing. ‘General,’ I said, ‘in me you behold the 
son of your old comrade in Egypt, Alexander Damas.’ He regarded 
me with fixed attention, and after a minute’s pause said, ‘ Yes ; true— 
you are his living image.’ Tears sprung to his eyes, and throwing 
away his brush, he extended me a hand which I felt desirous to kiss 
rather than grasp. ‘ Well, what brings you to Paris, my poor boy,’ 
he continued, ‘for, if 1 remember right, you lived in some village or 
other with your mother.—‘ True, General ; but my mother grows old, 
and we are poor.—‘ Two songs whose tune I know well,’ he muttered 
to himself.—‘ So I have come to Paris in the hope of obtaining some 
small place which would enable me to support her as she supported 
me.’—‘ That is well done; but places are not easy to be had in these 
days; they are sought after by a crowd of nobles, whose claims are 
deemed paramount.'—‘ But, General, I reckoned on your protection.’— 
‘ Homph !’—I repeated my assertion.—‘ On my protection !’ he smiled 
bitterly. ‘ My poor child, if you wish to take lessons in painting, my 
cy will go so far as to give them to you, and yet you will not 

worth much unless you surpass your master. My protection! Well, 
you are probably the only person that would have asked for it..—* What 
do you mean ?’—‘ Have not these fellows sent me adrift under the pre- 
tence of I know not what conspiracy ? So that, as you see, I have turned 
painter. Now, if you wish to do so.—‘ Thanks, General! but I have 
no taste, and the apprenticeship would be very long.’— Well, my 
friend, this is all that I can offer ; oh, yes, there is the half of my purse, 
I did-not think of it, for it is scarcely worth the trouble.’—He opened 
the drawer of his desk, which contained, I think, two pieces of gold, 
and about forty francs in silver.—‘ Thanks, General,’ I replied in tears, 
‘ LT am nearly as rich as you; but give me some advice on the steps I 
should take.’—‘ Oh, as much of that as you please; let us see what 
you propose.’—He took up his brush and resumed his painting.—‘ I 
have written to Marshal the Duke of Belluno.’—The General, at the 
same time shading the figure of a Cossack, made a grimace, which 
might be translated by, ‘ My poor boy, if that is your only dependence.’ 
—‘ I have besides,’ said I, answering his thought, ‘ a letter of intro- 
duction to General Foy, deputy for our department.’—‘ Ah! that is 
quite another affair ; wait not for the minister’s answer, my child; take 
your letter to General Foy, be assured he will receive you well. In the 
mean time will you dine with me? We will chat about your father.’-— 
* Most willingly, General !'—‘ Well, come at six o'clock.’ I took my 
leave of General Verdier. 

The next day I went to see the honourable General and upright 
Deputy (Foy). When the door of his sanctuary opened, he turned 
round and fixing his eyes upon me with his usual vivacity, said, ‘ M. 
Alexander Dumas ?’—‘ Yes, General,’—‘ Are you the son of the Com- 
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mander of the army of the Alps ?’—‘ Yes, General.—‘ He was a gal- 
lant soldier. Can I be useful to you in any way? It would give me 
great pleasure. —‘ I feel much obliged for the interest you take in my 
fortunes, I have brought you a letter from Monsieur Danzé.’—‘ Let us 
see what my good friend says.’ He read the letter. ‘ Ah, he recom- 
mends you to me very earnestly; he must love you very sincerely.’— 
* As his son. —‘ Well, let us see what we can do with you.’—* What- 
ever you please, General.’—‘ We must first find out what you are good 
for.’—‘ Oh, not for much.’—‘ We shall see—you know a little mathe- 
tics ?—* No, General.’—‘ At least you have some notion of algebra? 
Geometry? Natural Philosophy ?’ He paused between every word ; 
and at each word I felt the perspiration dripping from my brow. ‘ No, 
General,’ I stammered out ; he perceived my embarrassment.—‘ You 
know Greek and Latin.’—‘ A little.’.—* Do you speak any of the living 
languages ?’—*‘ Italian, very well; German, very badly.’-—‘ I will get 
you a place at Laffitte’s then. Doubtless, you understand accounts. — 
* Not the least in the world; O, General!’ I continued, ‘ my education 
has been neglected, but I will repair my deficiencies, I give you my 
word of honour.’-—‘ But in the mean time, my friend, have you the 
means of livelihood.’—‘ I have nothing !’ I exclaimed, overwhelmed by 
my feelings of utter helplessness.—‘ Give me your address,’ said he, ‘ I 
will think of what can be done for you.’ I wrote. ‘ We are safe,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ you write a good hand.’ I had, indeed, this brevet of 
incapacity: I hid my face in my hands. General Foy continued without 
perceiving my thoughts: ‘ Listen, I dine to-day with the Duke of Or- 
leans (present King of the French), I will speak to him about you. 
Draw out a petition.’ I obeyed, he folded it up, and having pencilled 
a few notes in the margin, put it in his pocket; then extending his 
hand to me as a mark of friendship, he invited me to breakfast with him 
the next morning. 

“On my return to my hotel, I found a letter from the Duke of 
Belluno, who, not having time to receive me, requested me to state my 
wishes in writing. I replied that I asked an audience, only to place in 
his hands the letter of thanks he had written to my father ; bat that 
not being able to see him, I enclosed a copy. The next morning I 
went to the residence of General Foy, who was now my only hope. 
‘ Well,’ said he, with a smiling countenance, ‘ your affair is settled, 
you are to be a supernumerary secretary to the Duke of Orleans, with 
a salary of twelve hundred francs ; it is no very large sum, but you will 
work hard to improve it.’—‘ It is a fortune, and When shall [ be in- 
stalled ?}—‘ This very day if you please.’'—‘ Permit me to tell my mother 
the good news. —‘ Yes; sit down there.’ I wrote to her, to sell all 
she had left, and come to join me; when I had finished, I turned to the 
General; he was regarding me with a look of inexpressible benevolence. 
This reminded me that I had not even thanked him. I leaped upon his 
neck and embraced him. He laughed heartily.” 


We shall not follow Dumas through his subsequent career as 
a politician, because we are weary of politics, nor as a dramatist, 
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because we shall take some better opportunity of examining his 
dramatic powers; but having introduced “ the man” to our 
readers, we shall ask them to accompany him on his travels. 

Dumas visited Lyoas at the period when the youth of the 
French Manchester had risen against their seniors, and resolved 
to establish a Lyonnese literature, before which the Parisian 
should hide its diminished head. We have had in our own 
days so many tragic revolutions at Lyons, that we rejoice to 
meet with a touch of the comic, and, therefore, hasten to give 
our readers an incident from the war between literature and 
commerce. 


“ During the last five or six years, Lyons has maintained a gallant 
struggle against the commercial spirit, in order to obtain a literature. 
Truly, I admired the wondrous constancy of the young artists that have 
devoted their lives to this overwhelming work ; they are miners tracing 
a thread of gold through a mass of granite; every blow they strike 
scarcely removes a particle of the rock they attack, and yet, thanks to 
their persevering toil, the new literature has acquired at Lyons the right 
of citizenship which it begins to enjoy. One anecdote out of a thou- 
sand will show the influence that commercial prejudice exercises over 
the Lyonnese merchants in matters of art. 

* The drama of Antony was acted before a numerous audience, and 
as has sometimes happened to that piece, in the midst of a very violent 
opposition. A merchant and his daughter were in a front-box, and 
near him one of the enterprising authors I have mentioned. The father 
at first took a lively interest in the drama, but after the scene between 
Antony and the mistress of the inn, his enthusiasm manifestly cooled ; 
his daughter, on the contrary, had from that moment felt an increasing 
emotion, which in the last act burst into a passion of tears. When the 
curtain fell, the father, who had exhibited visible signs of impatience 
during the last two acts, perceiving his daughter's tears, said, ‘ Bless 
me, what a stupid girl you must be to allow yourself to be affected-by 
such utter nonsense.’ 

** * Ah, papa, it is not my fault,’ replied the poor girl, quite confused, 
‘ forgive me, I know that it is very ridiculous.’ 

“ * Ridiculous! yes, ridiculous is the proper phrase; for my part, I 
cannot comprehend how any one could be interested by such monstrous 
improbabilities.’ 

a Good heavens, papa! it is just because I find it so perfectly 
true. 

“* True, child! can you have paid any attention to the plot ? 

* I have not lost a single incident.’ 
‘ Well—in the third act Antony buys a post-chaise—is it not so ?’ 
* Yes ; 1 remember it.’ 
*‘ And pays ready money down on the nail.’ 
‘I remember it very well.’ 
*«* Well; he never took a receipt for it.’ "—pp. 72—75. 
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The Lyonnese character is illustrated by another whimsical 
incident. A rail-road passes through a very narrow tunnel, and 
to prevent accidents a placard was put up, declaring “It is for- 
bidden to pass under this archway under pain of being crushed 
by the carriages.” Not a soul paid the least attention to the 
warning. The authorities were forced to make a second procla- 
mation with a different penalty, ‘‘ It is forbidden to pass under 
this archway under pain of being fined.” ‘Thenceforward the 
tunnel was as deserted as Hyde Park in a hail-storm. 

From Lyons Dumas proceeded to Geneva, the toy-shop of 
Europe, the metropolis of smugglers, and the plague of the 
French police. Custom-house officers, if they had the eyes of 
Argus, and the hands of Briareus, would be baffled by the “ free- 
traders” of Geneva. ‘The French officers are among the most 
vigilant in the world, but even they are so completely baffled, 
that smuggled goods are publicly insured at the moderate rate of 
five per cent. 


“ The most fashionable of the jewellery warehouses in Geneva is 
beyond doubt that of Mr. Beautté ; it is difficult even to dream of a 
collection more rich in those thousand wonders that win the female 
heart ; they are sufficient to turn the head of every Parisian lady, and 
make Cleopatra jump with envy in her tomb. 

“* These bijour are subjected to a heavy duty on their entrance into 
France ; but for an insurance of five per cent. Mr. Beautté undertakes 
to smuggle them ; the bargain between the buyer and seller is made as 
publicly as if there were neither custom-houses nor custom-house of- 
ficers in the world. It is true that Mr. Beautté possesses marvellous 
address in baffling these harpies: one anecdote out of a thousand will 
shew how justly he is entitled to this compliment. 

** When the Count de St. Cricq was director-general of the customs, 
he heard so much of the ingenuity that baffled the vigilance of his agents, 
that he resolved to ascertain personally if these reports were true. He 
went to Geneva, presented himself at Beautté’s warehouse, and bought 
jewellery to the amount of 30,000 francs, on condition that it should 
be sent duty-free to his residence in Paris. Mr. Beautté accepted the 
conditions like a man accustomed to such bargains; he merely presented 
the purchaser with a private bond, stipulating that he should pay five 
per cent. for insurance. The latter smiled, took the pen, and subscribed 
De St. Cricq, director-general of the French customs, and then handed 
the paper to Mr. Beautté. The merchant looked at the signature, and 
making a low bow, simply said ‘ Monsieur director-general of customs, 
the articles which you have done me the honour of purchasing, shall be 
in Paris as soon as yourself.’ ‘The Count felt himself thrown on his 
mettle ; he scarce gave himself time to dine, when he ordered post- 
horses, and was on the road an hour after the bargain was concluded. 

“* As he passed the frontiers, the Count made himself known to the 
officers who came to search his baggage; told their chief of the recent 
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transaction, recommended the most active vigilance along the entire 
line, and promised a reward of thirty louis d’or to the officer who should 
discover the prohibited goods. Not a single officer got a wink of sleep 
during the next three days. 

«* In the mean time the Count reaches Paris, alights at his residence, 
embraces his wife and children, and goes up to his dressing-room to 
change his travelling attire. 

** The first thing he sees on his mantel piece is a beautiful box, of 
singular workmanship, with whose appearance he was unacquainted. 
He goes over to examine it, and reads on a silver plate ‘To M. the 
Count de St. Cricq, director-general of French customs ;’ he opens it—and 
finds the jewellery he had purchased in Geneva ! 

‘‘ Beautté had a secret understanding with the waiters of the inn, and 
they, while aiding the Count’s servants to pack his baggage, had slipped 
in the prohibited bex. On their arrival in Paris, the Count’s valet de 
chambre, seeing the beauty of the casket, and the particularity of ‘its 
direction, had carried it direct to his master’s apartment. The director- 
general of the customs was the chief smuggler of the kingdom.”—pp. 
94—98. 


The tombs in the cathedral of Lausanne are illustrated with 
abundance of ancient learning and modern scandal. *Of the 
latter, the following is no bad specimen: 


“ Among the modern tombs are those of the Princess Catherine Orloff 
and Lady Stratford Canning: on account of his profound grief, Lord 
Stratford obtained permission that his wife should be buried in the ca- 
thedral. He wrote to Canova, ordering a splendid tomb, requesting the 
sculptor to complete it as soon as possible. The monument was sent at 
the end of five months, and arrived the morning after the disconsolate 
husband had found a remedy for grief in the arms of a second wife.”— 
p- 116. 


At Villanueva, Dumas witnessed an extraordinary kind of trout 
fishing, quite new to him, and probably new to most of our 
readers. The entire account is too long to be extracted, but we 
shall select a few characteristic passages, 


“ We found the fish at dinner so delicious that we asked to have some 
for our breakfast the next morning. Scarcely had we expressed these 
gastronomic desires, whan the mistress of the house summoned an at- 
tendant of about eighteen or twenty years of age, who discharged in 
the inn the various functions of butler, scullion, waiter, and ‘ boots.’ 
He came half asleep and received the order, in spite of some very ex- 
pressive yawns, the only opposition that the poor devil dared offer to 
his mistress’s commands; ‘Go, you idle knave,’ said she to Maurice, 
for so this functionary was named, ‘ take your lantern and bill-hook, and 
be quick.’ 

* A lantern and bill-hook to fish with! From that moment it was all 
over with Maurice, for I was seized with an irresistible desire of seeing 
fishing managed like fagot-making. 
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“Maurice heaved a profound sigh; for he thought that he had no 
hope but in God, and God had seen him so often in the same predica- 
ment without extricating him, that there was little chance of a miracle 
in his favour. 

“ He took then, with the energy of despair, a bill-hook which hung 
in the midst of the kitchen utensils, and a lantern of such singular shape 
that it merits a detailed description. It was a globe of horn, like the 
round lamps we suspend from our ceilings, to which was fixed a tin 
tube about a yard long, of the thickness and shape of a broom-handle. 
As the globe was hermetically closed, the wick which burned in the in- 
side received air only through the tube, and could neither be extin- 
guished by the wind nor the rain. 

““* Are you coming then?’ said Maurice, having made his prepara- 
tions, and seeing me getting ready to follow. 

“ * Assuredly,’ I replied, ‘this mode of fishing appears to me very 
original.’ 

“* « Aye, aye,’ grumbled he between his teeth, ‘ it is very original to 
see a poor devil groping in water up to his waist, when he ought to be 
asleep in hay up to his chin. Will you take a bill-hook and lantern, and 
fish likewise, it will be then still more original.’—p. 136—138. 

The voice of his mistress, sounding in the distance like the 
muttered thunder before a storm, cut short the dialogue. Away 
started Maurice at full speed, pursued by Dumas, eager to learn 
the mode of fishing with a lantern and bill-hook. Maurice had 
got a considerable start; his waving light in the distance looked 
like an ignis fatuus, and was just as treacherous a guide: ere 
Dumas had advanced many paces, he tripped over some harness 
and rolled in the dust and gravel, deriving from the former a com- 
plete covering from head to foot, while the latter converted his 
hands into as pretty a piece of mosaic as could be desired. 
Maurice was with difficulty induced to halt, and his consolation 
to the unfortunate traveller was the moral lesson— 

“** See now the consequence of going fishing at half-past nine at 
night.’—p. 142. 

They soon reached a mountain stream, issuing from a distant 
bed of snow, and Maurice, to the great surprise of his com- 
panion, began gravely to strip, and invited Dumas to follow his 
example : 

**¢ Are you really going into the water?’ said I. 

“ « How can you have trout for your breakfast if I do not catch it.’ 

“¢ But I have no intention of fishing.’ 

*** You came to see me fish, did you not?’ 

*¢ * Certainly.’ 

“« Well then, off with your pantaloons—but perhaps you had rather 
wade with pantaloons—you are free to do so—there is no disputing 
about taste.’ J Z : 

k * * 
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“« This water is frozen !' said I. 
© Tt comes from the bed of snow, about half ‘a league off, he re- 
plied, missing the force of my exclamation. 

* « But, Maurice—I will not hear of your going into! this water.’ 

“ * Did you not say that you wished for trout at breakfast to-morrow 
morning ?" , 

‘** Certainly’ I replied, ‘ but I did not know that the gratification of 
my whim would require that a man, that you, Maurice, should go up to 
your middle in this icy stream, at the risk of dying of dysentery within 
a week—Come away, Maurice, come away.’ 

“ * And what will the mistress say ?” 

“ «I take all that upon myself—Come away.’ 

‘* «That cannot be,’ said Maurice, stepping into the water. 

* * How cannot be?’ 

«Certainly. You are not the only traveller fond of trout.’ ”—pp. 
145—149. - 


Maurice then proceeds to deliver a philippic against the per- 
versity of travellers’ tastes; they love trout, and hence he is 
driven, at the risk of life, to fish by night in snow-water; they 
love the chamois, and in consequence, Maurice’s fellow-servant, 
Peter, is forced to risk his neck over frightful precipices. Dumas 
indulges in some very profound reflections on the condition of 
humanity, but his reveries are interrupted by the extraordinary 
fishery he witnesses : 


** During this time, Maurice, who had no suspicion of the reflections 
his conversation suggested, had waded up to his middle in the stream, 
and commenced a fishery, of which I had before no notion, and which I 
would scarcely have believed possible had I not witnessed it. The lan- 
tern with its long tube was designed to explore the bed of the torrent, 
whilst the pipe rising above the surface of the water afforded suffi- 
cient air to support the flame of the wick. In this manner, the bed of 
the stream was revealed by a circle of weak and wavering light, di- 
minishing in brilliancy as it receded from the luminous centre. The 
trout within the circle, attracted by the light, swam towards the globe 
like moths fluttering round a candle ; then Maurice slowly lifted the 
lamp with his left hand, while the fish followed the light ; as each 
trout came to the surface, Maurice struck it so adroitly with his bill- 
hook on the head, that it fell stunned to the bottom, whence it soon 
rose dead and bloody, and was immediately removed to the pouch which 
Maurice wore like a game-bag suspended from his shoulders.” —p. 151. 

Dumas attempted to imitate Maurice ; he caught—one small 
trout, and a very bad cold. 

We pass with some reluctance over the visit to the salt mines 
of Bex, in order to arrive at Martigny, and have our share in the 
bear-steak, or as our traveller rather Hibernically terms it, le beef- 
steak d’ours, furnished by a liberal host. Dumas at first was 
rated very low by mine host, because he was a pedestrian whose 
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attire bore evident marks of service; but he won favour by 
means which we fear would have failed to propitiate the keeper 
of a hotel in England. But let us give the scene, instead of 
describing it. 


* ¢ Will Monsieur take a guide to show him the castle, and explain 
to him the era of its foundation ?’ 

“* Thanks ; I can find my road alone; with respect to the age of 
your castle, it was founded by Peter of Savoy, surnamed the Great, if 
I remember right, towards the close of the twelfth century.’ 

“* ¢ Monsieur knows our history as well as we do.’ 

“I thanked him for his intention, as he manifestly thought that he 
was paying a compliment. 

“* Oh!’ he resumed, ‘ our country was famous formerly ; it had a 
Latin name, sustained great wars, and was the residence of a Roman 
emperor.’ 

“ ¢ Yes,’ replied I, allowing learning to flow from my lips like the 
professor in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. ‘ Yes, Martigny is the Octo- 
durum of the Celts, and its present inhabitants are descended from the 
Veragrians, of whom Cesar, Pliny, Strabo, and Livy, speak, calling 
them Semi-Germans. About fifty years before Jesus Christ, Sergius 
Galba, the Lieutenant of Cesar, was besieged there by the Sedunians. 
It was there the tyrant Maximian wished to make his army sacrifice to 
the heathen deities, which caused the martyrdom of St. Maurice, and 
the entire Theban legion. Finally, when Petronius, the pretorian pre- 
fect, was charged to divide Gaul into seventeen provinces, he separated 
the Valais from Italy, and made your town the capital of the Pennine 
Alps.—Is it not so, my good host ? "’—pp. 187—189. 


The host was stupified with admiration; he gazed on the tra- 
veller as Meg Merrilies may be supposed to have done on Guy 
Mannering when he delivered his celebrated lecture on astrology, 
and had not recovered his speech until the historian had reached 
the street. ‘There Dumas heard the room ordered for him which 
the Empress Maria-Louisa had occupied in 1829; no trifling 
reward for his literature, as those can well testify who have had 
the misfortune of becoming acquainted with the nameless abo- 
minations of ordinary Swiss beds. 

After a long excursion, Dumas returned to the inn fatigued 
and hungry. He found the table d’héte occupied, but the effects 
of his pedantic display were visible in a separate table, on which 
was laid that delicacy which Apicius himself might envy—a_/ilet 
d’ours. Dumas, to whom the name of bear recalled the asso- 
ciation which the Nevilles of Warwick placed in their coat of 
arms, “ the bear and ragged staff,” hesitated, before venturing on 
the unknown luxury. ‘The first morsel was swallowed, the second 
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disappeared, and so delicious was it found, that Dumas could not 
forbear exclaiming : 

“ ¢ How, can this be bear's flesh ?’ 

** ¢ Yes, just bear’s flesh.’ 

“ « Really ?” 

**¢ On my word of honour.’ 

*** Well, it is really excellent.’—p. 194. 


The host was called away to the other table, and Dumas did 
that justice to his steak, which might be expected from one whose 
carnivorous prowess had led to his being described as “ the 
Englishman who spoke French very well.” ‘Three-fourths of the 
dish had disappeared, when mine host returned and resumed the 
conversation : 

“ « That animal with which you are engaged was a famous beast.’ 

** I assented by a nod. . 

“« « He weighed three hundred and twenty.’ 

“ * A good weight.’ I did not lose a single mouthful. 

“* « He was not obtained without trouble, I can assure you.’ 

“ «I can easily believe it.’ I raised the last morsel to my mouth. 

“ « The fine fellow ate half of the hunter that killed him. 

** The morsel flew from my mouth as if shot from acannon. ‘ Devil 
take you !’ said I, turning round, ‘ for joking in this way with a man 
at dinner.’ 

*** It is no joke, I assure you, but a positive fact.”’—p. 197. 


Mine host then gives his guest so graphic a picture of the bear- 
hunt, that long before the conclusion of his story all feelings of 
squeamishness are forgotten. 

We should gladly accompany our tourist in his ascent of Mont 
Blanc, had not the name become so hackneyed by recent travel- 
lers that we rarely hear it pronounced without a yawn. The visit 
to the hospice of St. Bernard begins in farce and ends in tragedy, 
an arrangement with which we feel dissatisfied, and therefore we 
make our bow to Alexander Dumas, saying with sincerity : 

— Long live he! 
And when he next shall ride abroad, 
May we be there to see ! 
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Art. VI.—Goethe’s Nachgelassene Werke (Goethe’s Posthumous 
Works). Bande VI.to XV. Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1833, 


Tue arrival, unaccountably late, of the last Delivery ( Lieferung) 
of Goethe’s Posthumous Works, at length enables us to continue 
and finish our account of them, ‘Ten volumes, we fairly own, seem 
rather too much to be dispatched in an article; but it must be 
borne in mind that they are principally made up of detached pieces 
of poetry and prose—the poetry mostly lyrical, the prose mostly 
critical notices of books or productions in art—which it would 
be useless to attempt describing otherwise than en masse in any 
case. "The same causes, therefore, which in our remarks on the 
first Delivery laid us under the necessity of confining ourselves 
almost exclusively to a single volume (that containing the Second 
Part of Faust), will compel us in the present instance to render a 
single volume (the one containing the new Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit) the staple of our article, since it is really the only one of the 
set which possesses the two essential qualities of continuity and 
interest. This, however, will appear more clearly as we proceed. 

The sixth volume contains a collection of criticisms on classical 
and foreign (other than German) literature, in the following order : 
Greek, French, English, Italian, Oriental. 


The subjects discussed under the head of Greek Literature, 
are: Parody amongst the Ancients; the Tragic Tetralogy of the 
Greeks ; the disputed passage in Aristotle as to the object of tra- 
gedy; Plato considered as cotemporary with a Christian revelation; 
the Phzdon and the Bacchanals of Euripides; and “ Homer once 


” 


again.” “ From my youth upwards,” says Goethe, “have I 
striven to familiarize myself as much as possible with Grecian art 
and the Grecian spirit, and I am assured by persons to be de- 
pended upon that I have succeeded pretty well.” This is proved 
by the essays now before us, but there is nothing well adapted, by 
comprehensiveness of view or striking originality, for a specimen. 

The French department contains, first, a curious paper on 
Rameau’s Nephew; a dialogue freely discussing the characters and 
literary pretensions of the principal French writers of the eighteenth 
century, originally composed in French by Diderot, and translated 
into German at Schiller’s suggestion by Goethe from a manuscript 
copy prior to its publication in France, which threw for a length 
of time astrong shade of doubt upon the authorship.* Most of the 
other papers relate to French translations or adaptations of Goethe’s 
works, which, soon after the publication of Madame de Stael’s 
Germany, began to be studied in France with a zeal little inferior 


* See the work characterised in the article on Diderot, in our eleventh vol. p, 312. 
K@ 
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to, that at. present prevailing in England. One of Ladyocat’s 
most praiseworthy and public spirited undertakings, was a collec- 
tion of the principal dramatic works of all nations; and three 
octavo volumes were devoted to Goethe, who speaks with high 
praise of the execution. He also warmly commends the illustra- 
tions of Faust by Lacroix, published as an accompaniment to Mr. 
Stapfer’s translation. A few pages are devoted to the Livre des 
Cent ,et, Un, and there is a short notice of Taschereau’s Life of 
Molére, which formed the subject of one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
(we. presume we may now say) delightful articles for this journal.* 
The papers on English matters which have been deemed worthy 
of republication, are on the following subjects: Don Juan, Man- 
fred, Cain, Goethe’s relations with Lord Byron, Scott’s Napoleon, 
Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, Carlyle’s German Romance, Moir’s 
Translation of Wallenstein, the Edinburgh, Foreign, and Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews, the Foreign Quarterly Review for July 1827 
(No..I,), and Mr, Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 
» The paper on Don Juan is prefaced by a translation (not a 
very successful one) of the first five stanzas, and after speaking in 
the highest terms of the power displayed in the poem, concludes 
with, the following odd apology for his recommendation of it: 
** Upon closer consideration, however, perhaps no particular injury 
to morality isany longer to be apprehended from reprints of such 
ms, since poets and writers must work wonders, to be more 
lajurious to morals than the journals of the day.” The paper 
on Manfred (which Goethe speaks of as originated by Faust) is 
principally remarkable for a strange instance of the writer’s 
credulity. He relatés, apparently with implicit faith in the 
anecdote, of Lord Byron, that the noble poet in early youth had 
gaiued the affections of a Florentine lady, whose husband disco- 
vered, the intrigue and murdered her, but was himself found dead 
the very same night in the street, leaving no mark or sign by which 
the, assassin could be traced. Lord Byron, so goes the story, fled 
from Florence, and was haunted all the rest of his life by the spec- 
tres of,theslain. We have heard, on good authority, that nothing 
pleased Lord Byron better than to be thus identified with one of 
his favourite heroes, the Giaour. ‘The notice of Cain consists of 
a translation of part of an article in the Moniteur, with a short 
avalysis and a few laudatory remarks. It concludes rather singu- 
larly: “‘, Here a fair friend, talented, and united with me in high 
esteem for Byron, exclaimed: every thing that can be said, religious 
or;moral, in the world, is contained in the three last words of the 
piece.” 


* Vol. ii. p. 306, 
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The paper headed “ Relations to Byron,” gives a pleasing 
accouut of the relations which actually subsisted betwedn the two 
poets, It seems that, from the time Byron first grew into fame) 
Goethe had followed his career with the deepest ‘interest, and 
that Byron on his part was inspired with vivid feelings of sad+ 
miration for Goethe; though, not knowing German, he must 
have taken the larger part ‘of his great cotemporary's claims’ to 
immortality upon trust. It was Byron’ s original intention: to 
dedicate Sardanapalus to Goethe; and a copy of the intended 
dedication was actually forwarded to Weimar, where a lithographed 
fac simile of it still exists. ‘This intention, from some unknown 
cause, was dropped, but the promised compliment was subse- 
quently paid by the dedication of Werner, which runs thus: **"Fo 
the Illustrious Goethe, by one of his humblest adniirers, ‘this 
Tragedy is dedicated,” a mark of attention which Goethe sought 
the earliest opportunity to reciprocate. When, therefore, in’ the 
spring of 1823, a young Englishman,* desctibed:i in the book ‘be- 
fore us as of pleasing exterior and agreeable manners, arrived’at 
Weimar on his way from Genoa, bringing with him a few lines of 
introduction from Lord Byron to Goethe, and a report about the 
same time began to circulate that the noble poet was about'to set 
forth on an expedition into Greece, “‘ longer delay seemed culpable, 
and three hastily composed stanzas, expressive of the most: heart- 
felt sympathy, were dispatched. They did not reach Genoa’ til 
he had left, but overtook him at Leghorn on the 24th July 1828; a5 
he was about to set sail, just time’ enough to admit of a cordial 
and very flattering reply.” This was the last communication that 
ever took place between them. if 
The article headed Scott’s Life of Napoleon, contains way a 
few general remarks, seemingly intended to be prefixed 'to’a’re- 
view ; remarks highly commendatory of the work, which, mdeed, 
notwithstanding the attacks in the F rench journals and from ‘other 
quarters, has been constantly rising in character from the = 
its publication to this. The testimony of a man like Goethe; 
cool dispassionate observer of events,—whose long life, as “he ‘b+ 
serves, had been so distributed, that, at the age of twenty he found 
himself in the presence of Paoli, and at sixty in the' presence of 
Napoleon—must also stand for something, when the general 
accuracy of Sir Walter’s views is brought into question:!''~\\ 
Goethe’s opinion of Carlyle’s Life of Schiller is precisely ‘that 
which all competent judges have formed of it: “ It’ is' worthy ‘of 
admiration how the writer has attained to a satisfying insight ihto 
the character and exalted merit of this man, so clear and. so jastas 


* Mr. Sterling, late of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
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was hardly to be expected from the distance. Here, however, an 
old observation is confirmed: good-will leads to perfect know- 
ledge. For it is precisely because the Scotchman recognizes the 
German with cordiality, honours and loves him, that he acquires 
the surest knowledge of his excellent qualities, and is enabled to 
raise himself to a clearness, as respects his subject, which the 
countrymen of the great departed were in former times utterly 
unable to reach.” ‘The rest of the article consists of some pre- 
fatory remarks written by Goethe for the German translation of 
the Life, and a highly interesting correspondence between the 
author and himself. 

German Romance, being a selection from Muszus, Tieck, 
Hofmann, Jean Paul Richter, De la Motte Fouqué and Goethe, 
is another of Carlyle’s works, meriting and receiving the highest 
praise in the course of the few pages devoted to it. His “high 
commendation of Mr. Moir’s translation of Wallenstein was trans- 
ferred to our pages (vol. ili. p. 331) at the time of its appearance 
in the Kunst und Alterthum. 

In ‘the paper headed “ Edinburgh Review, and Foreign and 
Foreign Quarterly Reviews,” he speaks most encouragingly to 
ourselves ; giving us credit at that time for diligence, discernment, 
comprehensive views and enterprize, in an undertaking to which 
the enlightened men of all countries must wish well, since the 
main object of our publication is to bring such men better ac- 
quainted with one another, and universalize (if such a word may 
be hazarded) the discoveries and researches of each of them.* 
The paper in our first Number, on The Supernatural in Ficti- 
tious Composition, by Sir Walter Scott, appears to have attracted 
the particular attention of Goethe. In his remarks on Whims and 
Oddities, he shows a sense of English humour rarely to be met 
with in a foreigner. 

Italian literature, the fourth division of the volume, consists 
merely of a few general remarks on Dante, and a short announce- 
ment of a journal commenced in 1828 at Milan. 

Oriental literature, the fifth division, contains a notice of Tou- 
tinameh, translated by Iken, with additions by Kosegarten, and 
a notice of the Lied der Liebe (Lay of Love), translated and illus- 
trated by Dr. Umbreit. 

Popular Poetry, the sixth and last division, contains notices 
of Servian poetry, including Dr. Bowring’s Translations ; as also 
of Bohemian, modern Greek, and Chinese poetry. ‘The volume 
ends with a short paper on w hat he terms Individual Poetry, 2. e, 

> “May. we ‘bape that the public appreciation of our labours during a seven years’ 


career, has ratified the meed of approbation bestowed upon them by this great man, at 
its very commencement? 
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that description of poetry in which the situation or feelings of the 
individual are described, as (to give his own instances) Voss's 
Luise, or his own Hermann and Dorothea. 

The seventh volume is entirely filled with short pieces of 
poetry under various titles, as “ Youthful Verses,” “ Lays for 
Lovers,” “ Holiday Verses,” “* Verses on Pictures,” “ Dedication 
and Remembrance Verses,” “ Zahme Xenien,” &c. &c., many of 
them of striking beauty, and almost all remarkable for graceful 
ease and idiomatic felicity.* 

The eighth volume is, in our opinion, by a great deal the most 
interesting of the set, as it contains another part of the Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, the title by which it was the author’s pleasure to 
designate his autobiography. The earlier parts are principally 
known in this country by a translation published in 1824 under 
the title of Memoirs of Goethe, and a critical abstract of the ori- 
ginal in the Edinburgh Review. Unfortunately for Goethe, the 
translator did not understand a word of German, and translated 
from a very bad French translation, whilst the critic seems to have 
made it his main object to render the poet ridiculous. It is 
currently related, though we cannot vouch for the anecdote, that 
Goethe, to express in the strongest manner his contempt for the 
article, caused it to be reprinted in Germany, with some such 
heading or title as the following: “ This is what the English 
call criticism.” Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that, as 
regards England, his confessions (they well merit the name for 
the frankness and fulness with which his feelings are disclosed, 
though in all other respects differing widely from Rousseau’s,) 
were made under the worst possible auspices, and it may there- 
fore be as well to assure the general reader, upon the faith of 
our own literary credit and veracity, that they really form a most 
amusing and instructive book; abounding in curious anecdotes, 
strange adventures, vivid descriptions, acute criticisms, and ani- 
mated narratives, and often placing in new, peculiar and very 
striking lights, not merely the writer himself, but most of the 
literary magnates of his day.+ In composing it, too, Goethe 





* A tasteful selection from Goethe’s lyrical poems, originally printed for priyate 
circulation, has been recently published at Eton, with remarkably well executed 
English and Italian translations of some of the most beautiful. The public are 
indebted for this elegant little work to the Rev. E, C. Hawtrey, of Eton college, one 
of the most accomplished scholars of the day. Itis intituled Auswahl von Goethe’s ly- 
rischen Gedichten. Zweite Ausgabe. 

+ Byron, according to Captain Medwin, said he once offered £100 to any one who 
would translate the Autobiography for his own private reading; but since Sir John 
Hobhouse’s denial (in the Westminster Review) of many of the most material state- 
ments contained in Captain Medwin’s Conversations, there is no knowing how much of 
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has constantly infringed the rule which on all other ‘occasions he 
prescribed to himself—to give no explanations of ‘the cireum- 
stances by which his works were originated, or of the allusions 
contained in them. The First Part, which breaks off abruptly, 
brings down his history to some time in 1775 or 1776; the 
Second Part, of which only one volume was published, contains 
merely his Tour in Italy in 1786: the volume before us is rather 
a supplement than a continuation to these ; its object, as explaimed 
in the preface, being “ to take up again all the main threads toge- 
ther by degrees, and bring forward as well persons as reflections 
aud actions, in a legitimate and sound succession.” Our own 
object will be to extract the most remarkable passages from the 
mass. 

The book begins with some reflections on Spinosa, expressive 
of the high honour with which Goethe regarded him, So unre- 
mitting, 1udeed, was his study of this philosopher at an early 
period of life, that Herder is said to have once exclaimed to him: 
‘** Why you literally never read any other Latin book but Spi- 
nosa.” These reflections serve as an introduction to some curious 
particulars relating to his own mental developement: 

**I had come to consider my own indwelling poetical talent as 
nature, by so much the more as I was led to look upon external nature 
as its opposite. The exercise of this poetical endowment might, it is 
true, be excited and directed by the occasion ; but it came forth most 


gladly and richly without any act of volition, nay, even contrary to my 
will— 


O’er field and forest straying, 
My lyre by snatches playing, 
So past the hours away. 

* As I lay awake at night also, it fell out in the same manner; and I 
was often inclined, like one of my predecessors, to have a leathern jacket 
made, and accustom myself to fix in the dark what broke forth unex- 
pectedly. 

“ T was so accustomed to say over a song to myself, without being 
able to recover it a second time, that I once hurried off to the desk 
and did not even allow myself time to place a cross-lying sheet of paper 
straight, but wrote down the poem from beginning to end diagonally, 
without moving from the spot. In this mood I much preferred the 
pencil, which gave out its marks more readily; for it sometimes hap- 
pened that the scraping and squirting of the pen awoke me from my 
night-walking poetisings, distracted me, and stifled a little production 
in the birth. I had a particular reverence for such poetisings, for I felt 
towards them much the same as the hen feels towards the chickens 


them can be depended upon. Lady Blessington’s, on the contrary, present the strongest 
internal evidence of authenticity ; and Byron was just the man to talk his best, with 
a beautiful and accomplished woman, habituated to the tone of his own class of society, 
for a listener, 
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she -sees hatched and chirping round her. My early wish; to. com- 
municate such matters by readings only, was renewed ; but to, barter 
them for gold seemed absolutely shocking. And here I will allude 
to an incident, which, in truth, happened somewhat later. As my works 
came to be more and more inquired after, nay, a collection of them to 
be called for, whilst the feelings just mentioned restrained me myself 
from originating it, Himberg availed himself of my hesitation, and 1 
unexpectedly received some copies of my collected works. Most inso- 
lently did this uninvited publisher venture to boast of such a ‘service 
performed towards the public at my expense, and offered, if I required 
it, to send me some Berlin porcelain by way of compensation. On this 
occasion it occurred to me that the Jews of Berlin, when they married, 
were compelled to take a certain quantity of porcelain, in order that, the 
royal manufacture might have a certain demand. The contempt which 
I felt for this shameless pirate, enabled me to overcome the displeasure 
which I could not but feel at the robbery. I gave him no answer, but 
whilst he was benefiting by my property, I quietly revenged myself with 
the following verses. ~[Here follow twelve lines of satirical verses upon 
Himberg. ] 

** Since, however, the nature, which spontaneously brought forth 
in such greater and lesser works of the kind, often reposed in protracted 
pauses, and for a long space I was not in a condition to produce any- 
thing, even when I wished it, and was consequently the oftener exposed 
to ennui,—along with this strong opposition, the thought occurred to me 
whether I ought not, on the other side, to employ what was manlike, 
reasonable, and distinct in me for my own and others’ good, and (as 
I had ofter done already, and as | was more and more called upon to 
do) devote the intervening time to the business of the world, and so 
leave none of my powers inactive. I found this, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from those general conceptions, so much in harmony with my 
being and with my position, that I formed the resolution to act in this 
manner, and thereby to fix my hitherto wavering and hesitating tendencies. 
Very pleasing was it to me to think that I might demand actual re- 
muneration for actual services from mankind, and, on the other hand, 
continue to expend that delightful natural gift, disinterestedly, like a 
holy thing. By this consideration I saved myself from the bitterness 
which might otherwise have been produced in me, when I was com- 
pelled to observe, that this very so sought-after and admired talent is 
treated in Germany as without the pale and protection of the law. 
For not in Berlin only was piracy regarded as something allowable, nay, 
pleasant, but the deservedly honoured and applauded Margrave of Baden, 
and the Emperor Joseph, of whom the warmest expectations had been 
justified, favoured, the one his Macklot, the other his von Frattner ; 
and it was avowed, that the rights and property of genius were uncon- 
ditionally surrendered as a prey to mechanics and manufacturers. 

“As I was once complaining of this to a visitor from Baden, he re- 
lated to me as follows :—That the Margravine, a bustling active lady, 
had also established a paper manufacture, but that the paper had turned 
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out so bad, that it could nowhere be disposed of. Thereupon the 
bookseller Macklot proposed to print the German poets and prose 
writers upon this paper, in order thereby to raise its value a little. 
With open arms was this proposal received. I declared this malicious 
calumny to be an invention, it is true, but rejoiced in it notwithstanding. 
The name of Macklot was at the same time denounced as a name of 
dishonour, and repeatedly used in connection with mean transactions, 
And thus did thoughtless youth, which was often driven to borrow 
whilst meanness was enriched by its talents, find itself sufficiently in- 
demnified by a few happy sallies.’”* 

This description of his own peculiarities exactly coincides 
with much that other men of genius have recorded of themselves. 
Thus, we find Pope complaining, in one of his letters, that he 
had been three weeks waiting for his imagination; and Coleridge 
was probably actuated by the same conviction as to the necessity 
of allowing the creative power to lie fallow occasionally, when 
(in the Biographia Literaria) he gives it as his opinion that lite- 
rary pursuits may be best pursued in conjunction with some 
regular profession or business. ‘The description of the haste re- 
quired to prevent poetical conceptions from escaping, may also 
be paralleled from the Life of Pope, who was constantly calling 
up the servants to supply him with writing materials in the night. 
That so trifling a circumstance as the crackling of a pen may in- 
fluence the workings of genius, is an observation which a whole 
host of analogies might be cited to confirm. 

Goethe was subsequently compensated in some measure for 
his losses by piracy, by a patent of protection, extending over the 
whole of Germany, for his works. We have always thought 
that not merely the whole of Germany, but the whole of Europe, 
(and it would be desirable even to comprise America in the 
league,) should combine for the purpose of securing to authors 
and artists the full property in their works. 

We have next an account of the spirited part he took in extin- 
guishing a fire which had broken out in the Jewish quarter of 
Frankfort, and a sketch of the scene with his mother upon the 
ice, preserved by Mrs. Austin in her Characteristics. ‘Then, pre- 
fatory to a brief account of his own manners, occurs a judicious 
reflection on the distracting influence of society, which we shall 
set down for the advantage of the rising generation of writers and 
artists :— 


“© A clever Frenchman has said, whenever a man of talent has drawn 
the public attention on himself by a work of merit, people do their best 


* Thinking it more important to illustrate Goethe’s peculiaritics than to write flow- 
ingly, we translate, in most instances, as literally as we can. 
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to hinder him from ever producing anything of the same order again. 
It is but too true: if any thing good or talented is produced in the quiet 
retirement of youth, encouragement is gained, but independence lost; 
concentrated power is worried into dissipation, because people think they 
can pluck off something from its personality, and appropriate it to them- 
selves. In this sense I received many invitations, or. not properly in- 
vitations,—a friend, an acquaintance, proposed, often indeed more than 
pressingly, to introduce me into this house or that.” 


Few questions have been more anxiously discussed, particularly 
as regards artists, than this :—whether they should or should not 
mix much in society. The negative has been eloquently main- 
tained by Mrs. Jameson, in a passage which, as it is written with 
peculiar reference to Germany, we shall extract :— 


ALDA. 

** Would you send a young artist, more particularly a young sculptor, 
to study the human nature of London or Paris? to seek the ideal among 
shop-girls and opera-dancers? Or the sublime and beautiful among the 
frivolous and degraded of one sex, the money-making or brutalized of 
the other? Is it from the man who has steeped his youthful prime in 
vulgar dissipation by way of “ seeing life,” as it is called, who has 
courted patronage at the convivial board, that you shall require that 
union of lofty enthusiasm and patient industry which are necessary first 
to conceive the grand and the poetical, then consume long years in 
shaping out his creation in the everlasting marble? 


Mepon. 

** But how is the sculptor himself to live during those long years? 
It must needs be a hard struggle. I have heard young artists say that 
they have been forced on a dissipated life, merely as a means of 
getting on in the world,” as the phrase is. 


Axpa. 

“So have I. It is so base a plea, that when I hear it, I generally 
regard it as the excuse for dissipations already perverted. The men who 
talk thus are doomed; they will either creep through life in mediocrity 
and dependance to their grave, or, at the best, if they have parts as well 
as cunning and. assurance, they make themselves the fashion, and make 
their fortune; they may be clever portrait painters and bust makers, but 
when they attempt to soar into the historical and ideal department of 
their art, they move the laughter of gods and men; to them the higher 
holier fountains of inspiration are thenceforth sealed. 


Mepon. 
** But think of the temptations of society? 


Aupa, 

“I think of those who have overcome them. ‘ Great men have been 
among us,’ though they be rare. Have we not a Flaxman? But the 
artist must choose where he will worship. He cannot serve God and 
mammon. ‘That man of genius who thinks he can tamper with his 
glorious gifts, and for a season indulge in social excesses, stoop from his 
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high calling to the dregs of earth, abandon himself to the stream of 
common life, and trust to his native powers to bring him up again; O 
believe’ it, ‘he plays a desperate gatne, one that in ‘nearly ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred is fatal.” 

Again, 

“TI do maintain that in these latter times we have artists, who in 
genius, in the power of looking at nature, and in manual skill, are not 
beneath the great ancients, but their works are found wanting in com- 
parison, they have fallen short of the models their early ambition set 
before them; and why? because, having genius they want the moral 
grandeur that should accompany it, and have neglected the training of 
their own minds from necessity, or from dissipation, or from pride, so 
that having imagination and skill, they have yet wanted the materials 
out of which to work. Recollect that the great artists of old were not 
mere painters or mere sculptors, who were nothing except with the pencil or 
the chisel in their hand. They were philosophers, scholars, poets, musicians, 
noble beings, whose eyes were not ever on themselves, but who looked above, 
before, and after. Our modern artists turn coxcombs, and then fancy 
themselves like Rafaelle ; or they are greedy of present praise, or greedy 
of gain; or they will not pay the price for immortality, or they have sold 
their glorious birthright of fame for a mess of pottage.” 


This is eloquent, and true in the main, but somewhat one-sided ; 
it seems hardly fair in the accomplished writer, to assume that 
all social pleasures have a corrupting tendency, and must be 
taken to excess. Besides, the history of art will hardly bear out 
the theory. The authoress of the Diary of an Ennuyée tells us 
that Guido was a gambler, and Titian a gay voluptuary; whilst 
we know from other sources that Vandyke was the very prince 
of coxcombs, whose eyes were ever on himself,* 


* His portrait of himself at Wilton House would be alone sufficient to establish the 
fact, were it not a clear matter of history. We are tempted by the analogy of the 
subject to make another extract from Mrs. Jameson’s exquisite Sketches:— 

“ This last phrase (das ist eine Natur) threw me back upon my remembrances. 1 
thought of the daughter-in-law of the poet, the trusted friend, the constant companion, 
the devoted and carefal nurse of his last years. It accounted for the unrivalled influence 
which apparently she possessed, [ will ‘not say over his mind, but in: his mind, in his 
affections ; for in her he found truly eine Natur, a piece of nature which could bear even 
his microscopic examination. All other beings who approached Goethe either were or 
had been, or might be, more or less modified by the action of that universal and master 
spirit. Consciously or unconsciously, in love or in fear, they bowed down before him, 
and gave up their individuality, or forgot it in his presence ; they took the bent he 
chose to impress, or the colour he chose to throw upon them. ‘Their minds, in presence of 
his, were as opake bodies in the sun, absorbing in different degrees, reflecting in various 
hues, his vital beams ; but her’s was in comparison like a transparent medium, through 
which the rays of that luminary passed, pervading and enlightening, but Jeaving no 
other trace. Conceive a woman, a young, accomplished, enthusiastic woman, who 
had qualities to attach, talents to amuse, and capacity to appreciate, Goethe ; who, 
for fourteen or fifteen years, could exist in daily, hourly communication with that gi- 
gantic spirit, yet retain, from first to last, the most perfect simplicity of character, and 
this less from the strength than from the purity and delicacy of the original texture. 
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To return to Goethe.—The chapter closes with a, detailed 
account of an oculist’s expedition to Frankfort, and an unsuccess~ 
ful operation performed by him. 

The beginning and a large part of the next chapter (B, 17,) 
are occupied by reminiscences of Lilli, one of the most cele- 
brated of his loves, interspersed with expressions of feeling with 
which all who were ever similarly situated will sympathize. For 
example:— 

“A reciprocal want, a habit of seeing each other, now grew up; 
but how many a day, how many an evening, should I not have been 
obliged to renounce, had I not been able to make up my mind to see 
her in her own circles! From this cause arose much that was dis- 
agreeable. My relation to Lilli was from person to person; to a lovely, 
amiable, accomplished daughter; it resembled my earlier relations, and 
yet was of a higher kind. On external circumstances, however, or the 
mingling and remingling of a social state, I had never thought. An un- 
conquerable Jonging had gained the mastery; I could not exist without 
her, nor she without me, but in the company and under the influence 


of particular members of her circle, what days and hours of disappoint- 
ment occurred !” 


These feelings vent themselves in two pages of verse, which 
are inserted, He then digresses to describe the pleasures of Of- 
fenbach, with the doings of the Frankfort theatre. We are 


warned, however, not lightly to suppose that all his time at this 
period was absorbed in gadding about, theatricals, and love- 
making :— 

Men and women were eagerly busied in their circle of daty. 1 


Those oft-abused words, naive, naiveté, were more applicable to her in their fullest 
sense than to any other woman I ever met with. Her conversation was the most un- 
tiring I ever enjoyed, because the stores which fed that flowing eloquence were all 
native and unborrowed ; you were not borne along by it as by a torrent, bongré, malgré, 
nor dazzled as by an artificial jet d’eau set to play for your amusement. There was 
the obvious wish to please, a little natural coquetterie, vivacity without effort, senti- 
ment without affectation, exceeding mobility, which yet never looked like caprice, and 
the most consummate refinement of thought and feeling and expression. From that 
really elegant and highly-toned mind nothing flippant nor harsh could ever proceed ; 
slander died away in her presence ; what was evil she would not hear of; what was 
malicious she would not understand; what was ridiculous she would not see. Some- 
times there was a wild, artless fervour in her impulses and feelings which might have 
become a feather-cinctured Indian on her savannah; then the next moment her bear- 
ing reminded you of the court-bred lady of the bed-chamber. Quick in perception, 
yet femininely confiding, uniting a sort of restless vivacity with an indolent graceful- 
ness, she appeared to me the far most poetical and genuine being of my own sex I ever 
knew in highly cultivated life; one to whom no wrong could teach mistrust, no injury, 
bitterness; one to whom the common-place realities, the vulgar necessary cares of ex- 
istence, were but too indifferent; who was in reality all that other women try to ap- 
pear, and betrayed with a careless independence what they most wish to conceal. I 
draw from the life”’—( Visits and Sketches, §c. by Mrs. Jameson.) This work, in addi- 
tion to its other merits, is perfectly unique and consequently invaluable in one respect : 
it contains the only account we have of German Art. 
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too neglected not, with reference to the present and the future, to attend 
to what was incumbent on me, and still found time enough to perform 
what talent and passion were irresistibly urging me to. The earliest 
hours of my morning were due to poetry; the forenoon belonged to 
worldly business, which was dispatched in an altogether peculiar 
manner. My father, a sound, nay elegant jurist, himself managed the 
business which as well the administration of his own property as his con- 
nection with esteemed friends imposed upon him, and although his situa- 
tion as Imperial Councillor did not permit him to practise, he still acted 
as legal adviser to many of his intimates, the writings which he prepared 
being subscribed by a regular advocate. This activity of his was in- 
creased by my co-operation, and I could see that he prized my talents 
higher than my practice, and on that account did every thing in his power 
to leave me time enough for my poetical studies and works. Sound and 
able, but slow in conception and execution, he studied the proceedings 
as referendary ; when we met he laid the matter before me, and the pre- 
paration was dispatched by me with such facility, as to inspire him with 
the highest fatherly joy, nor on one occasion did he refrain from ex- 
claiming, that he should envy me, were I unconnected with him.” 


The next fifteen pages are devoted to Lilli, to whom, about 
this time, he was formally engaged. One of this young lady’s 
fancies, which seems to have had peculiar attractions for him, is 
singular:— 


** Tt had its origin in an extremely charming breach of good manners, 


of which she was once guilty, when a stranger sitting near her at table 
introduced some unbefitting topic. Without the slightest change in her 
fascinating features, she passed her right hand gracefully over the table- 
cloth, and quietly threw i | thing upon the floor which she reached 
by this gentle movement know not precisely what—knife, fork, 
bread, salt-cellar, even some of the things assigned for her neighbour’s 
use. Every body was startled, the servants ran up, nobody knew what 
to make of it, except the observing few, who rejoiced to see an impro- 
priety so prettily suppressed. Thus, then, was a symbol discovered for 
the averting of any thing disagreeable, which i$ often liable to occur in 
good, honest, estimable, well-conducted, but not thoroughly polished, 
society. ‘The motion with the right hand, as a sign of aversion, we all 
allowed ourselves; the actual sweeping away of objects she herself sub- 
sequently indulged only in moderation and with good taste.” 

One incident, forming part of this love-affair, deserves to be 
recorded, as an illustration of Goethe’s facility in the conception 
and execution of a plot. 

Lilli had promised to celebrate her seventeenth birthday (June 
23d, 1775,) with Goethe and a party at Offenbach. On the eve 
of the celebration, however, her brother arrived with a message 
from her, intimating that she could not possibly come before the 
evening, and earnestly entreating Goethe to invent some mode of 
glossing over or excusing her absence. 
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“I was silent a moment, but had collected myself on the instant, and as 
if by heavenly inspiration, divined what was to be done. ‘Quick,’ said 
I, ‘ George, and tell her to make herself quite easy, but be sure to come 
towards evening: I promise her that this very mishap shall be turned 
into a source of gladness,’ The lad was curious, and wished to know how ? 
This was firmly refused him, although he readily availed himself of all 
those arts and influences which a brother of her we love may venture on 
employing. So soon as he was gone, I paced up and down, with singu- 
lar self-complacency, in my room; and with the glad free feeling that 
here. was an opportunity of showing myself her servant in the most bril- 
liant manner, | bound together several sheets of paper with handsome 
silk, such as befitted an occasional poem, and hastened to write the title : 
‘ She Comes Not, a tragic family piece, which will be represented in the 
most natural manner on the 23d of June, at Offenbach on the Main. 
The representation will last from morning till evening.’ ” 


The piece was completed by the morning ; it went off to admi- 
ration; and the author, according to his own account, was re- 
warded by his mistress (who had stayed away merely on account 
of some rumours relating to their intimacy) as she only could re- 
ward him. It is remarkable that C/avijo was the result of a simi- 
lar fit of gallantry. On the appearance of Beaumarchais’s Me- 
moir, which forms the groundwork of the piece, a young lady, 
with whom Goethe was flirting at the time, expressed a wish to 
see it dramatised : he undertook the task, and within eight days 
completed it. The text of She Comes Not has unfortunately 
been lost. 

He quits, with evident reluctance, his relations with Lilli, 
to furnish some particulars regarding his own peculiar position, 
as influenced by the state of public affairs at this period of 
his life. Frederick II., he says, reposing upon his strength, 
seemed still to wave off the destiny of Europe and mankind, 
whilst Catherine, by her wars with ‘Turkey, afforded a wide field 
for enterprise. Corsica and Paoli, America and Washington, 
were by turns attracting the attention of the world; and affairs in 
France were ripening towards a crisis, though the patriotic views 
of the young king still afforded the fairest hopes of averting 
it. “ In all these occurrences, however, I interested myself so 
far only as they interested society at large: I myself and my 
narrow circle meddled. not with newspapers or news; our busi- 
ness was to become acquainted with man in the abstract; men in 
the concrete might act as they pleased.” It is remarkable that 
the same indifference was manifested by him through life. As 
many have blamed him for it, we shall copy the explanation vo- 


lunteered by one of the ablest of his advocates and most attached 
of his friends :— 
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1t @@dethe; "skys Von Miiller, “has often beew reproached with taking 
ditthe diterest in’ the political fornis of his: country; with having failed to 
raise his: voide in: moments of the greatest political excitement;,and with 
having;even,on. several occasions, showed, himself disinclined ¢o liberal 
Opinions.,,/Jt certainly lay notin his nature to strive after a, political 
ctivity,, the, primary conditions of which, were, incompatible, with the 
vere of existence he had made his own, and the consequences of which 
were not within his ken, From his elevated point of view, history ap- 
peared to him nothing more than a record of an eternally-repeated, nay, 
necessary colflict between the follies and passions of men and the nobler 
interests of eivilization; he knew too well the dangers, ‘or;'at' least, thie 
very: ‘problematical results, of uncalled-for interference;: he would | not 
buffer ithe pure elements of his thoughts and works to be troubled by the 
confused: and tumultuous incidents of the day; still less would he permit 
hinaself.to| be made the mouth-piece of a party, in spite of Gal's decla- 
Tation that the. orgau of popular oratory was singularly developed, in his 
’ Tt was, his persuasion that much less could be done for, man from 
without than from within, and that an honest and vigorous will could 
muke’ to itself a path, and employ its activity to advantage, under every 
forint ‘of ‘civil ‘society. b 
*** Wetwatedby this persuasion, he held fast to order and obedience to 
Jawy"as tothe main pillars of the public weal. Whatever threatened to 
vetand,or to trouble the progress of moral and intellectual improvement, 
endithe methodical application and employment of the powers of nature, 
or to abandon all that is best and highest in existence to the wild freaks 
of,upbridled passion and the domination of rude and violent men, was,to 
Bie dP true tyranny, the mortal foe of freedom, the utterly insufferable 
e 


yi 

his was the persuasion which dictated all his endeavours to influ- 
ite minds of others by conversation or by writing—to suggest, to 
Mhstrict, to encourage, to restrain; to represent the false, the distorted, 
the'valgat in all their nothingness; to ally himself entirely/ with noble 
spitits; and steadfastly to-maintain that higher freedom of thought, and 
ofrwill, guided by reason, which raises men to the true dignity of human 
maturedifrs-Dys, Austin's Characteristics of Goethe, vob. iis: pps 283. 
le'Bhe aerount of ‘the jstate of public affairs, interrupted by the 
abovereonfession of indifference, is continued. The aristocracy, 
he 'stiyspparticularly the German aristocracy, still retained their 
holden opinion, and were allowed the free exercise of all the 
sodial:as well as political privileges which had descended to them, 
whenyhe*hiniself, first in Werther and again in Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, ventured an indirect and incidental impeachment of 
their pretensions. The allusions in Werther were passed over, 
aw they lrdclearly no immediate or specific object in view ;, but 

‘A passage of similaf import has been already quoted in our notice (vol. x. p. 574) 
of Falk’s work; a translation of which is included in Mrs. Austin’s volumes, 
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the exposure of popular suffering under the feudal nobles in 
Gotz, attracted more attention and brought the author into sus- 
picion with the higher classes. “ It was singular, that amongst 
the numerous young people who attached themselves to me, not 
a single nobleman was to be found; but, on the other hand, 
many who had reached their thirtieth year, sought me out and 
visited me.” This chapter closes with an enumeration of the 
elements of which Frankfort society was then made up. 

The eighteenth book begins with some remarks on the partial 
disuse of rhyme in poetry, and the treatment of poetical subjects 
in prose—fashions set by Klopstock, who composed his Messiah 
in hexameters, and wrote the dialogue of Hermann’s Fight, and 
the Death of Adam, in prose. According to Goethe, this imtro- 
daced a good deal of confusion and uncertainty into literature, 
the mass of writers being wholly ignorant of the true principles of 
rhythm. <A tendency of the same description seems at present to 
be rapidly gaining ground in England, for almost all our best 
poets have turned prose-writers, and only a few occasional 
attempts (amongst which Mr. Henry Taylor’s fine dramatic poem 
of Philip van Artevelde and Mr. Heraud’s Judgment of the 
Flood, deserve particular mention) have recently been made, 
to reclaim for verse its prescriptive, though hardly rightful, 
superiority. In Mr. Bulwer’s last work there occurs a striki 
reflection on this subject. ‘“ Yet,” continued the student, “ be- 
tween ourselves, I fancy that in our present age of civilization 
there is an unexamined mistake in the general mind as to the 
value of poetry. It delights still as ever, but it has ceased to 
teach. The prose of the heart enlightens, touches, rouses, far 
more than poetry. Your most philosophical pone would be 
common-place if turned into prose. Childe Harold, seemingly 
so profound, owes its profundity to its style; in reality, it contaims 
nothing that is new, except the mechanism of its diction. Verse 
cannét contain the refining subtle thoughts which a great prose 
writer embodies; the rhyme eternally cripples it; it properly deals 
with the common problems of human nature, which are now 
hackneyed, and not with the nice and philosophizing corollaries 
which may be drawn from them. Thus, though it would seem at 
first a paradox, common-place is more the element of poetry than 
of prose; and, sensible of this, even Schiller wrote the deepest of 
modern tragedies, his Fiesco, in prose.” * 

To continue our abstract.—After giving an outline of a hu- 
moreus extravaganza or farce which he was meditating, Goethe 
brings us acquainted with the Counts Stolberg, to whom his con- 
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tributions to the Gottingen Musen-Almanach had been the means 
of introducing him, ‘“ At that time (says he) people had con- 
ceived strange notions of love and friendship. ‘An attraction 
towards each other, which looked like mutual confidence, was 
taken for love, for genuine inclination; I deceived myself in this 
respect like the rest, and have suffered from it for many years in 
more ways than one.” 


* T have still (he continues) a letter of Biirger’s by me, from which it 
may be seen, that of regular esthetics there was never a question amongst 
these associates. Each felt himself excited, and believed himself at full 
liberty to act and poetize accordingly. The brothers (Christian and Fre- 
derick Leopold) arrived, Count Haugwitz along with them. I received 
them with open arms, with befitting cordiality. They lodged at the hotel, 
but took most of their meals with us. The first merry meeting was in 
the highest measure agreeable ; but very soon eccentricities broke out. 

“We had dined but a few times together, when, as bottle after bottle 
was dispatched, the poetical hatred of tyrants began to show itself, and 
an eager desire for the blood of such savages was expressed. My father 
smiled and shook his head; my mother had hardly ever in all her life 
heard of tyrants, but remembered to have seen copper-plate engravings 
of monsters of the sort in Gotfried’s Chronicle : King Cambyses, who 
triumphs at having transfixed the heart of the son in the presence of the 
father with an arrow, still dwelt in her memory. To turn these and 
similar expressions, gradually growing more and more violent, into sport, 
she betook herself to her cellar, where the oldest wine was kept. Nothing 
of an inferior quality to the years 1706, 19, 26, and 48, preserved and 
husbanded by herself for the most solemn occasions, was to be found 
there. As she set down the high-coloured wine in its polished bottle, 
she exclaimed, ‘ Here is the true tyrant blood, revel in that; but let us 
hear no more thoughts of murder here.’ ‘You may well say tyrant 
blood,’ exclaimed I, ‘ there is no greater tyrant than he whose heart- 
blood is now placed before you. Bathe yourself in it, but with modera- 
tion, lest ye run the risk of being subdued by its flavour and spirit. ‘The 
wine is the universal tyrant which should be extirpated ; for this reason 
we should choose and honor the sacred Lycurgus, the Thracian, for 
our patron ; he energetically commenced the holy work, but blinded and 
destroyed by the befooling demon Bacchus, he deserves to stand amongst 
the martyrs on high,” &c. 


And in this manner he went on, in a strain worthy of that 
worthy member of British Parliament, who contended not long 
ago, that the original sin was neither more nor less than drunken- 
ness, and that Eve was overcome, uot by an apple, but by drink. 

By the advice of his family, who wished to separate him from 
Lilli, and break off some of his other Frankfort intimacies, he 
now left home, on his way to Switzerland, with the Stolbergs. 
“You will not remain with them long?” said his friend Merk, 
(nicknamed Mephistopheles Merk, on account of the malice 
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blended with the genuine goodness of his character) and sup- 
ported his prophesy by an observation, which Goethe says he 
subsequently repeated, and often found significant in after times : 
“ 'Thy tendency, thy unchangeable tendency, is to give a poetical 
form to the real; the others seek to realise the so-called poetical, 
the imaginative; and that produces nothing but absurdity.” 

“ When (continues Goethe) we conceive the immense dis- 
tance between these two modes of action, when we hold them firm 
and apply them, we thereby go far towards the solution of thou- 
sands of other things.” Unluckily, before the party left Darms- 
tadt (the first place they stopped at on their journey), occasion 
was afforded for a striking confirmation of Merk’s remark : 


“Amongst the follies of the time, which originated inthe notion that 
man should seek to transport himself back into a state of nature, was the 
bathing in pure water in the open air; and our friends could not omit this 
impropriety. Darmstadt, without running water, lying in a sandy plain, 
chanced, however, to have a pond in the neighbourhood, of which for 
heard on this occasion, These zealous followers of nature sought refresh- 
ment in this pond ; the sight of naked young men in open day might 
well be deemed singular in the neighbourhood ; at all events it gave rise 


to scandal, Merk sharpened his conclusions, and I donot deny that I 
hastened our departure.’ 


At Carlsruhe he met the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, 
who expressed an earnest wish to see him at Weimar. Here, 
also, he had some interesting interviews with Klopstock, to whom 
he communicated ‘the newest scenes of ‘ Faust.” Klopstock, 
who is said to have been very little given to praising, did, notwith- 
standing, praise these very highly ; not to the author merely, but 
to many others, and expressed an anxious desire for the conclusion 
of the piece. 

At Suienie, Goethe parted company with the Stolbergs, for 
the purpose of visiting his brother-in-law, Schlosser (the hus- 
band of his sister Cornelia, whom he takes occasion to describe), 
at Emmendingen, and then proceeded to Zurich, where Lavater 
was engaged in the prosecution of his physiognomical pursuits. 
His reception was kind, almost enthusiastically so; and well it 
might, for Lavater not merely enjoyed the advantage of talking 
over and testing his theories with the first genius of the time, but 
actually forced on Goethe the irksome task of revising the work: 


“ Tt was for me one of the most painful taxes ever imposed upon my 
activity. The reader shall judge for himself. The manuscript, with 
the plates to accompany the text, followed me to Frankfort. 1 had the 
privilege of erasing everything which I did not like, and of altering and 
inserting what I chose, of which, in truth, I availed myself very mo- 
derately. Once only he had inserted a passionate attack on an unjust 


L2 
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critia)/! this Eleft out and replaced it with a gay eopy of verses, for which 
he, then blamed me, but subsequently, when he had cooled; approved of 
what I had done.” 

‘vie Lhe unity and coherence actually existing in the work, notwith- 
Standing the variety of the materials, Goethe attributes in a great 
medsure to. the extraordinary talents of the draughtsman and en- 
graver, Lips. 

Another interesting person was then living in Switzerland, the 
véterat: poet and critic Bodmer, who had exercised a most bene- 
ficial ‘influence on the progress of letters in Germany, and was 
consequently highly esteemed and much sought after. 


“* Whilst I am now on the very point,” says Goethe, after a short ac- 
count.of his interview with Bodmer, “‘ of taking my leave of our worthy 
patriarch, [ remark for the first time, that I have said nothing of his 
form.and features, of his gestures and manner of bearing himself, Gene- 
rally speaking, indeed, I do not think it quite proper for travellers to de- 
scribe a. remarkable man whom they visit, as if they were furnishing 
matter for a hue and cry. No one reflects, that it is but a single 
moment in which he, on his presentation, takes an inquisitive view, and 
that/only in' his own peculiar way ; so that the person visited may be 
sometimes: actually, sometimes seemingly, proud or humble, silent or 
communicative, gay or low-spirited. In this particular case, how- 
event, L might excuse myself by saying, that Bodmer’s venerable person, 
sketched in, words, would make no equally favourable impression.” 

There can be little doubt that the above remark was sug- 
gested: by the annoyances to which he himself was subsequently 
exposed by the unauthorised descriptions of travellers. In com- 
pany with his friend Passavant he pursues his journey through 
Switzerland, buoyant with youth and health, and in a state. of 
niiad: which. made him see every thing cou/eur de rose: 


U@ After'a short repose, (we select this one passage as a specimen,) 
ré-invigorated and with wanton activity, we bounded down from cliff to 
elif, from. flat to flat, into the depths of the precipitate footpath, and 
arrived about ten at the place of our destination. We had become, at 
the same time, tired and high-spirited, feeble and excited; we eagerly 
quenched our burning thirst, and felt still more inspirited. Let the 
reader imagine the young man, who about two years before had 
written Werther, a young friend who had already inflamed himself with 
the ‘manuscript of that extraordinary work, both, without knowing or 
Willing it;' ii some measure transported into a state of nature,—with a 
lively’ retitembrance of past passions, a prey to present,—forming incon- 
sequential schemes,—in a grateful sense of power revelling through the 
realm of fancy ;—and then he will make some advance towards a con- 
ception of that state, which I should be at a loss to sketch, were it 
not written in my Journal: ‘ Laughing and shouting lasted till mid- 
nighti!!"' 

The truth and vividness of Goethe’s descriptions of scenery 
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have been universally admired. The following extraet/affords:a 


partial explanation of the mode in which this peculiar art) was 
perfected in him :— b bad I sade 


‘© Before we descend from these glorious heiglits'to ‘thé'lake! and 
the town smiling below, I have a remark to make upon’ my: attempts 
to carry off something from the country by drawing’ and! sketehing. 
The habit, from youth upwards, of viewing a landscape-as.& , picture, 
seduced me into the endeavour, when I saw the country)in actual nature 
like a picture, to fix it, to fasten a permanent impression, of , such mo- 
ments, in my memory. Practising at other times on objects, in; some 
measure limited, 1 soon felt my insufficiency in a world of this, kind. 
Eagerness and haste together drove me to a singular resource; $0 soon 
as I had taken a complete coup-d’ceil of an interesting ‘object, and 
marked it down with a few strokes in the most general manner ‘tipon 
the paper, I immediately filled up the details, which I could not’ reach 
nor complete with the pencil, by words, and acquired ‘by this’ method 
such an inward presence of such views, that every locality, asin after 
life I had occasion for it in poetry or narrative, on the instant “flitted 
before me and stood ready at my call.” . 


On his return to Zurich, he found that the, Stolbergs, were 
gone, their stay having been shortened by a renewal ofuthenat- 
tempt to realise their beau ideal of pastoral simplicity... The 
good people of Switzerland, it seems, were even more scandalized 
at their bathings than the Darmstadters, and oné’ day, as they 


were stemming a mountain-torrent, a shower of stones descentling 
from the heights, compelled them to beat a hasty retreatyionly 
too happy at being permitted to escape with their baggage)de. 
their clothes. Indignant at the degradation; they hastened to 
quit Zurich, leaving Lavater to apologise as he could :forsseati- 
dalizing a quiet neighbourhood by the imtroduction of \such!wild, 
turbulent, unchristian, heathenish, young men—for, all. these, and 
possibly many more hard names, were bestowed upon: them: On 
his return to Zurich, Goethe once again attached himself to. La- 
vater, who, whatever the merits of his ‘system, certainly cotitrived 
to inspire his visitor with the most lively impression of his’owh*ih- 
dividual penetration and capacity: a ae 
‘* Every talent which is founded upon a decided natural, gift, appears 
to us to have something magical about it, because we. can, form. no 
definite conception either of the talent itself or of its workings, . And 
Lavater's insight into individual men really exceeded. all conception; 
one was astounded at hearing him when talking confidentially about 
this man or that; nay, it was fearful to live in the. proximity of, a. man 


to whom every boundary within which nature has thought praper. te, cir- 
cumscribe us seemed clear.” 


The following is a singular instance of Lavater’s habité.of 
minute obseryation :— 


' 
if 
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“On Sundays, after the sermon, it was his duty, as minister, to 
present the collection-purse to the congregation as they went out, and 
receive their donations with a blessing. One Sunday, he imposed it on 
himself, as a task, to look at no one, but only to pay attention to their 
hands, and fancy the person to himself. But not only the shape of the 
fingers, but even the bearing (so to speak) of the fingers in dropping the 
alms, did not escape his attention, and he had much to tell me about it.” 


Mixed up with the account of Lavater are some curious re- 
flections on Genius: 


** No one willingly allows another an advantage, so long as it can 
ibly be denied. Natural advantages of all sorts are least of all to 
denied, and yet the common parlance of that time allowed genius 
to the poet alone. Now, however, another world seemed all of a 
sudden to rise up; genius was required of the physician, of the general, 
of the statesman, and soon of all men who thought of putting them- 
selves forward theoretically or practically. Zimmerman, in particular, 
had brought these requisitions to be talked about. Lavater, in his Phy- 
siognomy, was under the necessity of referring to a more general division 
of intellectual endowments: the word genius was a universal solution, 
and from hearing it so often pronounced, people began to think that 
what it was meant to signify was commonly at hand. Since, however, 
every one felt authorised to require genius from others, all believed in 
the end, that they themselves must be possessed of it. The time was 
still distant when it could be avowed, that genius is that power of man, 
which, by acting and doing, gives laws and rules. At that time it 
manifested itself only by infringing existing laws, overthrowing estab- 
lished rules, and announcing itself as boundless. It was therefore 
easy to be a genius, and nothing more natural than that abuse in word 
and deed should excite all regulated men to oppose such a state of dis- 
order. 

“ If any one hurried on foot into the world, without well knowing 
why and whither, it was called a genius-journey; if any one under- 
took any thing perverse, without aim or utility, a stroke of genius. 
Young and lively, not unfrequently really endowed, men lost themselves 
in the boundless; the older and more reasonable, but probably talentless 
and spiritless, then availed themselves of the opportunity to represent to 
the public, with malicious exultation, these manifold miscarriages as 
ridiculous. 

** And thus I found myself almost more restrained from developing 
and expressing myself, by the false co-operation and influence of those 
who sympathised in my views, than by the opposition of those who 
were adverse tome. Words, by-words, phrases, in depreciation of the 
highest mental endowments, were diffused to such a degree amongst 
the soul-less sneering many, that one still hears them from the uncultivated 
in common life occasionally ; nay, to such a degree, that they even forced 
their way into dictionaries ; and the word genius underwent such a per- 
version, that an attempt was made to deduce from it the necessity of 
banishing the word altogether from the German language. And thus the 
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Germans, with whom in general the commonplace predominates. far 
more than in other nations, would probably have deprived themselves 
of the fairest flower of the language, of a word only apparently foreign 
but equally belonging to all nations, had not the feeling for the highest 
and best, grounded anew upon a deeper philosophy, fortunately re-estabe 
lished itself.” 

Such unfortunately has been the fate of genius in all ages,— 

“ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile; quod si 
Pallerem casu, biberent exsangue cuminum.” 

If Lord Byron could have seen the sort of persons who turned 
down their shirt-collars, and tried to look melancholy and getitle- 
manlike in imitation of himself in this country, he would certainly 
have felt tempted to forswear the desponding tone, take to wearing 
stiffeners, and be gay and light-hearted for the remainder of his 
days. 

Goethe calls genius, “ that power of man, which, by acting 
aud doing, gives laws and rules.” It would be amusing to 
compare this with some of the many other definitions or de- 
scriptions of genius which have been hazarded. Thus, Buffon 
said it was nothing more than a superior aptitude to patience, 
alluding probably to that brooding persevering tenacity with 
which genius clings to its subject-matter: Hazlitt (beyond all 
doubt, in our opinion, one of the most original thinkers of his 
time) says: “ Gases or originality is, for the most part, some 
strong quality in the mind answering to, and bringing out, some 
new and striking quality in nature.” Johnson speaks of it, as 
“that power which constitutes a poet, that quality, without which 
judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates.” We leave the reader 
to make his choice between the four, avowing that we ourselves 
are not satisfied with either of them. It is only clear to us that the 
old notion mentioned by Goethe, which gives to poets a monopoly 
of the quality, is ridiculous; that, indeed, almost every art or 
science which can occupy the mind of man gives scope for it; 
and that D’Alembert was uttering no wayward paradox, but a 
sober demonstrable truth, in saying, that geometry requires as 
much imagination as poetry, and that of all the great men of anti- 
quity, Archimedes is perhaps he, who is the best entitled to be 
placed by the side of Homer.* 

Goethe’s return to Frankfort gave little satisfaction to his family, 
who were fearful of the remewel of his connection with Lilli; and 
he had now no trifling temptation to resist, for Lilli had openly 
declared that she would willingly give up every thing for his 
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sake, and fly with him to America, which was then (he tells’ us) 
much more than now, the Eldorado of those who found’ them- 
selves disagreably restricted by existing institutions ‘or ‘circum- 
stances. ‘‘ But the very thing which should have inspirited my 
hopes, crushed them. My fair paternal house, only a hundred 
steps from hers, was, all things considered, a much more bearable, 
nay, desirable an abode, than the far-away unknown land across 
the main; but I cannot deny that, in her neighbourhood, all my 
hopes, all my wishes revived, and new uncertainties began to 
stir in me.” 

There is a passage in the Pirate, bearing a strong analogy to 
this; with the difference that the feeling is dramatised, and that 
the unconquerable love of home is expressed by the female :— 


*©There are lands,’ said Cleveland, ‘in which the eye may look 
bright upon groves of the palm and the cocoa, and where the foot. may 
move light as a galley under sail over fields carpeted with flowers, and 
savannabs surrounded by aromatic thickets, and where subjection is 
unknown, except that of the brave to the bravest, and of all to the/mest 
beautiful.’ 

‘* Minna paused a moment ere she spoke, and then answered, ‘ No, 
Cleveland. My own rude country has charms for me, even desolate ,as 
you think it, and depressed as it surely is, which no other land op earth 
can offer to me. i endeavour, in vain, to represent to myself those 
visions of trees and of groves which my eye never saw ; but my imagi- 
nation can conceive no sight in nature more sublime, than these waves 
when agitated by a storm, or more beautiful, than when they come, as 
they now do, rolling in calm tranquillity to the shore. Not. the, fairest 
scene in a foreign land,—not the brightest sunbeam that ever shone 
upon the richest landscape, would wean my thoughts, for a moment, 
from that lofty rock, misty hill, and wide-rolling ocean. Hialtland is 
the land of my deceased ancestors and of my living father; and in 
Hialtland will I live and die.’” 


Goethe’s extended experience in love affairs (some five or six 
are detailed in the first part of the autobiography alone), which 
entitles bim to a full hearing on all matters connected with them, 
induces us to make the quotation that comes next. Apropos of 
the existing state of his connection with Lilli, he remarks :— 


* In truth, lovers look upon every thing which they have hitherto felt, 
only as preparative to their present happiness,—only as the foundation 
upon which they are first to raise their building of love. Past inclinations 
appear like ghosts, which slink away before the dawning day. But 
what happened? The (Frankfort) Fair came, and along with it the swarm 
of those ghosts in their reality; all the commercial friends of the house 
arrived one after the other, and it soon became plain, that none of them 
would nor could wholly surrender a certain interest in the lovely daughter 
of the house. The young, without being obtrusive, appeared on the 
footing of old acquaintance ; the middle-aged, with a certain obliging 
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demeatour, as much as:to say, that they could make themselvés belovett, 
oF, at, all, exents,, put forth higher pretensions, if,they:choses: There 
were handsome, men amongst them, with the, bearing) of .an,apeertaited 
and thriving position in society. But the old gentlemen, sere altogether 
unbearable—with their old-fashioned manners, placing non straint upon 
their hands, and demanding, by way of accompaniment to their repulsiye 
pawing, a kiss, from which the cheek was not averted: it was so, natu- 
ral to her to content them all, within the bounds of propriety.” 


In the mean time, however, he was steadily devotin himself 
to literature ; encouraged by his father, who, unlike Petrarch S, 
had at length convinced himself of the folly of attempting to make 
a lawyer of his son:— 


” Fortunately my tendencies harmonized with my father’s wishes antl 
opinions. THe had formed so great a conception of my poetical. talent, 
and felt so much genuine joy in the favour which my first works ,had 
acquired, that he often conversed upon new and more extended: under- 
takings. On the other hand, I did not venture to make him aware ‘of 
these social jests and versifyings of passion. 

“ After reflecting, in my peculiar fashion, the symbol of a remar] able, 
epoch in Gotz von Berlichingen, I looked carefully about for a nilar 
point of political history. The revolt of the Netherlands aaa my, 
attention. In Gdétz there was a gallant man, who perishes in the, de- 
lusive belief, that the benevolent strong man is of some importance in 
times of anarchy. In Egmont, there were firmly based’ states of 
things, which cannot maintain themselves before stern, well- calculated 
despotism. I had spoken so eagerly with my father on this subject, as, 
to what’ was to be done and what | thought of doing, that he was ins 
spired ‘with an insuperable longing to see upon paper, printed and ad- 
mired, this piece already matured in my brain. If, in earlier times 
whilst I still had hopes of making Lilli mine, 1 bent all my ener; ee: 
to acquire an insight into and practice in business, I ‘had now to “allo ' 
the fearful chasm, which separated me from her, by the intellectual an 
soul-fraught. Accordingly, I set to in earnest to write Egmont, an 
in truth, not like the first Gétz von Berlichingen, in order ‘atid stic- 
cession, but I grappled with the principal scene according to/ the! first 
arrangement, without troubling myself about the incidental connections. 
In this manner, I made great progress, being spurred on in my allows 
able way of working day and night (this is no exaggeration). by, my) 
father, who expected to see what was so easily conceived, completed .as 
easily.” 


He was also paying considerable attention to the, arts, of de- 
sign, ih which, under the tuition and with the assistance,| of,.an, 


artist. named Kraus, he appears to have attained to some, degree, 
of proficiency : od) 


a 


* The proximity of the artist is indispensable to the ethane: for’ He’ 
sees in the other the complement of his own proper being’ i thie’ wishes | 
of the amateur are fulfilled in the artist. 

By means of a certain natural ability and practice, 1 silecasiue 
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pretty well in an outline, and found little difficulty in giving form to 
that which I saw before me in nature; but I wanted the genuine 
plastic power, the happy touch, to give body to my outline by properly 
graduated light and shade. My imitations were rather distant pre- 
sentiments of some shape or other, and my figures resembled the light 
aerial beings in Dante’s Purgatory, which, casting no shade, shrink 
with terror before the shades of actual bodies. 

“In consequence of Lavater’s physioguomical baiting—for so may 
well be termed the restless eagerness with which he exerted himself 
to compel all men, not only to the contemplation of physiognomies, but 
even to the artist-like or bungling copying of faces—I had gained some 
practice in taking the portraits of friends on gray paper with black 
and white chalk. The likeness was not to be mistaken, but the hand 
of my artist friend was needed, to make them come forth from out of 
the dark ground.” * 


Here follows some account of the design of Egmont, with a 
curious speculation as to the demoniacal element in the characters 
of men. From these he turns to a narrative of the circumstances 
which induced and preceded his departure from Weimar; a 
narrative so fraught with interest, and so dramatically told, that 
we subjoin the greater part of it pretty nearly as it stands :— 


* From the summit of a Swiss mountain, turning my back on Italy, I 
had returned, because I could not live without Lilli. An inclination, 
propane on the hope of a mutual possession, of a lasting union through 
ife, does not die away at once ; nay, it feeds on the contemplation of 
reasonable wishes and honest hopes which one cherishes, 

“Tt lies in the nature of things, that the maiden, in such cases, makes 
up her mind sooner than the youth. As descendants of Pandora, the 
sweet creatures possess the highly desirable gift of attracting, alluring, 
and (more from natural impulse with half-resolve, than from inclination, 
hay, out of mere wantonness) collecting around themselves; whereby they 
are often, like that student of magic, in danger of being frightened by the 
ctowd of their worshippers. And then a selection must at length be 
made from amongst these; one must be finally preferred, one must bear 
away the bride to his home. 

** And what a mere matter of accident is it, what here gives a direction 
to the choice, what determines the chooser! I had renounced Lilli 
from conviction, but love made this conviction of mine suspicious. Lilli 
had in the same sense taken leave of me, and I had undertaken the 
pleasing distracting journey ; but it brought about exactly the reverse. 

“* So long as 1 was absent, I believed in our separation, not,in our 
disunion. All hopes, recollections, and wishes had free play. I was 
now returned, and as the seeing each other again of unrestrained and 
happy lovers isa heaven, so is the seeing each other again of two persons 


_* [t became subsequently a sort of passion with Goethe to collect chalk likenesses of 
his acquaintance. His collection at one time amounted to four or five hundred. He 


also Koee the Correspondence with Zelter) prided himself on his collection of auto- 
graphs, 
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disunited only by considerations of reasoning, an intolerable purgatory, a 
vestibule of bell. When I was once again in Lilli’s proximity, I felt all 
those incongruities doubled, which had disturbed our relations to each 
other ; when I once again entered her presence, the refleetion fell heavy 
upon my heart, that she was lost to me. 

“I therefore frequently resolved upon flight, and for this reason nothing 
could have fallen out more desirably for me than that the young ducal 
couple of Weimar should come from Carlsruhe to Frankfort, and that I, 
in accordance with former and more recent invitations, should follow 
them to Weimar. I had always experienced at the hands of these dis- 
tinguished persons a gracious confidential reception, which I on my side 
returned with heartfelt gratitude. My attachment for the duke from 
the first moment, my reverence for the princess, whom I had been so 
long (though only from seeing her) acquainted with ; my wish to mani- 
fest some degree of friendship towards Wieland, who had behaved so 
generously to me, and make up for my half-intentional, balf-accidental, 
want of politeness towards him; these were motives enough to excite, 
nay, impel, even a young man devoid of passion. But to this was added 
the necessity 1 was under of flying in some way or other from Lilli ; 
either toward the south, where the daily narrations of my father placed 
before my eyes the most glorious heaven of art and nature, or towards 
the north, whither so remarkable a circle of distinguished meh invited me; 

The princely couple had now reached Frankfort on their return. 
The ducal court of Meiningen was there at the same time, and by them 
also as well as by the Privy Councillor von Durkheim, who accompanied 
the young princes, was I received in the most friendly mauner. But 
lest a curious incident, after the manner of youth, should be wanting, a 
misunderstanding placed me in an incredible though laughable dilemma. 

The Weimar and Meiningen families lodged in the same hotel. I 
was invited to dinner. The court of Weimar dwelt upon my mind to 
such a degree, that it never occurred to me to inquire further; for I was 
not even imaginative enough to believe that any notice would be taken 
of me by the Meiningen party. I — suitably attired, to the Roman 
Emperor (the name of the hotel), find the apartments of the Weimar 
party empty, and being told that they were with their Meiningen friends, 
betake myself to them also and am kindly received. I presume that this 
is a call before dinner, or that they probably dined together, and wait the 
result. But all at once the Weimar party set themselves in motion, and 
I follow them, but instead of returning to their apartments, they go 
straitway downstairs to their carriages, and I find myself along with 
them in the street. 

“Instead of examining closely and wisely into the matter, and seeking 
some solution of it, I bent my steps immediately in my dogged manner 
towards home, where I found my parents at the dessert. My father 
shook his head, and my mother exerted herself to indemnify me as well as 
she could. She confided to me in the evening, that, when I was gone, 
my father had expressed himself surprised that I, otherwise not deficient 
in sense, would not see that the only intention from that quarter was to 
pique and shame me. But this had no power to affect me; for I had 
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already met von Durkheim, who had called me to an account with 
pleasing jocular reproaches. I was now awakened from my dream, and 
had an opportunity of offering them my best thanks for the fayour vouch- 
safed to me contrary to my hopes and expectations, and of intreating, for 
pardon. 

** When, then, for good reasons, I had assented to such friendly pro- 
posals, the following arrangement was made: a gentleman who had 
stayed behind in Carlsruhe expecting a landau from Strasburg, was to 
pass through Frankfort on a given day ; I was to hold myself in readiness 
to set off with him immediately for Weimar. The glad and gracious 
adieu which I received from the young couple, the friendly bearing of 
their suite, made this journey highly desirable to me, besides which, the 
way appeared to be so pleasantly facilitated. 

* But even under these circumstances, so simple an affair was to be 
perplexed by accidents, disturbed by passions, and all but altogether 
annihilated ; for after I had taken leave of every one, announced the 
day of my departure, packed up my things in haste, not forgetting 
my manuscript works, I awaited the hour which was to bring the above- 
mentioned friend in the new carriage and bear me to a new country, to 
new connections. The hour was past, the day also; and since, not to 
repeat the ceremony of leave-taking or be overwhelmed with visits, I 
had given myself out as absent after the appointed day, I was obliged to 
confine myself to the house, nay, to my own chamber, and thus found 
myself in a singular predicament. 

“The solitude and confinement, however, had their advantages ; for 
being obliged to employ my time, I worked on at Egmont aud brought 
it pretty near tocompletion. I read it over to my father, who had ‘taken 
a peculiar liking for this piece, and wished for nothing more than to see 
it finished and in print, because he hoped that the reputation of his son 
would be greatly increased by it. Some such consolation was certainly 
needed ; for he made the most suspicious glosses on the prolonged ab- 
sence of the carriage. Frequently he deemed the whole an adventure, 
believed in no new landau, held the expected gentleman for a thing 
of air; all which, indeed, he only intimated indirectly to myself ; but 
on the other hand, harassed himself and my mother the more about it, 
looking upon the whole as a court joke, which had been played off in 
ednséquence of my want of politeness, to annoy and shame me, tyhen 
itistead of the expected honour, I should be left insultingly where I was. 
I, myself, at first, held fast by my original belief, congratulating myself 
upon my hours of seclusion, disturbed neither by friends nor strangers, 
not even by a social interruption, and wrote away stoutly at Egmont, 
though not without inward agitation. And this turn of mind may pos- 
sibly have improved the piece itself, which, influenced by so many 
passions, could not well have been written by one entirely passionless. 

“Thus passed eight days, and I know not how many more, and this 
complete imprisonment began to be galling to me. Accustomed for 
many years to live in the open air, associated with friends, with whom I 
stooc in the honestest busiest mutual relations, in the vicinity of a beloved 
one, from whom, indeed, I had resolved to part, but who, so long as it 
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was possible for me to approach her, powerfully attracted me to her side ; 
all this began to trouble me to such an extent, that the attractiveness of 
my tragedy threatened to diminish, and my poetical productive power 
to be destroyed by my impatience. For some evenings already it had 
become impossible for me to remain at home. Wrapped up in a large 
cloak, I skulked about the town, before the houses of my friends 
and acquaintances, and neglected not to approach Lilli's window too. 
She lived on the ground floor in a corner house; the green blinds were 
down ; I could plainly see, however, that the candles stood in the usual 
place. Presently I heard her singing to the harpsichord: it was the 
song: Ach, wie ziehst du mich unniderstehlich (Ah, why dost thou 
attract me irresistibly), which, not quite a year ago, was written for and 
addressed to her. It seemed to me that she sung it more expressively 
than ever ; I could distinctly catch it word for word ; I had pressed my 
ear as close as the lattice allowed. When she had sung it to an end, 1 
saw by the shadow which fell upon the blinds, that she had arisen; she 
walked backwards and forwards, but I sought in vain to catch the out- 
line of her lovely figure through the thick blind. Nothing less than my 
firni purpose to take myself away, not to trouble her by my presence, to 
reriounce her in good earnest, and the thought what a rare surprise my 
re-appearance would cause, were strong enough to decide me to leave so 
dear a vicinity.” * 

“ Several days elapsed, and my father’s hypothesis gained more and 
more plausibility, since not so much as a letter arrived from Carls- 
ruhe to explain the delay of the landau. My poetical labours came to,a 
stand, and my father had now full scope in the state of disquiet with 
which I was distracted. His proposal was: the matter could not be 
helped—my trunk was packed—he was willing to give me money and 
credit for a journey to Italy, but I must make up my mind to depart im- 
mediately. Doubting and hesitating in so critical a conjuncture, I at 
length agreed, that if by a stated hour neither carriage nor intelligence 
had arrived, I would set out; first for Heidelberg ; from thence, how- 
ever, not again through Switzerland, but rather over the Alps by the 
Tyrol, 

** Wonderful things must fain come to pass, if planless youth, so 
rone to mislead itself, is moreover impelled upon a fair track by the 
headstrong error of age. But it is the case with youth and life in 
general, that we commonly get an insight into tactics when the campaign 
is over. In a pure matter of business, an accident of the kind would 
have been easy of explanation, but we conspire far too willingly with 
error against the naturally true, just as we shuffle the cards before deal- 
ing them, lest chance should be deprived of its share; and thus is 
founded the element on and in which the demoniacal so readily works, 
and only treats us the worse, the stronger is our foreboding of its proxi- 
mity.” 


The appointed day arrived, but no landau; and Goethe, after 


* This incident, perhaps, suggested the exquisite scene in Wilhelm Meister, where 
Wilhelm watches at the door of Mariana, . 
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taking a secret leave of his friend Passavant, set off for Heidel- 
berg on his way to Italy. He chose to go by Heidelberg for two 
reasons: he still entertained hopes of hearing some news of the 
landau, and he wished to see Mademoiselle Delf, with whom he 
could talk over his passion for Lilli, At Heidelberg he be- 
comes acquainted with a family, of which a lovely girl, bearing a 


strong resemblance to one of his former loves, named Frederica, 
formed part :— 


‘* With an earlier still unextinguished a in my heart, | excited 
interest without intending it, even when I was silent about it, and thus 
I became domesticated, nay, indispensable in this circle, and forgot that 


after a few evenings of gossipping I had proposed to continue my jour- 
ney.” 


His friend Mademoiselle Delf appears to have been one of 
those good-natured souls who delight in what is vulgarly called 
matchmaking. Seeing the necessity of breaking off the connection 
with Lilli, she used her best endeavours to establish a new con- 
nection in the place of it, and Goethe so far fell in with her 
views as to listen without dissenting to a plan for marrying him 
to the young lady just mentioned, and eventually settling him 
in Heidelberg, provided on his return from Italy her growing 
inclination should be matured into a positive affection for him. 
At this point the narrative regains its vividness :— 


* All this, it is true, I did not decline; but my planless existence 
could not altogether harmonize with the systematic proceedings of my 
friend: I enjoyed the blessing of the moment; Lilli’s image was ever 
before me, sleeping or waking, and mixed itself up with every thing 
which might otherwise have had the power of pleasing or distracting me. 
Now, however, | called up before my soul the seriousness of my great 
travelling undertaking, and determined on releasing myself gently and 
politely, and continuing my journey within a few days. 

* Till late in the night had Mademoiselle Delf been explaining to me 
her plans in detail, and what people were willing to do for me; and I 
could not do otherwise than gratefully respect such feelings, although 
the views of a particular circle to strengthen themselves through me and 
my possible favour at court, were not altogether to be mistaken. We 
did not separate till near one o'clock. But I had not long fallen into a 
deep sleep, when I was awakened by the horn of a postilion who had 
stopped before the door. Soon afterwards appeared Mademoiselle Delf, 
with a candle and a letter in her hand. ‘ There itis!’ exclaimed she; 
read and tell me what it is about. No doubt it comes from the Weimar 
orn If it is an invitation, accept it not, and remember what we have 

een talking about.’ I begged her to allow me a candle and half an 


hour of solitude. She left me reluctantly. I sat awhile in thought 
without opening the letter. The post came from Frankfort; I knew 
the hand and seal; my friend was consequently there, and mistrust and 
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uncertainty had made us too precipitate. Why not wait quietly for a 
man confidently announced, whose journey might be delayed by so 
many accidents? The scales fell from my eyes. All preceding kindness, 
favour, confidence, presented themselves in the liveliest manner to me ; 
I was also ashamed of my strange evasion. At length I opened the letter, 
and all had come to pass in the most natural way. My missing compa- 
nion had waited for the new carriage, as I for him, day after day, hour 
after hour; then, on account of business, gone by way of Manheim 
to Frankfort, and there to his horror found me not. He instantly sent 
off a hasty letter by a courier, in which he proposed that immediately on 
the clearing up of the mistake, I should return, and not expose him to 
the disgrace of arriving at Weimar without me. Though my reason 
and disposition inclined to this side, my new direction was not wanting 
in a weighty counterpoise. My father had laid before me a very pretty 
route, and given me a little library, by means of which | might prepare 
myself beforehand, and be my own guide in the places I should visit. 
During my leisure hours I had hitherto no other amusement, and _in- 
deed upon my last short journey thought of nothing else. Those glorious 
objects with which, from youth upwards, 1 had become familiar by 
narratives and descriptions of every kind, assembled themselves before 
my mind’s eye, and I could conceive nothing more desirable than to be 
coming nearer and nearer to them whilst I was going farther and farther 
from Lilli. 

“In the meantime I had dressed myself and was walking up and 
down in the room, My eager hostess entered. ‘ What am I to hope? 
exclaimed she. ‘ My best of friends,’ said I, ‘ press me no more, I am 
resolved on returning; I myself have weighed the grounds; to repeat 
them would avail nothing, The resolution must be taken at last, and 
who should take it but he who is to be affected by it in the end?’ I wag 
moved, she also; and a passionate scene took place, which I ended 
by telling my servant to order horses, In vain did I intreat my 
hostess to compose herself, and turn the sportive leave, which I had yes- 
terday taken of the company, into a real one; to reflect that the only 
matter in question was a visit, a brief stay; that my Italian journey 
was not to be given up, nor my return to Manheim cut oft She 
would listen to nothing, and increased my causes of disquiet, The 
carriage was at the door ; everything was packed up; the postilion gave 
the customary sign of impatience. I tore myself away; still she would 
not let me depart, and reproduced, ingeniously enough, all the argu- 
ments of the present, so that at last I passionately and warmly ex- 
claimed in the words of Egmont:—‘ Child! child! no more, As 
if flogged by invisible spirits, the horses of the sun hurry the light car- 
riage of our destiny along, and nothing is left for us than, with our 
minds courageously made up, to hold tight the reins and turn the wheels 
now to this side, now to that, here away from a stone, there from a 
stump, Who knows whither he is going? Scarcely, indeed, does qny 
one remember where he came from.’ ” 


With these words the concluding chapter of the autobiography 
concludes, 
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The ninth volume consists of short detached essays on various 
subjects, and a collection of maxims and reflections. Lady Mor- 
gan, in her delightful “ Book of the Boudoir,” has said :— 


“‘ Nobody writes maxims now. Maxims do not belong to the state of 
intellect and literature of the present age. In times when knowledge 
was the exclusive property of a particular class, and when mankind 
leaned upon the opinions of the Seal they were more apt to refer 


their conduct to a well established rule, than to govern it by their own 
reflection. These were the times for ‘ wise saws and modern instances.’ 
Men now think for themselves, and do not require recipes for thinking.” 


There is some truth in this, but it is not altogether true. We 
believe that very few men still think for themselves, and we be- 
lieve, moreover, that maxims never exercised, and never can or 
will exercise, much influence on those who are not qualified by 
their own habits of observation and reflection to verify and ap- 
propriate them. Goethe’s are of a very miscellaneous character, 
and have one great advantage at least over those of Rochefou- 
cauld and his imitators: they are not framed upon any given 
system of moral or metaphysical philosophy. They occupy 
rather more than a hundred pages of the book; the following, 
therefore, are merely given as a sample :— 


“How is man to become acquainted with himself? By reflection 
never, but possibly by action. Try to do thy duty, and thou wilt soon 
know what is in thee. 

“* But what is thy duty? The furthering of the day. 

“ Unlimited activity, be it of what kind it may, becomes bankrupt in 
the end. 

** It is not always necessary for truth to embody itself; enough if it 
float spiritually about and induce agreement; if, like the deep friendly 
sound of a bell, it undulates through the air. 

“* A capital error: that we think ourselves greater than we are, and 
value ourselves at less than we are really worth. 

“* Music, in the best sense, is little in want of novelty; on the con- 
trary, the older it is, and the more one is accustomed to it, by so mach 
the greater the effect. 

“* The best which we have from history is the enthusiasm it excites. 

** Deeply and ‘earnestly reflecting men occupy an evil position as 
regards the public. 

“If I am to assent to the opinion of another, it must be positively 
pronounced ; I have enough of the problematical in myself. 

“* Literature is the fragment of fragments: the least part of that 
which happened and has been said, has been written: of what has been 
written the least part has survived. 

** Shakspeare is dangerous reading for budding talents; he compels 
them to reproduce him, and they fancy they are producing theinselves. 

“ He who is content with pure experience and acts accordingly, has 
truth enough. ‘The growing child is wise in this sense. 
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“* Theory, in and for itself, is nothing worth, but in so far as it makes 
us believe in the connection of phenomena. 

* Certain books appear to be written, not that we may learn any thing 
from them, but that we may know that the author knew something. 

“ The dust which is on the point of being laid for some time to come, 
raises itself powerfully for the last time before the storm. 

“« He who is ignorant of foreign languages, is ignorant of his own. 

*“ It is a requisition of nature, that men should occasionally be stupifi- 
ed or have their senses deacdened without falling asleep ; hence the grati- 
fication they derive from tobacco-smoke, dram-drinking, opiates. 

** We do not possess what we do not understand. 

* All opposers of an intellectual matter only strike amongst the coals : 
these fly about and set on fire when they would otherwise have had no 
effect. 

“« Every thing lyrical must in the whole be very reasonable, in particu- 
lars a little unreasonable. 

“ Foresight is simple; retrospect, multiform. 

“ Truth belongs to the man, error to his age. For this reason it was 
said of an extraordinary character: Le malheur du tems a causé son 
erreur, mais la force de son ame I’en a fait sortir avec gloire. 

“ Men need only to grow old to become tolerant ; I see no fault com- 
mitted, which I might not have committed myself. 

* Some one questioned Timon as to the education of his children. 
Have them, said he, instructed in that which they will never comprehend. 

“ Superstition is the poetry of life; wherefore it is an injury to the 
poet not to be superstitious. 

“« He who feels no love, must learn to flatter, or he will not get on. 

“ I can promise to be upright, but not to be impartial. 

“ Ingratitude is a kind of weakness. I have never found able men 
ungrateful. 

‘* Accomplished people are always the best Conversations-Lexicon. 

“In every work of art, great or little, even down to the littlest, all 
depends upon the conception. 

“ The question: which stands highest, the Historian or the Poet ? 
ought not to be proposed: they contend against each other as little as 
the runner and the boxer. His proper crown is due to each. 

*« My relation to Schiller was founded upon the decided direction of 
both towards one object; our common activity upon the difference of 
the means by which we sought to reach it. 

“* It would not be worth while to be seventy years old, if all the wisdom 
of the world were folly in the eyes of God. 

‘* Several sayings of the ancients, which people are accustomed to re- 
peat, had a totally different meaning from that which is given to them 
in modern times. 

“* Men liken themselves to those whom they praise. 

* Some one compared thought and action to Rachel and Leah ; the 
one was more pleasing, the other more fruitful. 

** Courage and modesty are the most undoubted virtues ; for they are 
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of a kind that hypocrisy cannot imitate; they have also the property in 
common of expressing themselves both by the same bue. 

** Of all thieves fools are the worst: they rob you of both time and 
temper. 

“ Respect for self governs our morality: respect for others governs 
our behaviour. 

“ At the present moment every man of cultivated mind should take 
Sterne’s works in hand again, that the nineteenth century might know 
how much we do owe to him, and perceive how much we might owe 
to him. 

“In the spring and autumn we think little of a fire, and yet it 
happens that if we come upon one by accident, we find the feelings 
communicated by it so agreeahle, that we feel inclined to indulge them. 
This would probably be found analogous to every temptation.” 

The tenth Volume consists of Essays on Moral, Metaphysical 
and Scientific subjects. The eleventh Volume is devoted to 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Meteorology: the Mineralogical and 
Geological part consisting mostly of brief accounts of the forma- 
tion or productions of particular districts of Germany; the 
Meteorological, of short descriptive speculations on the principal 
phenomena and the instruments used in determining them. The 
four remaining volumes contain the Didactic and Historical Parts 
of the Farbenlehre or Doctrine of Colours; the Polemical part has 
been omitted in this edition by the desire of the author as expressed 
in a codicil to his will. The space already occupied by this 
article compels us to postpone the consideration of so extensive 
a subject, which should be treated fully and systematically or 
not at all. We merely think it necessary to say (and we say 
it upon the best authority), that if Goethe’s optical theories be 
frequently more distinguished by their ingenuity and originality 
than by their truth, he has at least produced a book remarkable 
for the number of useful suggestions and curious observations 
contained in it, and forming altogether one of the most valuable 
additions to the history and literature of science which has ap- 
peared for the last half century in any country. 
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Art. VII.—1. Holliindische Volkslieder. Gesammelt und erlau- 
tert von Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann. Mit einer Musikbeilage. 
(Popular Songs of Holland. Collected and Illustrated by Dr, 
Henry Hoffmann, With a Musical Appendix.) Breslau. 
1833. vo, 

» Proben Althollandischer Volkslieder. Mit einem Anhange 
altschwedischer, englischer, schottischer, italienischer, madecase 
sischer, brasilianischer und altdeutscher Volkslieder. Gesam- 
melt und iibersetzt von O. L. B. Wolff. (Specimens of Old 
Dutch Popular Songs. With an Appendix of Old Swedish, 
English, Scottish, Italian, Madecassian, Brasilian, and Old 
German Popular Songs, Collected and translated by O. L. B. 
Wolff.) Greiz. 1832. 8vo. 


Hap it been our good fortune to have lived in those halcyon days 
when Love and all the world were young, when fairs were coun- 
tenanced, Whitsun ales abounded, and witty pedlars were found 
in the land, traversing, with wallets crowded and motley as their 
brains, from feast to merry-making, without having the fear of the 
Vagrant Act or Stamp-oflice before their eyes—had we lived, we 
say, in those days, and had the additional happiness of encounter- 
ing in our peregrinations that most knavish and facetious of the 


pack-bearing fraternity, good Master Autolycus, we think, when 
we had turned over his stores of 


«« Lawn, as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus, black as any crow,” 


we should, rejecting all such like knick-knacks, have made a 
choice similar to that of the gentle Mopsa, for, like her, we “ love 
a ballad in print a-life, for then we are sure they are true,” 

But since the fates have willed that our sojourn in this world 
should be postponed from those golden days of love and poesy, 
until this cast-zron age of utilitarianism, we will thankfully receive 
the gifts the gods have sent us, and by the magic powers of the 
imagination transform Herr Hoffmann into an Autolycus, and his 
pleasant volume into a goodly and well-filled fardel, in which we 
shall find ballads in print, and those too of the choicest. He, in- 
deed, is a fitting editor for the work before us, for it is clear that, 
like the clown in the Winter’s Tale, “ he loves a ballad but even 
too well, if it be doleful matter merrily set down, or a very plea- 
sant thing indeed, and sung lamentably.” 

To speak seriously, the editor has set to work in good earnest, 
and with a heart warmed towards his subjects. He sympathises 
with the touches of rude but deep feeling, with which these unlet- 
tered productions abound, and the result of his labours of love is 
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a very delightful volume, for which we render him our thanks, the 
more ae since its appearance enables us to) complete the 
sketch of the Poetical History of Holland, which our readers will 
find in the third volume of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The Popular Songs of Holland are naturally separable: into 
two great classes; the first containing those of a spiritual or reli- 
gious nature; the second, such as by way of contradistinction are 
generally termed profane songs. We will, as Hoffmann has very 
properly done before us, give precedence to the former of these 
divisions; and we think we cannot better commence our notice 
of the productions which are classed under the head of Spiritual 
Songs, than by quoting the remarks with which their present judi- 
cious editor introduces them. to his readers. 


“ The older spiritual poetry of Holland, at least that part of it which 
is extant in the form of songs, existed for a very limited period. The 
greater portion of the songs of this class appeared in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and disappeared again before the close of the following 
one. Many had found favour with the people, and might therefore 
justly lay claim to the title of popular songs. These, like all the reli- 
gious ones, were for the most part either adapted to the airs of profane 
ones, or imitated from them; the greater number were, however, not so 
widely spread, but confined rather to the circle of private devotion. 
Moreover, from the nature of their contents they were of necessity kept 
within a very limited circle, for the greatest number of them consisted 
of songs which treated of the nature and circumstances of the loving 
soul, and of the means whereby it sought to gain the affections of its 
Bridegroon—Jesus Christ. The other divisions of the sacred songs were 
severally devoted to the celebration of the birth and resurrection of 
Christ, and to the praises of the blessed Virgin. ‘Thus then, the earlier 
sacred poetry of Holland consisted only of four descfiptions of songs, 
viz. the Christmas Carols, the Easter Hymns, the Songs of the Virgin, 
and the Songs of Christian Doctrine. 

“The carols, or Christmas songs, are those which are most deserving 
of our attention. In them we may most clearly discern the child-like 
religious spirit of the olden time, when men were not content to relate 
in the shape of songs the history of the birth of the Saviour simply as 
recorded in the Scriptures, but sought by little traits drawn from national 
and domestic life, to make it more alluring and instructive, and so to 
apply it directly to the hearts of the pious and of the faithful.”—pp. 1, 2. 


This custom of familiarizing from reverential and affectionate 
motives the personages and events of Scripture, of which Hoff- 
mann adduces several instances, was however one which ob- 
tained as universally among the carol writers of other nations as 
among those of Holland. Of this the reader will find abundant 
proof in Mr. Sandys’ valuable collection of English Carols,* 


* Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern; with an Introduction and Notes by 
W. Sandys, F.A.S. 8vo, London, 1835, 
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should it never have ‘been his lot, as it has been ours, to hear in 
the stfeets of London, the one beginning, “ When Joseph was an 
old man,” m which the miracle of the Cherry-tree is recorded in a 
most homely style of narrative. 

“ Many of the descriptions in these old poems strongly resem- 
ble the Biblical designs of some of the early masters,” says the 
present editor, and he justifies his assertion by the following quo- 
tation :— 

“* The mother she made for the child a bath, 
How lovely then it therein sat! 
The childling it plashed with its hand, 
That the water out of the bason sprang.”* 


“* But sometimes,” he continues, “ these religious poetical feelings lose 
themselves so completely in the subject, that they never perceive how 
closely their descriptions verge upon the laughable. 

* Mary did not herself prepare 
With cradle-clothes to her hand there, 
Wherein she might her dear child wind. 
Soon as Joseph this did find, 
His hose straight from his legs he drew, 
Which to this day at Aix they show, 
And with them the blessed clothes did make, 
In which God first man’s form did take.’ 


“ Tt is true that we look upon these descriptions with modern eyes, 
not taking into consideration that our manners and customs, that our 
general views, in short, are not at all times in unison with those of the 
fifteenth century. But even if we are always right in these and similar 
cases, still we cannot deny that there often lies in these old poems what 
we, notwithstanding we are in the possession of the most exquisite skill, 
cannot at all reach—an infinite nazveté—a touching simplicity. Espe- 
cially rich in this respect are the songs which describe the flight of the 
Holy Family into Egypt :— 

: ae he did leap and run 
Until an ass’s foal he won, 
Whereon he set that maiden mild, 
And with her that most blessed child.’ 

“ The whole idyllic life which they led in that country is told to us 

in a few unpretending traits :— 
‘ Joseph he led the ass, 
The bridle held he; 
What found they by the way 
But a date-tree. 


* We give the original stanza to show how great is the affinity which exists between 
the Dutch and English branches of the Teutonic tongue. 
** Die moeder die makeden den kinde cen bat, 
Hoe lieflic dattet daer inne sat! 
Dat kindekijn pleterden metter hant, 
Dattct water uten becken spranc.” 
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Oh, ass’s foal, thou must stand still, 

To gather dates it is our will, 
So weary are we. 

The date-tree bowed to the earth 
To Mary’s knee. 

‘ Mary would fill her lap 

From the date-tree. 

Joseph was an old man, 
And wearied was he. 

‘ Mary let the date-tree bide, 

We have yet forty miles to ride, 
And late it will be. 

Let us pray this blessed child 
Grant us mercie.’ 


“ Nay, they do not even forget to inform us how the Holy Family 
laboured for their subsistence in this foreign land :— 
‘ Mary, that maiden dear, 

Well could she spin. 

Joseph, as a carpenter, 
Could his bread win. 

When Joseph was grown so old 

That no longer work he could, 
The thread he wound, 

And Jesus to rich and poor 
Carried it round.’ ”—pp, 3—5. 


The Easter Hymns, which constitute the second branch of 
these Spiritual Songs, are marked by the same peculiarities as 
those which distinguish the carols. In them the Scriptural nar- 
rative of the death and resurrection of our Saviour is similarly 
expanded, or else related in an allegorical style. One of the most 
beautiful of these allegorical descriptions of Christ’s sufferings is 
contained in a song, in which the Nightingale (Christ) is repre- 
sented perched upon a blooming may-tree (the Cross), and there 
singing so vehemently the seven last words, that his heart breaks: 
thus dies the Nightingale solely from love for a beautiful maiden, 
under which form the Christian Church is represented. 

The Songs of the Virgin, which form the third of those divi- 
sions into which the sacred lyrics of Holland are separated in the 
work before us, are formed chiefly of praises offered up in all 
manner of strains and forms of expressions which are worthy of 
being addressed to her, who is considered by the writers of them 
to realize the most perfect idea of virtue, to be the type of all 
heavenly beauty and maidenhood, and as the mother of the Saviour, 
the appointed intercessor with the Redeemer. 

We shall not, however, stop to furnish our readers with a spe- 
cimen of this species of devotional poetry, nor of the more nu- 
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merous class which immediately follows it, namely, the Godly 
Songs, or Songs of Christian Doctrine. These are one and all 
founded, in a greater or less degree, upon the single all-pervading 
idea that Christ is the bridegroom, and the whole Christian - 
Church, and every pious soul belonging to it, is his appointed 
bride, ‘This thought, which had been expressed centuries before 
in the Scriptures, and is one of deep theological import, is here 
abided by, and repeated in every way calculated to arouse the 
slumbering, and foster the religious sentiments of the faithful be- 
liever, It were useless to describe the numerous forms under 
which the expression of this allegorical betrothing is veiled, or to 
point out the many instances in which the relations and circum- 
stances of mere human affections are copied into the pictures of 
this heavenly passion. 


‘* The arms of my true love 
Are stretched apart, 
Oh might I rest in them, 
*Twould ease my pained heart ! 


** His sweeth mouth and red 
He hath bent unto me, 
Oh might I but kiss it, 
Heal’d my soul would be !”"—p. 10. 


Nay, in many instances, the poets were not contented with the 
introduction of thoughts and ideas borrowed from every-day life, 
but sought to support the sacred cause to which they had dedi- 
cated their talents by spiritual parodies of worldly songs. 

We will now turn for a while to the romantic ballads of Hol- 
land. These productions of the national muse had in the fifteenth 
century little to distinguish them from their German brethren; 
one and the same song was the common property of both coun- 
tries, so much so, that it is doubtful in most instances whether the 
German or Dutch song should be looked upon as the original. 
But the circumstance of the German ballads still finding a wel- 
come and protection in their Fatherland, would seem to decide 
the question of primogeniture in their favour. 

Unfortunately the greater portion of the Dutch ballads belong- 
ing to this period have disappeared from among the people, and 
we, and all lovers of these rude but pathetic outpourings of na- 
tional feelings, must feel grateful to the present editor, and to all 
such kindred spirits, when we see them stepping forward to rescue 
these scattered fragments of the olden days from the hand of the 
destroyer. Popular poetry, in the sense in which that term is 
generally used, no longer exists in Holland: the Dutch singas of 
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old, in despite of protocols and rumours of wars, but their songs 
are no longer such as 
** The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 

Do use to chaunt ;” 
No—their songs are the production of the most accomplished 
poets of the day, the airs to which they sing them are from the 
most fashionable operas. ‘ There is a time for all things;” the 
present seems a time for change: the schoolmaster may rejoice 
thereat, but verily the perusal of the rough but stirring ballads 
now before us, and by which, as Sir Philip Sidney hath it, “ the 
heart is moved more than with a trumpet,” tempts us to join 
issue with the pedagogue as to the advantages to be derived from 
a change that will banish them from their ancient influence on 
society. 

But to resume. The ballad with which this collection opens is 
one essentially national, since it relates the murder of Count 
Floris of Holland, by Gerard van Velsen, whose wife he had 
violated. It is somewhat too long for our pages, but the pathetic 
touches with which it abounds are of the most heartrending de- 
scription, and form it into a domestic tragedy, whose hero moves 
our pity for his sufferings, mental and bodily, and our admiration 
for the courage with which he endures them. He was con- 


demned for the murder to be rélled in a cask studded with nails, 


and when he bad undergone this torture during three whole days, 
he is asked— 


** Gerard van Velsen, thou right good man, 
How fares it with thee now ?” 


** How fares it with me now? you ask, 
And thus I answer you, 
That I am still the self-same man 
Who young Count Floris slew.” 


We will pass over the next in the series for the same reason 
which influenced our omission of the first, namely, its length, and 
though the one we have selected must necessarily lose much of its 
raciness in a translation, we hope the touches of pathos and the , 
picture of deep-rooted affection which it exhibits, will win for our 
version as much favour in the sight of our readers, as the Dutch 
original has found with us. 


DAY IN THE EAST IS DAWNING. 


** Day in the east is dawning, 
Light shineth over all ; 
How little knows my dearest 
What fate shall me befull. 
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* Were every one a friend to me 
Whom now I count my foe, 

I'd bear thee far from this countree, 
My trust, my own true joe.’ 

‘ Then whither would’st thou bear me, 
Thou knight so stout and gay ?°— 

‘ All under the green linden, 
Darling, we'd take our way.’ 

‘In my love’s arms I’m lying 
With great honour per fay, 

In my love's arms I’m lying, 
Thou knight so stout and gay.’ 

‘ In thy love’s arms thou’rt lying, 
Woe’s me, that is not truth! 

Seck under the green linden, 
There lies he slain forsooth.’ 


The maiden took her mantle, 
And hastened on her way, 
Where under the green linden 

Her murdered lover lay. 


‘Oh lyest thou here murdered, 
And bathed in thy blood ! 
"Tis all because of thy high fame, 
Thy noble mind and good. 
‘Oh lyest thou here murdered, 
Who was my comfort all ! 
Alas how many bitter days 
Must I now weep thy fall!’ 


The maiden turned her homewards, 
With grief and dolour sore, 

And when she reached her father’s, 
Yclosed was every door. 

‘ What—is there no one here within, 
No lord, no man of birth, 

Who will assist me bury 
This corse in the cold earth ? 


The lords within stood mute and still, 
No help to her they lent ; 

The maiden turned her back again, 
Loud weeping as she went. 


Then with her hair so yellow, 
She cleansed him from his gore, 

And with her bands so snowy, 
His wounds she covered o’er. 


And with his own white sword, 
A grave for him she made, 
And with her own white arms, 

His corse within it laid. 
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And with her hands so snowy, 
Her lover’s knell she rang, 
And with her voice so gentle, 
Her lover's dirge she sang. 
‘ Now to some lonely cloister, 
Straight I'll myself betake, 
And wear for aye a sable veil, 
For my own true love's sake.’ ’ 
Hoffmann, pp. 101—103. 

The words “ Under the green linden,” in the foregoing ballad, 
are supposed by the editor to contain an allusion to the old Ger- 
man criminal law. Courts of judicature were frequently held 
under the linden, and the passage we have quoted, in his opi- 
nion, implies that the corpse had already been borne to the place 
of judgment, that the customary declaration of murder might 
be duly pronounced over it by the judges. The following quo- 
tation from the Schweidnitzer Chronik seems to confirm this view : 

“ Ao. 1591, den 19 Januarij, hat einer mit namen George Tzirbicz 
von Taunhaus zwischen 23 und 24 Uhr Jacob Ringeln von Niedergrunau 
zu Kletschau ohne gegebene Ursach auf den Kopf gehauen, dass er 
gestorben, und ist unter der Linde uber den Thater Zetter geschreien.” 

We have stated that many of these ballads are the common 
property both of Holland and of Germany: among the most re- 
markable instances of this may be named “Ich stont op hoghe 
Berghen,” which is identically the same with the “ Lay of the 
young Count,” a German song, published by Herder in his 
“ Volkslieder,” (which is beyond all comparison the most beau- 
tiful collection of national minstrelsy ever formed ;) and among 
many others equally curious in this respect, is that “‘ Van Heer 
Danielkeen,” which is a Dutch version of the history of “ Sir 
Tannhauser,” whose exploits and awful fate are so frequently 
alluded to in German literature.* 

We should certainly have given a translation of that wild and 
mysterious ballad “ The Hunter from Greece,” had we not been 
anticipated by one in the Batavian Anthology. We will there- 
fore substitute for it another which has its shortness to recom- 
mend it to those who may not esteem it so highly as we do: 

“Tt is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of Love 
Like the old age.” 


And it is endeared to us strongly by the unison of its tone with 


’ 


* Translations of both these ballads will be found in the first and fifth parts of Mr. 
Thoms’s Lays and Legends of Various Nations: Germany, parts 1 and 2—an elegant 
Jittle work now in the course of monthly publication, to which we hold ourselves in- 
debted for a great variety of curious and recondite information, brought together with 
much taste and judgment, and a con amore spirit which is extremely prepossessing. 
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that which marks those snatches of by-gone songs which Shak- 
speare has scattered over his wondrous pages, Love forms its 
theme, and well does it illustrate what that mighty master of the 
tuneful lyre sung of Love’s effects : 


** Nature is fine in love ; and where ’tis fine 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves.” 
The ballad indeed seems embued with the very spirit of Love, 
and would have gladdened the heart of him whose matchless 
poesy evinces in every line his fondness for such rude minstrelsy. 


THE THREE MAIDENS. 
“« There were three maidens wandered forth 

In the spring time of the year, 

The hail and the snow fell thick and fast, 
And all three barefooted were. 

The first of the three was weeping sore, 
With joy skipped the second there, 

The third of those maidens the first did ask, 
* Oh how does thy true love fare 

‘ Oh why and oh wherefore askest thou, 
How does my true love fare ? 

Three men at arms did fall upon him, 
His life they would not spare.’ 

* Did three men at arms fall upon him, 
His life would they not spare ? 

Another lover must kiss you then, 
To be merry and glad prepare.’ 

‘ If another lover should kiss me then, 
Oh how sad would my poor heart be ! 

Adieu my father and mother ! 
Ye never more shall see me. 

‘ Adieu my father and mother! 
And my youngest sister dear, 

And I will to the green linden go, 
My true love lieth there.’ "—pp. 110, 111. 

We must now conclude, and we will do so by once more ex- 
pressing our hearty approbation of the selection which Hoffman 
has made, as well as of the manner in which he has illustrated 
his materials, Nor must we omit a good word in favour of Pro- 
fessor Wolff's translations, which are made from Le Jeune’s 
Collection of Dutch Songs (a book we have never seen), and 
form a very appropriate addition to the same writer’s varied and 
successful labours in this field of literature, with all of which 
the lovers of such lore should speedily make acquaintance, 


———— $$ 
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Art. VILI.—1. Exposé des Motifs et Projet de Loi sur les Droits 
de Douanes & ? Importation et & 2 Exportation, présenté par 
M. le Ministre du Commerce (M. Thiers) dans da seance du 
3 Février. (Moniteur, 12 Février, 1834.) 

2. Rapport de la Commission chargée d Examiner le Projet de 
Loi sur les Douanes, présenté par M. Meynard, Organe de 
cette Commission. (Ibid, 5 Mai, 1834.) 


3. Ordonnance du 2 Juin sur les Douanes. (Bulletin des Lois, 
1834.) 


4, First Report on the Commercial Relations between France and 
Great Britain, by George Villiers and John Bowring; with a 
Supplementary Report by John Bowring. London. 1834. 
folio. 


To those who feel inclined to rely upon Dr. Bowring’s opinion, 
that “ a great and gratifying change has taken place in the state 
of public opinion in France upon the fetters which have so long 
and so perniciously bound commerce,” (Supp. Rep. p. 181,) we 
beg to point out the recent French elections, and particularly the 
choice made by the capital, where the most notorious enemies to 
commercial improvement have been adopted by overwhelming 
majorities. Such a fact, coupled with various others posterior to 
his Report, which our readers will observe in the course of this 
article, affords stronger testimony of the real state of public opinion, 
than the ideas of the Chambers of Commerce of a few of the sea- 
ports and inland entrepéts, on which Dr. Bowring relies with so 
much confidence. Previously to 1830 it was supposed that the 
monopolies were only part of the abuses of the Restoration, and 
many fondly imagined that the political changes of that year 
would give them their death-blow. 

“‘ Three years have elapsed,” say the merchants of Bordeaux,* 
** since the Revolution was effected, and we are still waiting for its con- 
sequences upon our commercial legislation. Our economical system 
keeps up its exclusions, whilst our agrees organization has a progres- 
sive tendency to abandon them. The protective system declares by its 
results that it is openly opposed to our fundamental law. It sets up 
categories and distinctions between different employments. Some are 
protected, while others are left aside; some obtain the exclusive pos- 
session of the market, whilst it is taken from others ; some are forced at 
vast expense, and ‘grow beyond measure ; others are stifled, and die for 
want of aid. The industrious classes of the same country either profit 
by the régime with which we are governed, or suffer from it, according 
to the nature of their occupations ; and different portions of the country 
derive advantage from this arbitrary system, or groan under it, accord- 


* Adresse des Négocians de Bordeaux aux Chambres Législatives. 4to. Bor- 
deaux. 1854, 
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ing to their resources or situation. Bunt where is the equality, where 
the harmony, that ought to flow from laws common to all?” 


This persuasion, like many other notions touching the politics 
of the Elder Branch, turns out to be a complete delusion. Events 
have shown that the monopolists are independent of the govern- 
ment. They are supported by their immense influence amongst 
the electoral body, but still more by national prejudices, which as 
yet have shewn themselves invincible. 

And yet in the beginning there were some symptoms of favour- 
able change, as Dr. Bowring rightly observed. The man of pro- 
hibition—M. de St. Cricq—was driven from public affairs; some 
sense of the necessity of amendment was shown in the Chambers; 
ordinances were launched by the government against a few of the 
more extravagant and absurd regulations; a bounty or two was 
abandoned ; and—M. Thiers was named Minister of Trade. 

Before we examine the present state of French commercial 
policy, it is necessary to mention am assembly held in Paris in 
December last. This body was composed of the elite of the 
agriculturists, merchants and manufacturers, and was convened by 
the government to give their advice upon matters of trade, and 
more particularly on import duties and prohibitions, ‘The use- 
lessness of such an institution might be tolerably well guessed 
a priori. A landowner will amend no tariff that keeps up the 
price of rural produce, a manufacturer will ever plead “ vested 
interests” against foreign cheapness, and the colonist and his con- 
signee will repel “ theories” that would open other markets to the 
consumers of colonial produce. ‘They will in turn tear the cloak 
from the shoulders of one another; the farmer will call for cheap 
iron, and the founder for cheap corn: each will implicitly confess 
that the “ theorists” are right, but explicit none will be, for each 
instinctively feels the peril of a general principle for his own 
abuse. ‘The proceedings of the assembly in question were in per- 
fect conformity with these suppositions. Instead of examining 
the operation of the present tariff on production, or its influence 
on the well-being of the public, they cast themselves into a petty 
debate of industry with industry, and a sorry chaffering in what 
are oddly called ‘ concessions.’ ‘The traders and manufacturers 
demanded a diminution of the duties on cattle and wool, but the 
agriculturists would only consent to a small reduction of the 
cattle-tax. ‘The merchants called for lower linen duties, but were 
resisted by the growers of flax and the spinners of yarn. The 
manufacturers asked for diminished coal and iron duties, but were 
repelled by the woodowners and coal miners. ‘There was much 
indignation at being “ tributary” to foreigners, much admiration 
of “ national industry,” and much applause of French iron, French 
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cotton and French coal; for some men, just in proportion as they 
profit by abuses, blind themselves to their injustice with self-con- 
ceit. But not a voice was raised for the wearers of coats and 
the eaters of meat; no pity was shown for the lower classes suf- 
fering under the dearness of fuel, nor for the ruined wine growers. 
If we are asked what this council accomplished, we answer— 
nothing; and it is probable that the government never intended 
to make any use of it, except as a buttress to the present system 
of commercial policy. It is from the proceedings of this body 
that M. Thiers drew the materials for the Customs Bill which was 
laid before the Chamber of Députies during the late session. 
The bill got no further than the Committee, and died with the 
Chamber; and M. Thiers himself no longer occupies the same 
post: but as the steps recently taken by the government are little 
better than the execution of portions of his scheme, we may look 
upon the latter as representing its present policy, and shall exa- 
mine it accordingly. The Report of M. Meynard, as organ of 
the Committee, is a mere echo of M. Thiers’s Exposé, except in a 
few particulars, which we shall note. 

lf not a profound, M. Thiers is at least an audacious writer. 
The theories which he contrived in defence of the revolutionary 
administration of 1793-4 are some of the boldest and most original 
within the range of our historical reading. Their soundness may 
doubtless be questioned, but the inventor could hardly have 
passed for a man of prejudice or routine; nor could anybody have 
imagined that the apologist for the assignats would one day adopt 
the antiquated economy of the prohibition-mongers. But alas for 
our short-sightedness! M. Thiers is not content with being the 
political instrument of his new party; he takes on himself the de- 
fence of their most illegitimate interests, nor fears to adopt the 
foulest prejudices which those interests breed. ‘Thus he not only 
demands the continuation of the present prohibitions, but cla- 
mours against free intercourse throughout his Exposé as loudly 
as the monopolists themselves. 

The latter is a lively piece of written tattle, fitter for a light 
magazine, or a country newspaper, than a grave legislature, being 
slip-slop in style, vague and exaggerated in its statements, and 
with the show of easy discussion, which often makes nonsense 
pass for the production of active genius. With respect to the 
matter, he begins by saying—- 


** The spirit of the present government is moderation and wise reserve 
in all its innovations. The spirit of 89 was rash, and that of 1814 re- 
trograde ; but the spirit of 1830 ought to be measured, practical, posi- 
tive, and as ready ta.admit improvements clearly shown, as it is slow 
and reserved in trying such as may be contested. This spirit, which in 
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politics has given peace to Europe, internal order to France, and security 
and prosperity to industry, can alone give us, in matters of administra- 
tion, good commercial laws.” 

Now this statement is entirely unfounded, as it would be easy 
to prove from M. Thiers’s History; but as he might object that 
this would be an appeal from Philip sober ¢o Philip drunk,* we 
will not insist on his own testimony. But we defy M. Thiers to 
show from any other authority the smallest feature in the proceed- 
ings of the National Assembly denoting a rash spirit of commer- 
cial change, or even a single faint attempt to retain the moderate 
treaty of Mr. Pitt. The prohibitory tariff of 1791 was the work 
of that body. As to the Restoration, we unequivocally assert that 
one of its first steps was to put an end to the continental system, 
and to open the French ports. In another part of his Exposé, 
M, Thiers himself asserts, by way of an argumentum ad invidiam, 
that 

** The princes of the elder branch had a natural desire to please the 
foreigners who brought them trade, and a taste for everything that 
abounded in England. Our ports were suddenly opened, and the invasion 
was so sudden that alarm was spread throughout every employment.” 

If the Restoration shut the ports afresh, it was out of fear of 
the manufacturing and commercial bodies, whose want of attach- 
ment it was not thought worth while to provoke into hostility. 
To cloak the new plan with anti-jacobin and anti-royalist preju- 
dices in this manner, speaks but little for the wisdom and sin- 
cerity of the minister. The claim to reserve and discretion is 
made by all parties. Discretion is a very uncertain quality, and 
at best is but relative. If it have a fixed meaning, it is the taking 
of proper means for the execution of proper measures, and to 
claim the exclusive capacity for such purposes, is to arrogate 
a vain-glorious character for wisdom that ought to expose public 
authority to laughter. Besides, we have never heard of any party 
that wished to destroy the present mercantile system at a blow. 
The foremost of the French economists, the late J. B. Say, noto- 
riously insisted upon its gradual improvement, comparing its sud- 
den annihilation with the destruction of an old house before the 
owner had found a new dwelling. The following passage will 
help us to the minister’s notion of discretion :— 

“If the spirit of the government was to act with reserve, to do so 
was likewise the first of its duties towards all interests..... It is not 
by sacrificing them one to another without pity that they are to be re- 


conciled: if they are to be instructed and pacified, it is only by slow and 
cautious experiments.” 


* M. Thiers has lately chosen to describe this work as the mere attempt of a youth 
of three-and-twenty ! 
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Now we conténd that*it is the presént system thats 4. pitiless 
sacrifice of one interést t6 ‘another, “or rather‘of*the public:inte- 
rests to those of a few. ‘If ‘the Peasant Of the*soutl stithharrews 
his field with an elm-branch—if the‘ claret-grower ghute‘his- cellar 
with unsold wines—if the poor of Paris perish with December's 
cold—it ‘is because’ they are all remorselessly sacrificed-to ia few 
iron and coal miners, But it seems that the spirit-of-veserve and 
of duty is not:to be extended to the interests of the public. 

In 1786 a celebrated treaty, which was drawn up under the influ- 
ence of men fond of systems, exposed our industry to a fatal invasion. 
‘This, precipitate movement was followed by a violent reaction ; measures 
of ;prohibition were returned to, which might have been spared if'a 
slower progress had been tried.” 

It.is a strange proceeding in a professor of reserve to condemn 
in this compendious way a treaty to which all wise men have ever 
looked back with regret. Mr. Pitt fond of systems! Can 
M. Thiers tell us whether it was abandoned from any public sense 
of its doing harm?—whether any inquiry was made into its real 
results?—whether anything was attended to, except the clamours 
of afew French manufacturers? The treaty in question was made 
at a time when the commercial theory was maintained on both 
sides’ of the water in the spirit of violent orthodoxy... Adam 
Sntith, who was just coming into notice, passed for a heretical 
dreamer even in the eyes of Mr. Fox, whose opposition to the 
treaty still makes us blush for his memory. Arthur Young made 
ts familiar with the revolting ignorance about it in France. Be- 
sides,’ why does M. Thiers shut his eyes to the favourable side of 
the ‘measure? Does he not know that the brandies, wines, oils, 
and’other similar productions of France, were to be admitted.into 
this‘country on the footing of those of the most favoured nations ? 

“<<that this vast market for those extensive interests was pitilessly 
‘saérificed 2* Examples, moreover, are-not eonfined to France. 
“Fhe prosperous results of the:new silk duties, adopted by Mr. 
*Haskisson, show the advantage of adhering to wise systems, in 
‘spite*of the clamours of interested parties, and form a moge strik- 
ing ‘atid certain phenomenon than can be found in the commercial 
history of France. If Mr. Huskisson had yielded to the cries of 
*fivasion,’ of the Spitalfields manufactarers, we should not have 
witnessed their present success, nor the improvement which they 
have made in their commodity, nor the remarkable increase that 
has’ since taken place in the importation of English manufactured 
silks into France itself; In 1826 their value was £1354, and in 


. ? Aécordin to M. C. Moreau, the average value of the annual exports from France 
‘to Fiigland, or the three years preceding the treaty, was only/ £528,279, whilst for 
the six succeeding years it was £1,161,432. 
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1831, £48,365. The exports of English'silks to the United 

States, where they are rapidly undermining the silks of France, 

has increased in the same period from 356,349 to 1,064,576 dol- 

ye sy of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring, pp. 141—207. 
ut then— 


“ True science demonstrates that in this matter all absolute systems 
are completely false.” 


This is one of those propositions which it is next to impossible 
to grapple with—those of sheer nonsense. To say of a theory 
that it is absolute, is only saying that it is a theory: the adjective 
adds no more to the meaning than if, speaking of the ideatity of 
M. Thiers, we were to say, he is absolutely M. Thiers. And to 
assert that a theory is false because it is absolute, is as reasonable 
as to say M. Thiers is himself, ergo, he is a chimera—chimera 
bombinans in vacuo. What follows will enable us to guess at his 
meaning. He says that the government has adopted, 

** not that dogmatical science which is founded on theories, but that 
more modest and useful science which goes no further than the observa- 
tion of facts.” 


Passing by the total absence of meaning in “ science founded on 
theories,” let us stop to admire the modest complacency with 
which the minister lays claim to be the first and sole observer of 
“facts,” as if he had an exclusive patent for keeping his eyes 
open. Avaunt, Messrs. Grant and Huskisson, ye are blind 
guides! Avaunt, J. B. Say, you, who sifted the books of all 
times and nations,who noted all known facts, verified all statistics, 
and spent your whole existence in laborious research, you are no 
better than a mole; I alone, I, a six months’ minister of trade— 
I, am the only observer! M. Thiers repels theories, but what is 
his science but theory? He accuses theorists of not observing 
facts, and what is a theory but a comparison of facts?) M. Thiers 
confines his science to facts; but why observe facts if not to draw 
deductions, and what are deductions but the inferential pasts of 
theories? What, then, does M, Thiers mean by his charge of 
non-observation? Clearly nothing more than faulty observation, 
examination of a partial sort, or of the wrong sides of things; so 
that absolute theories are only such as absolutely exclude more 
or less facts from the consideration of the makers. However, the 
real design of his word-fighting is to call mames; for the cry of 
‘no theory” is the common resource of politicians who have an 
abuse to support, or an accusation to evade. 


“If the system of unlimited freedom of exchange was rigorously 
applied, it would follow that a nation would keep itself for all eternity 
VOL, XIV. NO. XXVII. N 
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to one or two employments, for a nation has rarely any positive supe- 
riority in more than two.” 

This is downright dreaming. Can England produce the wines, 
the brandies, the oils, the silks, the fruits of France, or the abund- 
ant and varied agricultural produce that could be grown in 
France, if her capital were directed into its proper channel? 
Many hundred articles of French production are marked out for 
prohibition in the English, German, and Spanish tariffs, which 
would be a fruitless precaution, if M. Thiers’s averment were true. 
Besides, and this reduces the argument to the unspeakably absurd, 
if the countries of Europe be multiplied by this new allowance of 
commodities, the number of all the employments exercised in that 
quarter of the world would amount to about thirty—and yet 
this comes from an observer of facts! Moreover, the argument 
proceeds on the supposition of production being good in itself, 
independently of the profit it may bring. It is good to grow 
beet-root sugar in Picardy, because it is good. Whereas, in our 
simplicity, we have hitherto fancied that the only reason for pro- 
ducing any thing new is because it affords a more advantageous 
employment for labour and stock than existing occupations, 

The most remarkable portion of the scientific part of the 
Exposé is the following passage ; 


** Nations have an irresistible PENcHANT to make conquests of industry 


from one another. To succeed in doing so, they prohibit, or render 
dearer by tariffs, foreign commodities, in order to make it advantageous 


for their own citizens to produce them. It is a universal instinct 
amongst all nations.” 


Let our readers endeavour to imagine what that nation must be 
that wears dear calico from a penchant, or burns dear coal out 
of a “soft impeachment!” Does this observer of facts venture 
to maintain that any person of sense cares, or of no sense knows, 
whether he consumes native or foreign commodities, or that he 
asks for any other qualities than goodness and cheapness? Does 
not the recent example of Carolina show that this indifference 
may even be provoked into political hostility, if the right of free 
markets be too impudently infringed? Nations! This is one of 
those much abused terms with which private parties ever seek 
to foist themselves on the world as the public, for the purpose of 
getting their own selfish interests protected. ‘The cotton-spin- 
ners, ironfounders, and the like, are all the ‘ Nation’ in turn, 
although they take good care to sink into private persons the 
moment their ‘ vested interests’ are threatened with scrutiny. 
The corollary of all this is, 

* If there is an irresistible pencnant to conquer foreign industry and 
to employ tariffs for that purpose, it is not the pENcHanr itself that ought 
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to be attacked, but the manner in which nations sometimes yield to this 
natural pencuant. Have they in every case employed tariffs a-propos, 
usefully, and within due limits? That isthe real field of discussion,” 


If this inclination be a true fact as to the past, it does not 
ensue that it will be so hereafter. Men are hourly getting rid of 
prejudices (penchans), and are becoming more alive to their true 
interests. Opinion and taste are no longer irresistible, as France, 
in particular, well knows, from her experience of the last fifty 
years, during which royalism, republicanism, Bonapartism, and 
a hundred other strong penchans have successively disappeared. 
Even the prohibition-economists have changed their ground, and 
no longer adopt the entire commercial theory of our forefathers. 
To build up a system on a hollow prejudice, is to condemn it to 
the fast approaching dissolution with which abuses are menaced by 
the progress of knowledge. A word more, and we shall have done 
with the science of M. Thiers. He draws the old distinction 
between the protection accorded to manufacturers, and. that be- 
stowed on agriculture, the first being to create, the second to pre- 
vent destruction. 

“Under the invasion of foreign corn and cattle, prices would fall to 


such a point, that certain provinces would abandon cultivation and the 
breeding of cattle.” 


M. Thiers is ignorant of the fact that this pretended invasion 
is a mere dream, and that the abundance of Poland and Odessa 
is a fable, as has been conclusively proved by inquiries with which 
we are, and M. Thiers ought to be, familiar. If the Polish 
farmers endeavoured to produce much more than they do now, it 
could only be at such an increased expense as would make..their 
corn too dear for the French markets, in which, if we may trust 
the authority of Mr. Jacob, the corn of Poland at this hour could 
not be sold below that of France.* It is only countries that 
have much and increasing capital, or plenty of new land, that can 
grow much more than they want, and it is notorious that Russia 
and Poland possess neither. ‘The exaggerated assertion about 
certain provinces going out of cultivation is only worth remarking 


* According to the monthly return for June, the average price in the principal 
French markets was 32s. per English quarter, The following are the prices at Dantzic 
during seven years, according to a parliamentary paper :— 

s. d, s d. 
1825, 24 2 per Eng. qr. 1829, 47 1 per Eng. qr. 
1 2 


1826, 25 1830, 42 
1897, 26 11 1831, 50 2 
1828, "2 
; Average . « + « 2 6 0 to Shhbs GRdi 
This enormous variation is wholly incompatible with the pretended abundance of 
corn for export, the first effect of which would be to maintain a steady price at home, 


NQ 
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as,proceeding ,from,.a professor.of discretion. Neither shall we 
stop:to notice what M. Thiers. says further on about the ruinous 
effecton price, if importation were stopped by war. It is lament- 
able to.see the rage of our neighbours for dragging this text of pike 
aud gun into every species of deliberation. 

The present commercial policy of France may be traced to the 
continental system of Napoleon. The Restoration proceeded too 
hastily in opening the ports and frontiers, and the confusion and 
distress produced by this imprudence raised such alarm that the 
néw government threw itself into the opposite excess, hermetically 
shutting the recently opened inlets, and calling to its commercial 
councils the most inveterate fanatics of the prohibitive school. Not 
content with resuming Napoleon’s plans, they set about improving 
them, and gave them an extension that he had never dreamt of. 
High duties were put on foreign.coals, and the most ingenious 
measures adopted to prevent their illicit importation, ‘The few 
French colonies that were restored were received with open arms, 
and duty upon duty granted for their protection. The foreign 
iron. tax, which had not been changed for nearly thirty years, was 
increased twelve-fold. The same system was pursued for nearly 
every species of industry. We will say a few words on those that 
have obtained most notice from M. Thiers, and upon the measures 
which he proposes. 

Apricultural Produce—The French corn laws are servilely 
copied from our own; but not being considered as coming under 
the head of tariff regulations, they are only theoretically noticed 
by''M: Thiers, as we have already observed, for the purpose of 
illustrating his notions concerning cattle and wool. Before the 
Restoration, there was a considerable trade between Switzerland, 
the Rhenish countries, and France in cattle, with which the former 
countries paid for their silks and wines. A protecting duty was 
Sét upon foreign cattle, which, although it did not stop the sale, 
provoked the Swiss and Germans so far, that they put reprisal 
duties on French silks, whereupon new silk manufactures were 
established in Prussia and Switzerland, which, owing to the 
cheapness of labour, have had the rare good fortune to compete 
sticcessfally with the manufactures of Lyons, and have caused a 
considerable diminution in the market for the latter. This was 
thé \indirect effect of the tax; its direct operation is much more 
sttiking. We will leave M. Thiers himself to describe it. 


“Foreign cattle bad never been taxed. In 1816, a duty was imposed 
of three francs per head ; and in 1822, at the time when the prohibitive 
spirit was in full force, a fresh duty of 50 francs. The tax has pro- 
duced-very few of the effects which were expected, and at the same time 
has struck; certain provinces with extreme severity. The price of cattle 
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htis not “augmerited. Foreign importation hds 'gotie on in ‘much about 
the same proportion, ‘and for a very simple reason. |The departments of 
the north, which got their cattle from Belgium, and those: of the east, 
which got them from Baden and Switzerland,. have continued to, procure 
them from those countries, because. they could not fetch, them, from 
Normandy and Saintonge, and have submitted to pay the, duty, high as 
it is, so that the duty has been an infliction on some of our proyinces, 
without being of any advantage to the rest.” 


A single hasty glance at the want of pasture or turnip land m 
France, absolutely indispensable for cattle on long journeys, 
would have convinced persons of common observation that they 
could not be driven into the interior in droves sufficiently numer 
rous to cover the charges of importation. We have examined 
the interior of that country, and excepting in the grazing districts, 
we never met in it with a herd that exceeded thirty head.,... Of 
50,000 head of cattle imported, says M. Meynard, only, 3000 
reach so far as Paris. Let our readers think of the injustice of 
taxing the meat of all the northern and eastern districts a penny 
or three-halfpence a pound for such miserable purposes as these! 
And what change does M. Thiers propose in this nefarious jm- 
post? Abolition? No, the reduction of a third, ‘ pour n‘qller 
trop vite en aucune chose’! But the Committee would not eyen 
consent to this reduction. It advised that the tax should be;fixed 
on weight instead of number, in order to deprive the consumers 
of the means of mitigating its effects by importing large Sale, 
What would Louis Philippe’s ancestor, ‘ ce Henri, ce seud rox dont 
le peuple garde la mémoire,’ what would he have said to)thigdilis 
gence in preventing the people from eating its poule au pot?,, ,,\); 

The wool tax has produced consequences equally, strav 
The introduction of Merino sheep during the Peninsular, war 
produced a supply of native wool sufficient for the demand, ,, In 
1822 prices fell, and a duty of 33 per cent. wastlaid on foreign 
wool, with the view of raising them again. But domestig ,pr 
duction was too strong for the prohibitionists; Freach . woo! 
continued to fall, and the confusion of the landowners: was, \com- 
plete. The manufacturers’ turn came next. Being reduced,; 
manufacture exclusively with native wool, they found great diffi- 
culties in competing in the foreign markets with the English and 
Low Country clothiers, who continued to resort to the fine, pra+ 
duce of Saxony and Spain; and at last the struggle became 
impossible, from a circumstance that ought to have been foreseen. 
The growth of foreign wool in the exporting countries being of 
old date, it could not be suddenly diminished ;* the market ‘was 


* In fact it has greatly increased . See F, Q. Ri vol. vid praise 200 
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overstocked, prices declined, the English manufacturers took ad- 
vantage of the fall, and set up new and cheaper manufactures, so 
that French cloth became too dear for sale, in spite of bounties 
lavished for its export. The consumption of wool in France 
declined one-fifth. The results of the duty may be thus summed 
up; no gain to the landowners, loss to the manufacturers, and 
the imposition of inferior cloth on the consumers. Nevertheless, 
pour ne pas aller trop vite, MM. Thiers and Meynard only con- 
sent to a reduction of one-third in the duty! 

Coal.—So long as the Low Countries formed part of the French 
territory, the French coal market was open to their mines in com- 
mon with those of France proper, and during that time there was 
no duty on Belgic coal. ‘The first Restoration was followed by 
the surrender of all the Low Country mines to Holland and 
Prussia, except those of Dons in the north, and the Sarre mines 
in the east. A duty of ten cents per hundred kilogrammes was 
laid upon the Low Country coal. At the second Restoration, the 
Dons and Sarre mines were in their turns given up to Holland 
and Prussia, and France remained with her own mines alone. 
The Belgic mines had hitherto furnished one-third of the supply 
for the French market, and it was reasonable to suppose that 
means would be taken to prevent the French public from being 
deprived of such an important supply. Notso. The duty on 
Belgic coal was raised to 33 cents, or more than tripled, whilst 
a tax of If. 65c. was put on all foreign sea borne coal; and’ to 
prevent the furtive introduction of the latter across the frontier, 
the 38 cent duty was doubled on all coal imported within 
the sea and Baisieux. The object of these imposts was to pro- 
tect the French mines, and their operation is highly curious and 
instructive. ‘The French collieries are situated at Anzin, near 
Valenciennes in the north, and at St. Etienne, Décize, and in 
Languedoc, in the ceutre and south. Our readers must keep the 
positions of these districts in their recollection, because the French 
coal question is essentially one of transport. Everybody knows 
that no commodity is so much affected in price by carriage as 
coal; as an example, it may be stated, that the voie of coal, which 
fetches only sixteen francs and a half at Anzin, requires twenty- 
eight francs to be transported to Paris. If the site of the Anzin 
mines, and the water carriage within their reach, be examined on 
a map, it will be discovered that the direction of their produce 
will be towards the north-western districts, and this supposition 
is so conformable with fact, that the 3,600,000 quintals yielded 
in 1830 were all consumed in that part of the country. The 
central and southern mines, for the same reasons, send their pro- 
duce to the east, centre and south, and, as far as means will 
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permit, to the western'and sea-coast departments. _ Thus in 1830, 
the central. and southern mines only sent 670,000, quintals to, the 
north-western districts, whilst the whole of the native mineral 
used on the sea coast came from the same collieries. Now the 
Belgian mines are near Mons, and are placed in the same coal 
basin, and possess the same means of carriage as the mines of 
Anzin, The protection against the Low Country coal is, there- 
fore, exclusively enjoyed by the Anzin collieries, Are then the 
Anzin collieries in a state to supply their own district, which 
comprises Paris, Rouen, and Flanders, and at the present hour 
consumes annually eight millions of quintals? No. They cannot 
supply even the Aalf of that quantity; the rest, in spite of the 
duty, being imported from Mons! So much for their suffi- 
ciency. The effect of the tax is equally strange. It appears that 
the Anzin coals are delivered rather cheaper than those from 
Mons; but if it be supposed that the prices, for example, at 
Paris, are equal, it ensues that the public not only pays the surtax 
on the Belgic coals, but pays a sum equal to it on the coals from 
Anzin, by forcing them up to the same price as their rivals. In 
a word, as prohibitive the tax is ineffectual, as protective unne- 
cessary, and the sole result of its imposition is to defraud the 
public of its money, to put it into the pockets of the Anzin com- 
pany. ‘The central and southern collieries have to compete with 
the Prussian collieries on the Sarre. ‘The same principles ope- 
rate in respect of it as of the Belgic coal duty, but as the quantity 
furnished is very small, we will proceed to the supply of the sea- 
coast district. ‘The native coal used in this part of France is de- 
derived from the central and southern collieries, but of the total 
quantity consumed, amounting to about 140,000 tons, these col- 
leries, owing to the defective state of conveyance, can only supply 
60,000; the rest comes seawise from England and Belgium, and 
pays the enormous duty of If, 65c. the 100 kilogrammes, So that 
for the sake of enabling a portion of the French mines to furnish 
three-sevenths of the supply, the imhabitants of these departments 
are forced to pay an increase of twenty francs on every vole of 
coal they consume. But the situation of this district, with respect 
to quantity, renders their case much more deplorable than that of 
the north-western departments, where the supply is not outrage- 
ously inferior to the demand; on the sea-coast, the price of coal 
almost annihilates consumption. M. Thiers himself admits 
that the coal which at Lille costs only two francs, costs five at 
Bordeaux ; we understand the disproportion is even greater. The 
sea coast district comprises Havre, Brest, Nantes, Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, with various inland districts of extensive industry, and 
if properly supplied, would give rise to a vast consumption. 
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The single city of Rouen consumes 50,000 tons, from, the sole 
reason of being placed within reach of the northern collieries, || 

Nothing can be feebler than the observations of M. Thiers\on 
this topic. The partial pressure of the duty is a fact that escapes 
his observation, although the leading feature of the subject! 
He expatiates upon the abundance of the French collieries col- 
lectively, the skill of the miners, and the cheapness of coal at the 
pit’s mouth (as if the only question to solve was not the cheapness 
of supply to the consumer), and thence concludes that the duty is 
not the cause of the present high price. If he had added jof 
French coal, his argument would be correct, for the duty, is, une 
doubtedly the cause of the high price of foreign coal. He justly 
ascribes the price of native coal to the want of means of carriage, 
but adds that “to sacrifice the miners, because the nation has 
not rendered the country passable, seems to us a very unjust 
measure.” This inference is singular enough. Manufacturens 
are only to be protected, according to M. Thiers, until, they 
themselves find means to succeed; but it seems that the coal 
trade is to be protected until the means are found by the public; 
or in other words, the public is to be taxed in its coal, until it con- 
sents to lay out a round sum upon roads and canals, He there- 
fore refuses to admit the smallest reduction in the duty. Upon 
the importance of coal, it would be almost a waste of words'to 
make.a single observation. We will venture, however, to take a 
passage from the Adresse of the Bordeaux merchants, already re- 
ferred to, which shows the operation of the duty on the important 
business of steam-boats. 


“Our coals from the north cease to arrive when the freight from 
Dunkirk exceeds ten francs, which is the largest freight they can bear ; 
and as to the coals of the Aveyron, during ten months of the year they. 
cannot reach us, from the want of water necessary for navigation; and 
when there is sufficient water, the expence of transport exceeds two 
francs the hectolitre, as is the case with the Gaillac (Languedoc) coals, 
It will only be when we can procure coal at the lowest price, that we can 
resume the plan of regular communication with our principal posts by 
means of steam-boats. The attempt to do so that bas just failed, fur- 
nishes us with the melancholy proof, that a steam-boat of 150 horse 
power would expend 69,120 francs, if she could get a stock of coal in 
England, whilst under the present system, she is put to an outlay of 
138,240 francs. This difference, amounting almost to 70,000 francs per 
annum, is equal to-above 18 per cent. on the profits of the capital em- 
ployed.”—p, 34. 

We believe that there is not a single boat regularly employed 
between any of the French Atlantic ports, and no wonder. But 
not only could English coal be delivered at one-half of the price of 
French coal, it could also be delivered in any quantities likely to 
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bedemtnded by the most extensive indtistty ‘that’ the futite cotild 
call up:' ‘The present! consamption i! Engtand lis! 160 ‘millions’ 
of hectolitres; whilst that of France is! onty sixteen {it iv! dbVious 
thatthe smiillest\efforts would 'suffice to isupply! stich a: déinand.’ 
The | owners’ of forest’ property’ 'are zealous supporters of tH 
privileges of the collieries, arguing, and' with’ much’ greater justic 
thdn'M. Thiers and’ the mining companies, that''so lng’ as’ iin’ 
portation is restrained, the coal produced in the market will ever! 
be chdap’ of plentiful enough'to compete’ seriously ‘with! Wood’ 
fuel.) Ht'is' but just to state that the Committee, with bettey! 
judgment than the minister, suggest the striking off one-t)ird'o 
the! duty. | ee 
Tron.—In a former number* we detailed the nature of the ptd=" 
hibition of foreign ‘iron, and the mischiefs which it mflicts ni thé 
consumers of iron'and also of fuel. We are glad to fitid oti'selvés'’ 
more! than borne out-by the more recent inquiries of Messrs.’Vit-" 
liers' aud Bowring. pit 


“To the article of iron,” say those gentlemen, “ the annual sacri ce. 
matle’ by the’ agriculturists to the protected iron masters has been re 
quently allowed to be not less than 1,500,000 or €2,000,000 ‘sterling 
perantium. The lands cultivated in France are anise to’amount to’ 
22,848}000 hectares, equal to 57,045,000 acres English; ‘and’ it 'is'ca’! 
culated, that a team of oxen would cultivate fifteen hecturés+ {Hence ! 
the quantity of ploughs employed in France are \estimated: at :abdut(' 
1,500,000... M. de la Rochefoucault represents the atmnual use: and 
waste of iron at forty kil. per team, but it has been more, frequently jesti- | 
mated at fifty kil, making, for the whole consumptian,,.75,000,000,,| 
which, at 90 francs per 100 kil., consumes 67,500,000 francs, equal, to 
£2,700,000 sterling The loss to agriculture alone must be taken, 
at abdve’ €1,000,000 sterling per annum. The annual consumption ot 
Fratice ‘cannot be estimated at less than 160,000 tons. The average 
difference of price between France and England has been for the las c 
twenty years more than £10 per ton. The smallest annual loss is there- 
fore’ £1,600,000..... The relative prices of French and English iron. , 
are now far more remote than when the protective system, was called | 
into its present active operation. Ruinous losses have attended many of | 
the’ iron-making adventures. The largest of the iron companies have 
become bankrupt; and so far from the protecting experiment having 
produced the consequences anticipated by its advocates, its failure has 
been as signal as its cost has been enormous.” — Report, pp. 28, 29, ~ 


The French iron masters have been forty years im the exclusive: 
enjoyment of the home market, and during that time, they have’ 
made no progress, worth notice in producing iron: in large! qianti- 
ties, or at a cheap price.) At the presént hour, it seems by thes! 

, { i,j » igo dor 
*\See F. Qi Ry vol. vi, ppr'$97y 402!) lsoo donor’ 
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admission of an ardent prohibitionist,* that the expense of manu- 
facturing the cast necessary to produce a ton of iron comes in 
France to six pounds, whilst in England it is only two; whilst the 
present consumption of France does not exceed that of 1826. 
We unhesitatingly believe that the state of the iron trade is the 
chief cause of the lamentable inferiority of that fine country in 
nearly all the important arts of industry, and in most of the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. Without abundance of iron, tools, 
implements, and machinery, are neither cheap, plentiful, nor 

good. In France, a steam engine for cotton-spinning costs 
£2 »250, whilst in England it may be purchased for £1,400. 
Not one-twentieth part of Paris is lighted with gas, and its 
supply of water, as compared with that ‘of London, is as one to 
five hundred, the price of iron pipes rendering a better system 
impossible. With respect to the goodness or plentifulness of 
inplements, the best proof would be the sketch of a Limousin 
plough, half-a-dozen of which have only two shares between 
them. The following fact is worth a thousand others; “ The 
government,” say the Bordeaux merchants, “ provides itself with 
machines abroad.”—(p. 39.) Of the present state of the French 
iron trade, we cannot afford the information that is desirable, 
from a want of authentic evidence; the English Commissioners 
having moreover postponed their details for a second Report. 
M. Thiers, relying upon the loose and passion-formed assertions 

ut forth in the meeting of December, furnishes some statements 
in which we cannot place the same confidence as himself. For 
example, he asserts, that since 1828, the manufacturers have 
found means to reduce the price of inferior iron at the foundries 
from 42 and 44, to 31 and 32 francs the quintal. We entertain 
a very strong suspicion that this reduction is exaggerated, the 
more so, as it is not confirmed by the sale prices of Franche Comté 
iron, at the late fair of Chalons-sur-Saéne. The following fact, 
which we extract from his Exposé, may dispense us with sifting 
his disputable statements. “ de 1RON can be sold in a French 
port, duty free, at SEVENTEEN FRANCS the quintal, whilst Frencu 
IRON of the same quality, cannot be sold in the same market for 
less than THIRTY-sEVEN”! If we compute this average rate of 
difference for the whole consumption, and add it to the i increase 
the iron trade produces in the price of fuel, as we explained in 
our former number, we shall find that the surcharge i is three mil- 
lions and a half for a consumption five times smaller than that 
of England, or eight times, if the difference of population be taken 
into the account. Such an ee would sind more irre- 





* Du Tarif a l’entrée en France des Fontes et des Fers, par M,. Cabrol. 1834. 
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sistible than any of the penchans of which M. Thiers treats, but 
it is too weak for the reserve of the government. ‘The present tax 
is 27 francs 50 cents, and the government proposed a reduction 
of one franc per annum, to begin the Ist of July, 1835, until it 
has reached five francs, when it is to stop. So that in the year 
of grace, 1840, the French would be allowed to buy English iron 
at thirty-seven francs the quintal, or at four-sevenths more than its 
intrinsic value! An alteration of this microscopic sort has more 
the appearance of derision than of serious attention to the public 
interests. The direct protection of the iron trade is propped up 
by several lateral buttresses, amongst which the most flagitious is 
the tin duty. 

“ Sheet tin,” says the Bordeaux Adresse, “ is an article that we are 
in vain trying to naturalize, to the injury of our trade with England. 
How many circumstances there are that are contrary to its production in 
France! On one side, a total want of tin, which we take from England ; 
on the other, our sheet iron costs us three times the price of that of our 
neighbours. ‘Io protect a miserable industry which is quite strange to 
us, an exorbitant duty of 77 francs per 100 kil., or cent. per cent. on 
their value, was put upon the import of foreign tin; and it is with the 
help of this protection, which compels the nation to pay for all its tin 
utensils the double of their value, that France manages to manufacture a 
commodity of very inferior quality.” —p. 36. 

Cotton Manufacture.—* Our cotton manufacture did not ex- 
ceed twenty-five millions of francs before the Revolution; it is 
now valued at five or six hundred millions in cloth, prints and 
yarn. . Surely here is a protection that bears its fruits.” Such 
are the strange assertions of M. Thiers—such are the proofs he 
affords of observation. The increase of consumption is to be im- 
puted to the decrease in price,* which, in turn, is the effect of the 
fall in raw cotton and of the improvement in the art of manufac- 
ture, for neither of which is France indebted to protection. The 
first is due to the extended growth of American and Egyptian 
cotton; and as to the last, we do not know a single invention or 
improvement to which the French cotton manufacturers can legiti- 
mately lay claim; their skill has never gone beyond a prudent 
adoption of English inventions and the aid of English workmen. 
That protection has put the market into the exclusive hands of a 
few Frenchmen is true. But on what terms? Like all prohibi- 
tionists, M. Thiers carefully keeps this point out of sight; whilst, 
in truth, it is the sole test to try the expediency of such schemes. 
The most that he advances is, that some improvement has been 
made in the quality of tulles and muslins, which, by the way, 








* The same quality of cotton twist which now sells here for three shillings per Ib., 
sold in Sir R. Arkwright’s time (1780-90) for one pound eighteen shillings per Ib. ! 
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is to be chiefly attributed to the smuggling of fine-yarn ftom 
England. M. Thiers furnishes no details upon the present price 
of cotton goods, nor on the expense of production; aud we'have 
met with no evidence about it posterior to the last revolution. ‘At 
that period, as we showed in the former number already referred 
to, the prohibition of foreign cottons taxed France to the amount 
of two millions sterling per annum. 

M. Thiers is silent upon the present situation of the manufac- 
turers, but if we may believe the doleful cries with which at the 
meeting of December they resisted all the suggestions made' for 
lowering the protection, we must conclude that they are in a' state 
of extreme distress, It is probable that this is not far from the 
truth; for permanent distress, is one of the inevitable conse- 
quences of monopolies of this sort, the nature of which is to give 
an unnatural activity to domestic competition. No diminution is 
to take place in the existing restriction, with the exception of that 
upon the importation of fine twist for the muslin and tulle manu- 
factures, which is to be admitted at a duty. 

Colonial Produce: Sugar.—The difference of price between 
the sugar of the French colonies and the average of other sugar is 
estimated at 3O francs the 100 kil. ‘The importation for home 
consumption in 1832 was 82,247,661 kil.; so that the exclusion 
of foreign sugar charges France with an annual burthen of a mil- 
lion sterling for the benefit of the sugar colonists. The beet-root 
manufacture has now reached 12,000,000 of kil., which, although 
untaxed, sells at the same price as the colonial commodity, and 
consequently loads the nation with the difference between its 
price and that of the same quantity of foreign sugar; and to these 
burthens must be added military and naval expenses, taxes to 
supply the revenue which French sugar is unable to yield, and 
numerous other charges. According to the estimate of the Eng- 
lish Commissioners, the yearly cost of the French sugar trades 
nearly two millions and a quarter sterling. The whole popula- 
tion, of the French colonies has never been estimated at above 
half a million, of which the whites scarcely form a fifth; and for: 
such paltry settlements as these, which France would probably 
lose during a war, she sacrifices the vast increase of domestic con- 
sumption and the immense commerce which a free trade in colo- 
nial, produce with other nations would call into existence. 

In spite of this state of things, no diminution of the foreign 
duties is proposed. The only change admitted, either by the 
Government or the Committee, is a proposal to facilitate the in- 
troduction of foreign clayed sugars in favour of the export trade of 
the French refiners, for whose convenience the system of bounties 
was altered last year into one of drawbacks. 
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Linen.—In 1822 the duties on foreign thread ‘and linen were 
raised by the French government so as to be almost prohibitory, 
and the annual importations from Belgium and Germany, which 
were worth a million and a half sterling, fell almost to naught; 
whilst the price of the home-made linen, particularly of the finer 
sorts, rose 25 and 30 per cent. The linen trade, however, de- 
rived but small advantage from the protection, for the consumers 
had recourse to the cotton manufactures as a substitute; and in 
the mean time the French dying trade for the foreign market fetl 
entirely away, as did the entrepdt trade in foreign linens, both of 
which had been sources of great business. Would it be believed 
that, in spite of these circumstances, the minister ye osed to 
augment the prohibition, and render it more effective? But so it 
is. The duty on the raw flax seems to have been hitherto higher 
than the duty othe thread, the first being at 30 francs the 100 kil., 
whilst the second was only 24 francs—a distinction which, unin- 
telligible as it is, was favourable to the public. M. Thiers coolly 
proposed to lower the flax duty to 15 francs, at which rate it will 
be quite as effectual in excluding foreign flax as the previous 
duty, and to raise the thread duty to 50 and 70 francs! “ Avec 
cet encouragement,” he says, “la filature des lins fera de rapides 
progrés.” And yet M. Thiers would say that this is not an 
absolute system! ‘The Commissioners, as if ashamed of such 
outre-cuidance, proposed 30 and 55 francs. 

So much for the devices of MM. Thiers and Meynard! Our 
readers are doubtless aware that the Chamber of Deputies thrust 
this plan aside, having resolved to throw the fabrication of a new 
system upon the future legislature. But as it was necessary, 
after such mighty note of preparation, to do something, the 
Chambers authorized the government to change some of the pro- 
hibitions into duties by ordinance, according to the recommenda- 
tion of M. Thiers and the Committee—(Loi du Budget des 
Recettes pour 1835, Art. 24.) And at the same time an under- 
standing took place, that the government should put into force 
an old law of 1814, which empowered it (Art. 2.) to lower the 
duties on the entry of certain raw materials used in manufactures, 
until the subsequent session. M. Duchatel, the new trade- 
minister—who, by the way, was one of the French colleagues of 
Messrs, Villiers and Bowring—has accordingly put forth an ordi- 
nance, allowing English fine twist, Cashmire shawls, unprinted 
silk handkerchiefs, watches, and a few other unimportant articles, 
to enter freely, but at high duties: the demand for all which, be 
it said, was already supplied in full by the smuggler. ‘The second 
ordinance, which is the really important one, remains to be issued. 
It has been avowedly suspended until the nature of the elections 
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could be ascertained, and it is now currently stated in France, 
that their anti-free-trade complexion will frighten M. Duchatel 
from extending its provisions even so far as the puny suggestions 
of MM. Thiers and Meynard; at all events it will not surpass 
them, The French prohibitive system may therefore be regarded 
as unchanged in all its material features. And now let us ask 
what have been its fruits?) Has quality been improved, quantity 
sufficiently extended, or price diminished? Are the protected 
pursuits prosperous? We unhesitatingly answer—No. The 
cheapness of transport, machinery, and in many cases of raw 
materials; the low rate of profit, with other equally powerful 
causes, render this country so emineutly superior in most of the 
productions on which France is wasting her energies, that suc- 
cessful competition is hopeless. At the present moment, a great 
noise is making in France about improving the means of trans- 
port by rail-roads, and the giddy public allow themselves to be 
bamboozled with Laputan projects for tracing some score of them 
in directions seemingly suited to the manufacturers. Hardly one 
of these will be executed—such is our confident prediction; be- 
cause the only purpose of the projectors is to lure on the nation 
to a patient support of the prohibition system. A decrease in 
the price of machinery, or a change in the other causes that ope- 
rate against France, is equally out of the question. Sealed her 
ports are, and sealed they will remain, so long as the hope of 
success in this respect is entertained. 

The indirect efiect of this precious system is as mischievous as 
its direct operation. Smuggling is carried on in France in all the 
prohibited articles to an extent that would be incredible were it 
not for the unimpeachable authority of the English Commis- 
sioners. ‘ An investigation on the Belgian frontier leads us to 
estimate the amount of British goods (manufactures) smuggled 
into France, from that side alone, at more than two miilions 
sterling a year” !—(Report, p. 52.) A prodigious mass of colo- 
nial produce is also introduced clandestinely across the same fron- 
tier. The same frauds are likewise committed along the whole 
Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts, and across the Spanish and 
Eastern borders, where, strange as it may appear, English mer- 
chandize finds its way for the purpose; and to this must be added 
the produce of other countries, smuggled in the same manner 
in very large quantities. ‘These enormous frauds are committed, 
and go on increasing, in spite of the most vigilant, ingenious, and 
unsparing Preventive Service that exists in Europe. Messrs. 
Villiers and Bowring have collected some highly curious informa- 
tion relating to the risk and cost of French smuggling. “ Ac- 
cording to an estimate grounded on the most extensive investiga- 
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tions, the protecting power of the French custom-house is on the 
whole limited to thirty per cent. on manufactures; so that the 
average rate of smuggling is probably about twenty-five per cent. 
on real value.”—( Report, p. 48.) Fixed insurance lists exist at 
each frontier and line of coast, and the contraband business is 
carried on by large and wealthy ‘ smuggling companies,’ with all 
the order and almost all the security of regular business. ‘The 
following story has been already repeated on both sides of the 
water, but it affords such a felicitous proof of the unconquerable 
ingenuity of fraud, that we shall insert it in our own pages, 


“The director of the (French) custom-house says, that since the 
suppression of smuggling by horses, in 1825, dogs have been employed. 
In 1823 it was estimated that 100,000 kil. of goods were thus intro- 
duced into France; in 1825, 187,315; in 1826, 2,100,000 kil.—all 
these estimates being reported as rather under the mark: the calcula- 
tion has been made at 23 kil. as a pro rata per dog. The dogs some- 
times carry 10 kil. and sometimes even 12, The above estimate sup- 
poses that one dog in ten in certain districts, and in others one in twenty, 
was killed; but these calculations must necessarily be vague. In the 
opinion of many of the custom-house officers, not more than one in 
seventy-five is destroyed, even when notice has been given, and the dogs 
are expected. Tobacco and colonial produce are generally the objects 
of this illicit trade; sometimes cotton twist and manufactures. In the 
neighbourhood of Dunkirk dogs have been taken with a burthen of the 
value of six, eight, or even twelve hundred francs. The dogs which are 
trained to these ‘ dishonest habits’ are conducted in packs to the foreign 
frontier; they are kept without food for many hours; they are then 
beaten and laden, and at the beginning of the night started on their 
travels. They reach the abodes of théir masters, which are generally 
selected at two or three leagues from the frontiers, as speedily as they 
can, where they are sure to be well-treated, and provided with a quan- 
tity of food. It is said they do much mischief by the destruction of 
agricultural property, inasmuch as they usually take the most direct 
course across the country. ‘They are dogs of a large size for the most 
part. Among the measures proposed for the suppression of this mode of 
smuggling, a premium of three francs a head has been allowed for every 
frauding dog (Chien fraudeur) destroyed; but this, as appears by the 
tables, has been wholly insufficient, though the cost has not been incon- 
siderable, namely, 11,000 francs per annum before 1827, and 15,000 
francs per annum since that period, when the premium was allowed in 
the Thionville district, where the trade is still carried on by the aid of 
dogs, more extensively than elsewhere. It appears by the return that 
40,278 dogs have been destroyed between 1820 and 1830, and premiums 
to the amount of 120,834 francs paid for their destruction.” —Report, 
p. 47. 

M. Thiers lately took occasion to denounce the advocates of 
free-trade as ‘ rhéteurs. What reply has he to give to rhetoric 
like this? And yet this only the feeblest of the indirect evils of 
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the prohibition policy. By excluding the sugars of Spain, the fuel 
and manufactures of England, the cattle of Switzerland, and the 
wool and linen of Germany, France has driven the merchants of 
all these countries from her markets. Her exports are at a point 
that excites the derision of her enemies and the concern of her 
best friends. Her new government, already loaded with an arrear 
of twelve or thirteen millions sterling, is driven to the greatest 
straits to supply funds for the extraordinary expenses attendant 
upon the present state of the country, of which there seems no 
prospect of diminution. It might reap a large revenue from the 
duties that could be reasonably levied on the cheap goods im- 
ported from abroad, while it cannot impose them on the dear ones 
produced at home. These resources are entirely lost. If com- 
merce be a good thing, it must be best when we buy cheap and 
sell dear, which is eminently the case with regard to the staples of 
France, and the commodities she could import. She is plentifully 
supplied with numerous productions, which, under a better sys- 
tem, would meet not only with a ready, extensive and profitable 
market, but one in which she would find no rival; for the produce 
of Champagne, Burgundy, Gascony, Languedoc and Provence is 
sui generis, comparable with no other, and, for the most part, is to 
be found in spots whence it is of easy exportation. According to 
the memorable petition presented to the Chambers in 1828, from 
Bordeaux, the yearly produce of France in wine is forty millions 
of hectolitres, the cultivation of which occupies almost one-fifth of 
the entire population. In some districts the portion is one half, 
In the single department of the Gironde, more than 200,000 per- 
sons are concerned in the production of a single species of wine. 
Any check given to a pursuit of such paramount importance must 
obviously give rise to extensive distress, and any increase of sale 
would be as extensively beneficial. Before the Revolution the 
value of the wines, brandies, &c. exported from France exceeded 
two millions sterling. Bordeaux alone sold 100,000 tuns. What 
the export would be now, with the immense increase of wealth 
and population that has taken place since that epoch in all the 
importing countries, if the trade were in its natural state, it is not 
difficult to guess, What it is under the present system it is 
lamentable to see. ‘The export does not exceed 60,000 tuns, and 
such an accumulation of the stock of wines has taken place, that 
a sale is nearly impracticable. The following sketch of the his- 
tory and present state of the Bordeaux wine trade with England 
is of such interest that our readers will doubtless be thankful for 
it, in spite of its length. It is extracted from the Adresse of the 
merchants, alréady referred to. 


“«« There was a time when France sent 20,000 tuns of wine to Eng- 
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land, the population of which did not exceed five millions. This was in 
1669... Things then followed their natural course ; Colbert had not yet 
thrown himself headlong into manufactures, without taking heed of the 
fate of agriculture and trade. The taxes in England were very mode- 
rate, and were the same for all growths ; so that in fact this mass of 
French wine did not represent more than four-ninths of the total con- 
stimption of that country. But in 1697 a great change took place. The 
duty on French wine was fixed at 4s. per gallon, whilst that on Portugal 
wine was only Is. 8d. This difference of duty, combined with the 
means -of interchange between England and Portugal, which possessed 
no: manufactures, whilst France and England added the war of manu- 
factures to that of arms —this difference produced a much more import- 
ant. alteration in the relative consumption of French and Portugal wines, 
which was as 2to774!! From 1707 to 1744 the duties remained at 
about the same relative rates, that is to say, 4s. 4d. on French and 2s. 
on Portugueze wine ; but as peace was somewhat favourable to our own 
reagan it was consumed in the proportion of 878 tuns to 11,388. 

rom 1745 to 1762 the duty on our wines was increased to 5s. 2d., and 
this increase of 20 per cent. produced a diminution of 55 per cent. in 
the consumption, which was of 398 tuns of French to 11,316 of Portu- 


«Up to the present time, the increase or diminution of import duties 
have been considered the principal causes of an increase or lessening of 
consumption, which is true, as we have just proved. But the duty is not 
the only thing that has this influence ; the facility or difficulty of inter- 
change has a great part in it. We ceased to sell our wines in England 
the moment we determined to extract from, or manufacture at home, the 
matters that she had been used to bring us, and for which she took our 
wines in return. And as Portugal has given a marked preference to 
those English goods which we refuse to take, England, on her side, has 
refused our wines, and favoured those of Portugal in the same propor- 
tion as Portugal favoured her manufactures. What we say is supported 
by a very remarkable circumstance. Whilst England abandoned our 
wines because we refused her manufactures, the wants of our colonies, 
particularly St. Domingo, forced us to get about 50,000 barrels of 
foreign salt provisions. ‘Those of Ireland being the best, we continued 
to take them from that country, and the result was as follows :—"Whilst 
England took 11,500 tuns of wine from Portugal, and only took 400 
tuns from us, we can prove by the account-books of some of the firms 
at Bordeaux, that we sent to Ireland, the population of which was not 
more than three millions, at least 5,000 tuns; and yet the duties were 
justly proportioned as between England and Ireland! According to the 
Methuen treaty, the wines of Portugal paid in England only two-thirds 
of the duty put upon those of France. In Ireland the duty on French 
wines was less than in England, but the discriminating duty between the 
French and Portugueze wines was kept up. Our wines paid higher 
duties than those of Portugal, but Ireland had few concerns with Oporto, 
whilst it had many with Bordeaux, and habit and good understanding 
made up for the surplus of duty. England traded with Portugal, and 
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received her wines; Ireland with France, and preferred ours. With 
St. Domingo, we lost the trade in salt provisions, and with it the exten- 
sive vent of our wines in Ireland. 

On approaching our own times, we have to mention the results of 
some of the variations that have taken place in the duties. The treaty 
of 1786 diminished them, and the consumption of our wines increased 
70 per cent.; but it was 70 per cent. only on 400 tuns. In 1792 the 
duties were fixed at 3s. 9d. on French wines, and 2s. 5d. on those of 
Portugal ; and the general consumption of the country rose from 12,000 
to 33,700 tuns. In 1802 the tariff laid 8s. 10d. on French wines, and 
5s. 10d. on those of Portugal ; and the consumption fell to 25,000 tuns. 
In 1812 there was av augmentation of 11s. 5d. on French wines, and of 
7s. 7d. upon those of Portugal ; and the consumption was only, 20,000 
tuns. In 1822 the duties were the same, and the consumption remained 
the same, except about 400 tuns. But as soon as the duties were 
diminished, the consumption advanced ; and in 1830, when the duty was 
fixed uniformly on all wines at 5s. 6d., the consumption exceeded 30,000 
tuns, that is to say, it returned almost to what it was in 1792. 

“ But how things are changed for us, if 1669 be compared with our 
own times! England, with five millions of inhabitants, took 20,000 
tuns of our wine; and in 1825, Great Britain and Ireland, with a 
population of twenty-three millions, only took 1800 tuns ; if compared 
with the population, we export 75 tuns now, whilst our ancestors ex- 
ported 4000. The rate of duty and the habits of trade contribute 
largely towards the relative differences of consumption in the different 
countries in the north of Europe. Thus, in 1825, England, whose 
produee we nearly entirely refused, took 1800 tuns of wine for twenty- 
three millions of people, whilst the Low Countries, which furnished us 
with more commodities than we could return, purchased 11,600 tuns 
for six millions of Dutch and Belgians. In the same year, the United 
States, whose habits of life are English, imported 2200 tuns from Bor- 
deaux alone, that is to say, 400 tuns more than England, for a popula- 
tion less by half. But the Hanseatic towns alone took off 10,000 
tuns, and Denmark, which has not more than one-twelfth of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, took more than 1200 tuns, or two- 
thirds of the consumption of twenty-three millions of English. In 
these different countries, the duties are lower than in England, and they 
take wine of a cheaper sort, which would doubtless suit the mass of the 
English population, since the climates are alike. But as this wine 
has to bear in England the same duty as those of a higher price, and 
is made two or three hundred per cent. dearer, it has been observed, 
that the consumption of England is not directed towards wines, when 
they pay a duty of more than fifty per cent. above the sale price. 

“ From this rapid sketch, it may be easily understood how disadvanta- 
geous for France, and particularly for the department of the Gironde, our 
present concerns with England are. But they are not only embarrassed by 
the tariff of our neighbours, they are even still more so by our own ; for 
our importations into Great Britain exceed those from England into 
France by two-thirds. It is, therefore, essential for us to abandon a 
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state of things so overwhelming for us, and to try and recover our an- 
cient advantages. 

“ The best means of attaining this end, is to reduce as much as pos- 
sible the duties at present imposed upon metals, machinery, coal, and 
salt provisions ; for in spite of the exigency of the landed interest and 
the brewers, England, if we adopt this measure, will be inevitably led 
to reduce the duty on our wines, particularly on those of the second and 
third class: otherwise, she would deprive us of our best means of 
making our payments, and, in turn, take on herself the burthen of a 
smuggling trade. The experiment we are making before her eyes, and 
still more, those wise principles of economy which she was the first to 
proclaim, will preserve her from such a fault.”—pp. 44—46. 

It would be easy to enumerate a crowd of productions which 
find no external vent, from the same obstacles as those opposed 
to the export of wine; the most prominent are brandy, vinegar, 
oil, fruit, soap, perfumery, and more particularly the important 
one of silk; but the state of the wine-trade will suffice. Other 
consequences are also taking place. Fatigued by her per- 
sistance in her present policy, the foreign states are beginning to 
adopt counter-measures. Germany has shut its doors to her. 
Switzerland still lingers, with the hope of a favourable change, 
but any tariff like that of Mr. Thiers will drive that country 
into the new Prussian system. Belgium, which had opened its 
arms to enjoy that intercourse of which its connexion with Hol- 
land deprived it, is likewise turning an ear to Prussia, and talks 
of protecting itself against France, ‘The cry of Reprisats has 
been raised in our own legislature; but let us hope that, with us 
at least, the day is gone by for such malignant foolery. It is 
already sufficiently mortifying to witness the miserable condition 
of the trading relations between the two countries, which Provi- 
dence seems to have made to minister in abundance to each 
other’s wants, and which stupid prejudice and blindness have 
kept in sullen insulation. The exports from Great Britain to 
the United States amount to eleven millions and the imports to 
eight, whilst the legal exports to France, which is at our very 
doors, are only £700,000 and the imports 2,500,000. Even 
the Russian trade is nearly twice as extensive, whilst that with 
Germany is five-times larger ! 

That we have had, and still have, much to blame ourselves for, 
it is useless to deny ; nor is it quite true, as Mr. P, Thompson says, 
in his Instructions to the English Commissioners, that “ in con- 
sequence of the numerous changes that have already been made 
in the English system, comparatively little remains to be done on 
our part.”—( Report, p. 4.) But we have at least had the merit 
of effecting several changes of importance, and the greater one 
of abandoning mischievous principles; whilst France chooses to 
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shut herself up in her worn out doctrines, and refuses all change; 
for neither the recent lowering of the tonnage duties, nor M. Du- 
chatel’s plan for admitting English twist can be regarded as 
important improvements. The first was but the fair, but long 
delayed execution of the treaty of 1826; and the smuggler, and 
not the free-intercourse principle, induced the government to 
adopt the last. Not that we advocate Reciprocity as a principle. 
For, if another state aids our exports by opening its ports, so 
much the better; but its refusal to do so is not a reason for our 
persisting in injuring ourselves by excluding its produce on our 
side. Since, however, states still persist in this dealing in ‘ con- 
cessions,” we may be permitted to refer France to our own 
example. Like many others, we anticipated better results from 
the mission’ of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring than we are likely to 
witness, Their Reports contain a laboured mass of invaluable 
statistics, relating to France, and, as we believe, wholly unknown 
hitherto to the inhabitants of that country. May they, one day, 
profit by them! ‘The French commissioners who were deputed 
to join them in their researches have published no report. It 
would have been curious to compare the two documents. 

There are some honourable exceptions to the singular apathy 
of the French public on this important subject. Bordeaux 
affords the best example, but unhappily the opposition of that 


city has taken so violent a character, that the organs of the 
government, alarmed by the example of Charleston, accuse the 
inhabitants of hostile designs. The proceeding in question was 
a Petition from the wine-growers of those countries, the con- 
cluding passage of which is worth preserving as a testimonial 
against the present system. 


** Tf, contrary to our expectation, our wishes are not listened to, nor our 
wants understood ; if, from fatal blindness, the north and its manufac- 
tures should not be deprived of that spoliating protection, which boun- 
tifully endows some persons with what it tears from others; if it were 
demonstrated that the present laws are unable to reconcile the opposite 
interests of the north and the south—in that case, we ought to declare 
aloud, the only salvation remaining for these provinces would be to create 
a line of internal custom-houses, which, without withdrawing them 
from a unity of government, would leave to both those parts of France 
their own conditions of agricultural and manufacturing existence. Then, 
as was formerly the case, the north would be guaranteed against foreign 
commodities ; and the principle of our ruin would not be attached to its 
prosperity. Prudence points out this measure to the wisdom of govern- 
ment; and it is for the government to foresee and prevent the cata- 
strophe which would be produced by an incompatibility of material 
interests in the bosom of the same country. Has not the history of our 
wn days shown this incompatibility, raising Belgium against Holland, 
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and South Carolina against the federal union of America? Such grave 
events contain deep lessons which alarm our patriotism, and it is our 
patriotism that submits them to the consideration of the men who govern 
us. Already had a solemn declaration,—we call it so as descending from 
the national tribune,—disclosed, as far back as 1823, the dangers of 
the system which we are still combating at this day. At that period, 
an honourable deputy of Bayonne (M. Basterréche) said, and we con- 
clude by repeating with him : 

‘« «If, as a consequence of the predilection shown to one part of the 
kingdom, the other finds itself so seriously injured, as nanillg to com- 
promise its natural and reasonable existence, ‘the inevitable idea which 
takes possession of those who suffer to that degree is, to renounce an 
association, the effects of which are become intolerable.” ’—Pétition des 
Propriétaires de Vignes du Département de la Gironde, adressée aux 
Chambres Législatives, (Ato. Bordeaux, 1834,) pp. 14, 15. 


Since the preceding article was written, M. Duchatel has ac- 
complished his promise, by issuing ¢hree additional ordinances on 
the 11th of July. Of these, one is purely reglementaire ; a second 
allows the importation of a few unimportant articles of East India 
produce from English ports; whilst the third lowers the duties on 
a small number of articles of foreign origin, of which the only im- 
portant ones are wool and linen, which are to be charged with 
smaller duties, according to the suggestions of M. Meynard’s 


Report. But no alteration is to take place in the tron, cotton, 
sugar or coal duties, although, as to the last, there was a recom- 
mendation to do so, made, as we have seen, by M. Meynard. 
After all this “ note of preparation,” M. Duchatel dares not even 
affront the new Chamber with the plans of the old one! 


Arr. IX.—1. Geschichte der Karthager, nach den Quellen bear- 
beited. (History of the Carthaginians, from the Original Au- 
thorities.) Von Dr. W. Botticher. Svo. Berlin. ~ 1827. 


2. Religion der Karthager. (Religion of the Carthaginians.) 
Von Dr. F. Miinter. 4to, Copenhagen. 1821. 

3. Aristotelis de Politia Carthaginiensium, a F. G. Kluge. 8vo, 
Breslau. 1824. 

4, Die Entdeckungen der Carthager und Griechen auf dem At- 
lantischen Ocean. (The Discoveries of the Carthaginians and 


Greeks on the Atlantic Ocean.) Von Joachim Lelewel. 8vo. 
Berlin. 1831. 


In a late article on the third volume of Niebuhr’s Roman His- 
tory, we expressed our belief that had that illustrious man lived to 
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prepare that volume for the press, we should have found in it, 
preparatory to his narrative of the first Punic war, an inquiry into 
the origin, political constitution, and commerce of Carthage. We 
reasoned from analogy in supposing that such would be the case, 
for the invasions of Italy by the Gauls and by Pyrrhus are pre- 
ceded by highly interesting disquisitions on the Celts and the 
Epirotes. erp admirer of Niebuhr must feel deeply sensible 
of the loss we have sustained, for of him, if of any writer, it is 
true that nihil tetigit quod non ornavit, and truths which had lain 
unobserved for centuries in ancient authors, started into life at the 
touch of the Ithuriel spear of his powerful intellect. ‘To indulge, 
however, now in unavailing regret would be weak; better by far 
is it to inquire into what other writers have effected in their efforts 
to throw light on this rather obscure subject. 

With this view we propose to lay before our readers as clear 
an account as the limits to which we must necessarily confine 
ourselves will permit, of the Commerce, the Navigation and the 
Political State of the Carthaginians, and of their ancestors the 
Pheenicians, the great commercial people of the ancient world, 
and therefore the people who should possess the strongest attrac- 
tion for those who, like ourselves, pursue the same path, and have 
arrived at power and influence by the same means. Their history 
must necessarily be pregnant with instruction to us, and not 
merely an object of political curiosity, like that of the Assyrians 
and Persians. 

The History of the Carthaginians, by Dr. Botticher of Berlin, 
at the head of our list, is the latest work which we have on this 
subject. It may be regarded as a judicious and interesting nar- 
rative of the wars of the Carthaginians, from the time when they 
first appear in history to the ruin of their state. The Religion of 
the Carthaginians, by the late Dr. Miinter, Bishop of Zealand in 
Denmark, contains every thing which that distinguished scholar 
could collect on this little-known subject, and it would, we ap- 

rehend, be difficult to make any addition of importance to it. 

luge’s Commentary on the scanty notices of the Carthaginian 
constitution which occur in the Politics of Aristotle, is learned 
and ingenious, though on some points he may fail of giving per- 
fect satisfaction, The Discoveries of the Carthaginians and 
Greeks in the Atlantic Ocean is a translation from the Polish of 
J. Lelewel, and it excites our regret that the other valuable (as 
they must be) works of this author on the subject of ancient geo- 
graphy have not been made accessible by French or German trans- 
lations. In matters of this kind England is out of the question, 
but we could hope that the publishers of France or Germany 
might be able to give sufficient remuneration to induce one of 
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those excellent men, who by their noble but unwise and hopeless 
efforts against tyranny have lost their country, to undertake a 
translation of the works of Lelewel. The celebrated Ritter, who 
has added a preface to the little tract before us, speaks most 
favourably of the author’s other productions; and for our own 
part, what we have read has made us anxious for more of the 
same kind. 

To the works above enumerated must be added the Ideen, &c. 
of Heeren, the most agreeable, if not the most profound, of Ger- 
man writers on antiquity. We mean not by this to say that Heeren 
is not profound, for lucidity no more excludes depth than turbid- 
ness indicates its presence, and the reader will find, that though 
perfectly clear and comprehensible, he is by no means deficient in 
ability to discern the remote causes, connections and consequences 
of things. His work, we are happy to find, is now in a great 
measure accessible to the English reader, by the labours of Mr. 
Talboys of Oxford, who uniting in his own person the characters 
of translator, printer and publisher, reminds us of the days of the 
Aldi, the Manutii and the Stephani. 

Such are the best modern sources for our knowledge of the 
Phoenicians and their celebrated colony. Were it not for some 
valuable notices in the Hebrew prophets, the nature and extent 
of the Phcenician commerce would be to us an impenetrable 
secret; but with their important aid, combined with the scanty 
notices left us by the Greek writers, we are enabled to form a 
tolerably accurate idea of what it was. It is truly surprising to 
find, at a time so very remote as that of the flourishing period of 
Pheenician commerce, the extent of intercourse which must have 
prevailed among the different nations of the earth; but we are 
too apt to make the Greeks our standard, and, forgetting the 
ancient civilization of Asia, to fancy that advance had been slow 
and insignificant before they entered on the scene of action. 

The Pheenicians, as they were named by the Greeks, were a 
portion of the Arameic, or Syrian, race of mankind, inhabiting 
that part of Asia which is bounded by the Red Sea and Medi- 
terranean, extending eastwards to the ‘Tigris, and northwards to 
the mountains of Armenia. ‘The portion which had fallen to 
them was the long narrow strip of coast between Mount Libanus 
and the sea. Along this coast, and on the small islands close to 
it, lay their towns, each of which governed itself, its district and 
its villages, independently of the others. A loose kind of federa- 
tion subsisted among them, and they probably in general, though 
not always, combined for mutual defence. A hegemony, ot 
supremacy, was apparently exercised by the city which was the 
most powerful among them. This dignity belonged at first to 
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Sidon, and afterwards fell to Tyre. ‘The government of each city 
was monarchical and hereditary, but as they were _a commercial 
people, it hardly need be mentioned that it must have been 
limited, 

The limited extent of their territory must have early forced the 
Pheenicians to look to the sea as affording the means of subsist~- 
ence, and Libanus offered timber in abundance for the construc- 
tion of ships. ‘To inquire whence they derived their knowledge 
of naval architecture is needless; the origin of the arts is a ques- 
tion which will ever elude our sagacity; they have probably been 
invented over and over again, and mankind have borrowed much 
less from each other than we usually suppose, Assuming with 
many, that the Pheenicians discovered the art of ship-building, we 
surely are not warranted in asserting that the knowledge must 
have been transmitted from them to the remote East, ere the Chi- 
nese were able to construct their junks. Perhaps our own ances- 
tors of the North had learned to navigate their stormy seas before 
they ever heard of Pheenicians, Greeks or Romans. This, how- 
ever, is one of those points on which opinion ever will differ; it is 
enough on the present occasion for us to know that the Pheeni- 
cians, from a most remote period, navigated the waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

Like most other commercial people, says Heeren, the Pheeni- 
ciaus must have begun with piracy, that is, with land-piracy, like 
the ancient Northmen, landing and plundering the open towns 
and country. Though this rests on no strictly historical founda- 
tion, it is so natural that we do not feel disposed to reject it. We 
will only observe that the account of the kidnapping of Eumzus 
when a child, given in the Odyssey, does not lead to the inference 
of such being a general practice with the Phcenicians; though as 
they, like all other peoples of antiquity, dealt in slaves, they could 
probably no more resist the temptation of picking up one for 
nothing, even though he were the son of a king, than the virtue of 
a captain of one of our Bristol Guineamen, in the good old times 
of the African slave-trade, was adequate to similar self-denial. 
From this narrative, however, and from other parts of the Homeric 
poems, it is evident that as far back as our knowledge of Greece 
goes, the Pheenicians frequented its ports, and probably those of 
countries much more to the west, as traders with cargoes of toys 
and trinkets, manufactured metals, and cotton and woollen goods 
—pretty nearly the same kind of commodities as we ourselves ex- 
port at the present day. What the cargoes were which they took 
in return, we are not informed, but of course they must have been 
the natural productions of the soil, most probably, as we shall 
preseatly see, wine and oil. They possibly also purchased slaves, 
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but this is merely conjectural, for we know nothing of the social 
state in Greece in early times, anterior to the Theban and Trojan 
wars: unless it were belligerent, there could have been no slaves 
to sell, 

The Pheenicians were a manufacturing people. Their terri- 
tory being extremely limited, they must “consequently have very 

early felt the evil of excessive population: of necessity then they 
must have been a colonizing people. The island of Cyprus, 
whigh lay opposite to them, must have at once attracted their 
attention with this view, and we find in fact that it was soon to 
them what in modern times Corsica was to the Genoese. It was 
not long before they extended their colonies to the very extreme 
west along the Mediterranean; but, as appears to us, it is an ex- 
tremely doubtful question if their plantatious were directed north- 
wards, if they made any settlements on the isles and coasts of the 
/Egean and Euxine. Here we know we shall have all the blind 
worshippers of antiquity against us, and we shall be told at once 
of Cadmus, of Europa, and of Theseus; tradition, mythology and 
etymology will forthwith be set in array against us, Let us, how- 
ever, examine the matter a little. 

A colony of Pheenicians, we are told, came and settled in the 
rich inland valley of Boeotia, where they built the city of Thebes 
about 1500 years before the Christian era, that is, more than 
1000 years before the time of the earliest writer who gives us an 
account of it, and 600 or 700 years before the time of Homer 
and Hesiod, who, if they had known anything of the Phoenician 
origin of Thebes, could hardly have failed to notice it. ‘To coun- 
terbalance this silence of the poets, the proofs ought to be strong 
and cogent, more especially when we recollect that this is the © 
only instance of the Phoenicians establishing a colony inland, 
their usual and prudent practice being to settle on islands, or the 
coast. This last circumstance has been well observed by Heeren, 
who in proving that Seville could not have been the city of Tar- 
tessus, the oldest probably of the Pheenician colonies in Spain, 
says, “ it is almost inconceivable that they should have founded 
it so far inland, and at such a distance from the coast.” Yet 
Hispalis, or Seville, was on the Beetis, and was near the mines 
which the Phoenicians are said to have worked; and this same 
Heeren makes no doubt at all of the colony in Beeotia, away from 
the sea, without a navigable river, and with no mines in its vici- 
nity. What, we may ask, could have induced a prudent people 
like the Pheenicians to settle there? for we suppose we shall not 
be required to believe the tale of Cadmus’s search after his sister. 
And what are the proofs? Why, forsooth, there is tradition, which 
cannot be traced beyond the fifth century before our era; so that 
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we have just as good reason to believe in the coming of a Trojan 
colony to Britain, as narrated from tradition by our Jeffrey of 
Monmouth: there was an Apollo Ismenius worshipped at Thebes, 
and Esmiin appears to have been the name of a deity‘of the 
Pheenicians, answering to the Aisculapius of the Greeks. Fur- 
ther, the sea-goddess Ino Leucothea is by Homer called the 
daughter of Cadmus, (he does not say who Cadmus himself was,) 
and this, it is said, indicates a mythology of a sea-faring people. 
Now what do these all amount to? Literally, as far as we can 
see, to nothing, for resemblance of names is the most fallacious 
of all guides. Finally, in the language, religion, social institu- 
tions and manners of the people of Beeotia, there did not appear 
the slightest trace of an Asiatic origin, and these are always sure 
to be effected by an intermixture of population. 

The Pheenicians, we are further told, had possessed nearly all 
the isles of the Aigean, till they were driven out of them by the 
Corians. The authorities on which we are required to give our 
assent to this are the aforesaid tradition of more than 1000 years, 
the etymological devices of Bochart, and some fancied traces of 
Pheenician temples and modes of worship. These we hold to be 
all nought; and the proofs of their haying entered the Hellespont, 
and founded Pronectus in the Propontis, and Bythinium im the 
Euxine, rest on, if possible, a feebler foundation. The proofs 
of their having settled on the isle of Cythera, off the coast of La- 
conia, and on that of Thasus, adjoining the coast of Thrace, are 
somewhat stronger, and deserve some consideration. 

On the island of Cythera was a temple of the goddess Aphro- 
dité, who, there is good reason to suppose, was the same with the 
Syrian Astarte; and as the Pheenicians, as. we shall presently see, 
certainly did trade with Laconia, it is by no means improbable 
that they had a factory in the inlet of Cythera. In the island of 
Thasus, and on the opposite coast of Thrace, were gold-mines. 
Herodotus says that those of the island were first opened by the 
Pheenicians, and he also remarks that there was a temple there of 
the Tyrian Hercules. On this last circumstance we confess we 
are not disposed to lay much stress, for Herodotus, honest and 
trustworthy as he is, was so infatuated on the subject of Asiatic 
and Egyptian influence on Greece, and so easily caught by slight 
resemblances, that we should be very cautious how we put faith 
in such assertions as this. He who could believe that the Pelas- 
gian oracle of Dodona had an Egyptian origin, could very easily 
take a Pelasgian Temple of the Sun for one of the Tyrian Mel- 
carth. As to the mines, we very much doubt if the Phoenicians, 
who do not seem to have had any mines of their own, possessed 
the art of working those of other countries, The Spaniards who 
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conquered Mexico and Peru were previously well used to mining 
operations at home; and almost every race of men, except the 
American aborigines, who have mines, ‘seem to have discovered 
the art of working them, without having received instruction in it 
from abroad, Is it not strange, by the way, if the Phcenicians 
were such expert miners as they are said to have been, and had 
a colony in the very heart of Greece, that the silver-mines of 
Laurium in Attica, the copper-mines of Eubcea, and the iron- 
mines of Laconia, should have eluded their commercial vision? 
On the whole, we feel strongly disposed to believe that the Pheeni- 
cians never made any settlement of importance in this part of the 
Mediterranean, 

It has never been maintained that they settled in Italy, and if 
they had settlements in Greece and Sicily, it is somewhat strange 
that they should have neglected this fertile land, abounding in all 
the choicest productions of nature. For the fact of their having 
colonized Sicily, we have only the testimony of Thucydides; and 
when we recollect how long before the time of that historian the 
Carthaginians had been powerful in Sicily, and how constantly they 
and the Pheenicians were confounded, we may justly hesitate be- 
fore we give our assent to the assertion of the sctilenndii of the 
latter people in this island. Heeren regards Sicily and Sardinia 
(where they are also said to have settled) as a sort of Cape of 
Good Hope for them in their voyages to Spain, but as they only 
visited the south of that country, Sardinia, we fancy, lay some- 
what out of their course, and we require some stronger proof than 
any we have yet seen of their having settled a colony in it. 

The undoubted theatre of Phcenician colonization was the 
north coast of Africa; and here too it seems strange that the fertile 
region about Cyrene should not have attracted them. The part 
they did select (Carthage and its vicinity) was no doubt just as 
fertile, but was at a much greater distance. It is, however, by 
no means improbable that they had visited and opened a trade 
with Spain before they made any settlement on the African coast. 
How they first came by their knowledge of Spain is a question 
by no means easy to answer positively. Was it found in a 
voyage of discovery, such as we know they and their descendants 
of Carthage were in the habit of making? Or was the first Phoe- 
nician ship, like the first Grecian one, carried thither by the vio- 
lence of a tempest? It must have been in one of these two ways, 
and it would be curious enough if the Mexico of the old world, 
like that of the new, was found in a voyage of discovery, and that 
the Phcenicians should have landed in very nearly the same place 
that Columbus sailed from. At all events, we have sufficient 
evidence that the Pheenicians traded to Spain more than 1000 
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years before our eras The Tarshish of Scripture is beyond ques- 
tion the Tartessus of the Greek writers, and we think Heeren is 
right in supposing that, like the West Indies, it was a name of in- 
definite extent, inclusive of all the rich country in the West, just 
as Ophir signified the rich East country. 

Tradition, it is said, told that when the Pheenicians first visited 
Spain, they found the silver there in such plenty that all the 
domestic utensils of the inhabitants were made of it, and they not 
merely loaded their ships with it, but casting away all their tools 
and utensils, and even their anchors, they made them all of silver 
‘in order to bring home as much as possible of the precious com- 
modity. They speedily established a colony on the island of 
Gades, and others at Malaga and other places along the coast, and 
set about working the silver mines. Whether they wrought them 
solely by imported slaves, or whether they made slaves of the [be- 
rians themselves for this purpose, is what Heeren will not take up- 
on him to decide. He thinks, however, that the aborigines could 
hardly have escaped this wretched fate. Now we think quite the 
contrary; the authority on which Mr. Heeren rests is that of Dio- 
dorus, who evidently could only have been acquainted with the Car- 
thaginian times. We must recollect that the Iberians were not 
Mexicans or Peruvians, but one of the boldest and most inde- 
pendent races of men; that the Turditanians, that portion of 
them which inhabited Beetia, the part of the country in question, 
were far advanced in civilization; and farther, that the Pheenicians 
never were a conqueriug people, and never possessed a large 
military force. We should ourselves, we apprehend, find it 
rather a hazardous experiment to attempt to make slaves of our 
Hindoo subjects. Moreover, when about the year 640 B.C. 
Colceus, the Samian, was driven by a storm to Tartessus, and 
returned with a rich cargo, the inhabitants appear to have been 
perfectly independent; and Arganthonius, the wealthy king of 
that country in the time of Cyrus, a century later, who invited the 
Phoceeans to settle there, could hardly have been a vassal of the 
Pheenicians. ‘The probability would seem to be, that the [berians 
wrought their own gold, silver and iron mines, and that the Phee- 
nician settlements on the coast were similar to our own original 
factories on the coasts of Bengal and Coromandel. Here they 
exchanged the products of the East and their own manufactures 
for the metals, wool and fruits of Spain. It was not they, but 
the Carthaginians, who set us the example, and as appears to us 
the bad one, of becoming rulers instead of simple traders. 

Among the articles brought from the West by the Pheenicians are 
reckoned tin and amber. Hence it has been inferred that their 
ships visited the British Isles and the coast of Prussia. That 
tin was early known to the Greeks, admits of no doubt, and it is 
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perhaps equally certain that the Zsxrpov of Homer is amber; but 
xaccirepov, the name of the former, seems to have come from India, 
and the metal itself, for which there could hardly have been any 
extraordinary demand in those days, was to be found in Spain. 
As to the amber, supposing it to have come from the Baltic, it is 
simpler to suppose a land traffic than to assert that Pheenician 
ships coasted the Bay of Biscay 3,000 years ago. We shall, 
however, examine this matter farther when we come to speak of 
the discoveries of the Carthaginians. 

It is very doubtful whether the Phoenicians had any settlements 
on the west coast of Africa. Hanno certainly found none there, 
but it does not by any means follow from this that there never 
had been any. We however think that in such case they would 
not have been neglected by the Carthaginians. 

Is it true that the Phcenicians circumnavigated Africa? The 
account of the fleet which, at the command of Necho, king of 
Egypt, sailed from the Red Sea and returned by the straits of 
Gades, which is given by Herodotus, is well known, and the very 
circumstance which kept him from giving full credit to it, namely, 
that as they sailed in one part of their course they had the sun 
on the right hand or to the north, has induced many modern in- 
quirers to give belief to it. Opinions are, however, greatly 
divided on the subject. Among the believers the principal 
are Rennel, Heeren, Larcher, to whom we think we may add 
Ukert; the leading sceptics are Mannert and Gosselin, under 
whose banner we also find marching Mr. Cooley, the able author 
of the History of Maritime and Inland Discovery. We confess 
that we ourselves feel disposed to join the band of the faithful on 
this occasion, though we think we have already given sufficient 
proof that we are not particularly light of belief. 

The chief arguments against the voyage are these: it is merely 
a popular tradition; it is not likely that a king of Egypt should 
have formed such a plan; the time (upwards of two years) was 
not sufficient; the perils of the voyage were too great; and it led 
to no result of any importance. To these objections itis replied : 
that a popular tradition is not necessarily false, and there is no 
ground for saying that Herodotus had no better authority than 
popular tradition ; that Necho was the very person most likely to 
have patronized such an undertaking, he being a monarch of great 
enterprise, who had built fleets on the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, which he attempted to unite by a canal. He therefore 
must have had Pheenicians in his service, and these people, who 
were probably well acquainted with the east coast of Africa to an 
extent southwards beyond what we are aware of, may have been 
led by a comparison of the straits of Gades and Babelmandeb, 
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and other circumstances with which we are unacquainted, to pro- 
pose, like Columbus to the king of Portugal, an attempt to as- 
certain the truth of the theory they had formed of the insularity 
of Africa. As to the objection that this voyage led to no conse- 
quences of importance, it falls away when we recollect the calami- 
ties which the arms of Nebuchadnezzar shortly afterwards inflicted 
on both Tyre and Egypt. 

The most valid objection is, the difficulties of the voyage and 
the shortness of the time. Yet here also a satisfactory answer 
has, we think, been given. Rennel has shown that the winds and 
currents were all in their favour, supposing them to have left the 
Red Sea in the end of October or beginning of November with 
the southern monsoon, by which means they would have reached 
the southern tropic by the following January, that is, in the middle 
of the antarctic summer, the very best season for getting round 
the Cape. Abundance of time would then remain for them to 
coast the west side of the African continent. ‘The circumstance 
of their landing to sow and reap corn for their provision, also 
indicates a previous knowledge of the rapidity of vegetation in 
southern latitudes, and if we suppose them to have done so only 
on the west coast, they probably found islands or a part of the 
coast uninhabited, or the negroes as mild and peaceful as they 
appeared afterwards to the Portuguese. It has been objected 
that it took Martin Behaim, “ with all appliances and means to 
boot,” nineteen months to get from Portugal to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and that therefore the Phoenicians must have taken a much 
longer time to go over the same space. But here we may 
observe, that the winds and currents which were adverse to him 
were in their favour, that those who are used to coasting voyages 
know best how to overcome the difficulties of them,—that Vasco 
da Gama went from Portugal to India in ten months, and that 
in the year 1539, Diego Botelho and five more came in a decked 
boat only fourteen feet long and eight broad, from Goa to Lisbon 
in nine months. Mr. Cooley’s remark, that Herodotus, whose 
geographical knowledge reached beyond Syene, must have known 
that to those below the tropic the sun must have appeared a part 
of the year to the north, and that consequently the fabrication of 
that circumstance in an imaginary voyage was easy, does not 
seem to us to have much force. If Herodotus had that know- 
ledge, that circumstance surely would not have appeared so 
utterly improbable in his eyes... On the whole, we think it likely 
that the voyage was really performed, but it would be the height 
of dogmatism to be very confident in such a matter. 

Such appears to have been the extent and nature of the Pheeni- 
cian commerce in the West, Were it not for the sacred books 
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of their neighbours and friends, the people of Israel, we should 
remain almost totally in the dark respecting their Asiatic traffic 
and its extent ; but here fortunately some most valuable notices 
have been preserved, which we shall now consider. 

The prophet Ezechiel, when announcing the punishment of the 
Tyrians by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, gives a most co- 
pious and accurate account of all the countries and peoples with 
which they had commercial relations, or whom they employed in 
their service, and from the twenty-seventh chapter of that prophet, 
combined with some other passages of Scripture, we may collect 
as follows: 

The Tyrians, who were at that time the head of the Pheenician 
federation, as having a limited territory and a manufacturing po- 
pulation, like the Carthaginians, and like Florence and other 
Italian republics of the middle ages, had foreign troops in their 
pay, and drew their chief supplies of provisions from other coun- 
tries. The Persians, the Lydians, the Lybians, the people of the 
Pheenician isle of Aradus, and another people named the Gam- 
madim, are enumerated as supplying the mercenary troops which 
garrisoned Tyre. The people of Aradus and Sidon were em- 
ployed as rowers in their ships, the Tyrians reserving to them- 
selves the more honourable office of pilots. Corn and honey, 
oil and balm, came to Tyre from Judah and Israel, who took in 
return the T'yrian manufactures; this necessity which they were 
of to each other is probably the reason why we hear of no wars 
between the Israelites and the Tyrians. From Damascus, which 
probably like itself was the head of a federation, Tyre received 
in like manner, in exchange for manufactures, wine of Helbon, 
(Aleppo) and the fine wool for which that part of Syria was long 
famous. ‘The cypresses or fir-trees of Mount Hermon, the oaks 
of Bashan (east of the Jordan), the cedars of Lebanon, the box- 
wood of Cyprus, were conveyed to the dock-yards of Tyre for 
building their ships. It would appear that they imported their 
sail-cloth from Egypt and from Greece. 

From Tarshish, i.e. Spain, according to the prophet, the Ty- 
rians imported silver, iron, tin, and lead ; from the isles of Elisha 
they got a coarse kind of blue and purple sail-cloth, which they 
used for awnings in their ships. By these isles of Elisha is rightly, 
we think, understood the Peloponnesus, where the shell-fish which 
yielded the purple dye was found abundantly on the coast of La- 
conia. Elis, it is observed, may have given the name Elisha, but 
to us it appears more likely that it came from Hellas, which was 
in use in the time of the prophet, and we afterwards find him 


using Javan (pr. Yawan) for lonia, or the colonies on the coast 
of Asia. 
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‘0 Dhtetradesto. Bey ptewas entirely overland. »>TherdPheeniarans 
Caivied thither principallyowine, ani avticle which that conntey did 
Hot produce, and took au returiy cotton and. linen! goods, and! pet- 

‘litips (for we ean only conjecture ‘it) the articles which ‘the caravatis 
‘front’ the most remote times: brought. thither:from the! imterior) Of 
‘Africae 7) oe booth bb 

JoWrouglit iron; spices (among which the cinnamon occupies.a 
‘chiéf place), ivory, ebony, gold and precious stones, are the chief 
atti¢les Owhich came ‘to. Tyre from the east of Arabia ;;and ds 
‘word of these are peculiar to India, and -others: are found: most 
‘abundantly'in Ethiopia, it is probable that the. Arabs navigated 
‘the Indian ocean from the most remote ages. These goods-were 
'brotight over land to the coast of the Mediterranean, and-exchanged 
‘hete’ with the Tyrians for the articles of Phoenician manufacture 
atid for the silver of Spain. There were two mainroutes by whieh 
‘these ‘caravans travelled: one leading to the shores of the Rersian 
‘Gulf; the other to the south coast of Yemen or Arabia Felix. 
‘@atavans; formed of the tribes of the desert, conveyed «the. prb- 
“duets of India, thiopia, and Yemen, either ontheir.own account, 
‘Oru that of the merchants of Tyre, to the Philistine cities, such 
"as Gath and Ascalon, on the coast of the Mediterranean, whence 
“thiey'were brought by sea to Tyre. This share in a lucrative com- 
emerce'imay account for the power of so small a nation as. the 
‘Philistines; and the Edomites (who owned the whole country 
“fronr'the borders of Judea to the Red Sea, on which they bad two 
“ports must also have had a large share in it. When this last 

people were conquered by the Israelites, the king of Israel, .in 
»eonjanction with his Tyrian allies, fitted out a fleet in these ports, 
“Which we have every reason to suppose traded to the coast of 

(Malabar, atleast to the east-coast of Africa. These ports were 
fést'\in the. political troubles which succeeded to the reign of 
'ki# Solomon, and a future attempt to revive this trade proved a 
‘faite. “We have therefore no reason to suppose that the ‘Ty- 
“ans were inthe habit of navigating the Red Sea. 

_ On the other hand, there is every ground for believing that this 
‘éntérprising people carried on a direct trade with India by means 
(oP thé! Pérsian Gulf.: Herodotus mentions a tradition,. accord- 
*fi¢"t6'whicl’ their original seats were in that neighbourhood -and 
*thotigh this tradition may be little worthy of credit in itself, it 
‘“$€em8'"tO show that their connexion with that region must have 
“speen am intimate one. They were the merchants of Dedan, who, 
“Aebofditig ‘to the prophet Ezechiel, brought the ivory and the 
ehdiiy' to" Tyre ; and there can be no doubt of this being the 
leplde fidw’ called Dadan or the Arabian side of the Persian 
Gulf!’ “Another prophet’ (Isarau, xxi. 13—15.) shows that ‘the 
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caravans from Dedan to Tyre came through the Nigid, as one of 
the most fruitful parts of Arabia is named. It admits of little 
doubt that the Phoenicians had settlements on some islands in the 
Persian Gulf, two of which are named Tylus (or Tyrus) and 
Aradus, whose inhabitants, according to Strabo, (and we might 
add, Herodotus) maintained that the Pheenicians derived their 
origin from them. The reverse, however, is so much more likely 
to be the truth, that we may assume it at once without hesitation. 
Like the moderns, the Pheenicians were in the habit of giving 
old names to new settlements. There is every reason to suppose 
these to have been the Baharein Islands; and as Tylus produced 
a species of timber (which from the description must have been 
the teak-wood) admirably calculated for ship-building, while all 
the coast of the gulf and the Babylonian states were utterly 
destitute of large timber, and consequently naval architecture was 
probably in a low condition there, it is by no means unlikely that 
there had been a commercial treaty between the Pheenicians and 
Babylonians, as there was between them and the Israelites when 
these last got ports in the Arabian Gulf; and that it was at the in- 
vitation of the Babylonians that the Phcenicians settled on these 
islands, where they built ships, in which they navigated the Indian 
Ocean, perhaps bringing pearls direct from Cape Comorin and 
cinnamon from Ceylon. A part of these Indian commodities 
went up the Euphrates to Babylon, whence they were distributed 
through Persia and Asia Minor; the remainder was conveyed 
to Pheenicia by the route we have described, and there sold to the 
neighbouring peoples, or exported to the west. 

Though it is very slightly mentioned, there must have existed 
an active commerce between Pheenicia and Babylon. The cara- 
van route was evidently along the valley of Hollow Syria by Baal- 
bek, and thence to Tadmor or Palmyra. When it is said in the 
Bible that king Solomon built these cities, the meaning evidently 
is that he repaired, enlarged and strengthened them;—a frequent 
sense of the Hebrew word. .They must have existed long before 
his reign. 

The eastern branch of the Phcenician trade took its course north- 
wards; “ Javan, Tubal and Meshech were thy merchants: they 
traded the persons of men and vessels of brass in thy markets. 
They of the house of Togarmah traded in thy fairs with horses, 
and horsemen and mules.” By Javan is meant the lonians, and 
Tubal and Meshech have been always understood to be the Tiba- 
rini and Moschi, who dwelt on the Euxine and Caucasus, north 
of Armenia, which last country is Togarmah. From the three 
first came slaves and wrought copper; and who knows not that 
Georgia and Circassia are at this very hour famous for the slave 
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trade? Cappadocia and the country south of the Euxine furnished 
slaves in such abundance formerly, that they were sold at four 
drachmas a-head ; and the Greeks who were settled north of the 
Euxine purchased abundance of slaves from the Scythians. We 
understand by Javan in this place chiefly the Melesian colonies 
(who were Ionians) in the Black Sea, for the prophet always puts 
together those who dwelt near each other. ‘The whole passage 
(xxvii, 5—25) is remarkable for accuracy and for correct know- 
ledge. Copper abounds at the present day in those countries, 
and the vessels made of it there are in great request. Armenia 
was renowned for its breed of horses, and there were bred the 
Nigeean horses, of which the satrap of that province annually sent 
20,000 of the foals to the king of Persia. We may observe that 
by the word which is rendered horsemen some eminent critics un- 
derstand war-horses, or state-horses, that is, these Niscean horses. 

We thus ascertain, on authority not to be disputed, the extent 
of the Pheenician commerce in the seventh century before our era. 
A small people, inhabiting a narrow strip of sea-coast, who were 
obliged to import the greater part of their food from the neigh- 
bouring countries, had extended their commercial relations over 
the greater part of the then known world! Their ships visited 
Spain and the Atlantic on the one side, on the other all the coasts 
of the Indian Ocean, and their caravans annually repaired to the 
Persian and Arabian Gulfs, and to the Black Sea. It is not 
impossible that mediately or immediately through them the pro- 
ductions of India reached the shores of the Baltic and the interior 
of Africa, and vice versd. And this probably more than 3,000 
years ago! 

As in commercial dealings nothing is to be had without an 
equivalent, let theorists talk as they may of balances of trade, the 
Paipuicians must have had natural productions of their own 
country, or have been able to add a value to those of others by 
skill and industry,—in other words, they must either have had raw 
produce or manufactures to export. The trade in the former 
could have been very slight, as we only read of their supplying 
king Solomon with timber for his stately buildings at Jerusalem; 
in the latter it was very considerable. All the glass, for instance, 
used in the ancient world, came from Pheenicia, where alone the 
sand fit for that manufacture was found. For window-glass there 
could have been no great demand, but for drinking and for looking- 
glasses the demand was probably extensive. Sidon was in this 
respect the Venice of the old world. Ornaments in gold, silver, 
ivory, ebony, amber and other metals and substances, must have 
been manufactured in large quantities by the Phcenicians, who 
probably supplied all the countries round them with these articles. 
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The prophet Isaiah gives a formidable list of the trinkets and of 
naments worn by the haughty dames of Judah in his time; and 
female luxury could not have been inferior at Damascus and 
other large towns of Syria. In the Odyssey of Homer we find 
the Pheenicians visiting the ports of the Greeks with cargoes of 
female ornaments, and taking in articles of consumption (6loroy), 
probably wine, oil and corn, in return. It is not unlikely that the 
Pheenicians also manufactured the ignoble metals which. they im- 
ported from other countries, But the great staples of Phcenitia 
were the linen, cotton and woollen cloths, to which, from the abun- 
dant supply of the murices of the very best quality yielded by the 
sea of their coast, they were enabled to give a splendour and a 
variety of colour which no other people could imitate. ‘The taste 
for the Tyrian cloths of all kinds prevailed extensively, and we. 
can set no limits to the distance to which they may have been con- 
veyed and exchanged for the natural and artificial productions of 
other regions, 

The Pheenicians were then a manufacturing and a trading 
people, depending on others for their subsistence, in some points 
resembling ourselves, in others more like the Dutch, The pro- 
sperity of such a people could not be everlasting, and it is interést- 
ing to examine into the causes of their decline. 

It is probable that the increase of the wealth and power of Car- 
thage was in some degree prejudicial to the parent state, as the 
trade of Spain must have fallen in a great measure into the hands 
of the former. In such case, it is likely that the Phoenicians must 
have had to pay dearer for its productions than heretofore, and 
perhaps as Carthage and the other colonies were manufacturers 
also, the demand for the Pheenician goods decreased. It is also. 
supposed that the Phcenicians must have suffered by the planting, 
of the Grecian colonies on the coast of Asia Minor, as these also 
manufactured to a great extent, and, it is almost certain, traded, 
directly by means of caravans with Kapsacus on the Euphrates, 
to which place the goods of Babylon and India were brought up 
the river. We doubt, however, if they interfered much with the 
Pheenicians, as their trade took chiefly a northerly direction, éx- 
tending into Tartary, and perhaps to China. The settlement of 
the Greeks in Egypt, however, must have been positively injurious 
to them, as the wine trade of that country, of which they appear 
previously to have had the ae ad must have been now in a 
great measure carried on by the Greeks in their own bottoms; and’ 
perhaps this is the true reason of the hostility which the Pheeni.. 
cians ate said to have evinced to the Greeks in the time of the, 
Persian war. It is remarkable enough that in the accounts which: 
we have of the trade of Athens and Corinth io mention is made 
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_of,any.,with the, Phoenicians. Perhaps their chief commerce was 
with the; colonies,in Asia. . From the Hebrew prophet it appears 
that they, traded with the Ionians (of Asia) and with the people of 
the, Peloponnesus. , 
-olck he jrivalry above noticed could, however, have but slightly 
affected the prosperity of the Pheenicians. The real cause, of 
their, decline was the commotions that took place in Western Asia, 
which caused the downfal of so many states; for independent 
ofitates, are always better customers to a manufacturing people 
than;those which are under the yoke of foreigners. While the 
okingdoms of Israel, Judah, Damascus and others flourished, the 
-demand, for the Phoenician manufactures must have been far 
»gveater than after they became subject to the monarchs of Babylon 
and Persia, Let any one, for example, compare Judah under 
her kings with Judah after the return from the Captivity, The 
yery circumstance of there being no court must have made a great 
difference to those who supplied them with luxuries. The con- 
quest, and reduction to provinces of Babylonia and Egypt by the 
Fenian monarch, must have greatly affected the Phoenician com- 
»merce; but it was the foundation of Alexandria by the Mace- 
}donian conqueror that was the ruin of the trade of both Pheenicia 
and Babylon, just as the discovery of the passage to India by the 
, Cape ruined, in a great measure, Bagdad, Alexandria and Venice 
srttheTyre of the Middle Ages. From that time the decline of 
othe ‘prosperity of the towns on the coasts of Phoenicia was rapid 
.-ahd, irremediable. 


} 


‘geErom. Tyre aud Sidon we will now turn westwards, and take a 

yaurvey,of their powerful colony on the coast of Africa. Here the 
* Greek and, Latin writers will be our guides, in lieu of the Hebrew 
prophets, the absence of whose minuteness we shall, however, 
:ohaye,some reason to regret. 

«it Military colonies, like those of the Romans and the Russians, 
hawere,anknown to the Greeks and the Pheenicians of the early 
‘igages,,and the colonies which they founded were either pure com- 

mercial factories on the coasts (or on small islands adjacent to 
eflaem), of a country, a trade with which they found to be lucrative. 
io Such were the Phoenician colonies on the coast of Spain, those 

of the Greeks on the north coast of the Euxine, and our own first 
settlements in Bengal and Coromandel. Others were produced 
»olby; excess of, population, or by civil commotions, in which the 
, | mporsted, party, retired and went in quest of new abodes. From 
ytlese causes; derived their, origin the Grecian colonies of Italy, 
Sicily.and Asia Minor, and some of the English colonies in 
North America. The'same causes produced the same effects in 
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the large towns of Pheenicia. These, as we have seen, were 
manufacturing towns, of which, consequently, the’ populatioit was 
dense and turbulent, and, to use a figure whith'is' now béconie’a 
favourite one, it was necessary that the constitution ‘should Wave 
some safety-valve tocarry off the superabundant’ political vapour. 
Happily for the Phoenician towns, their size was such’ that éolo- 
nization was an adequate remedy. They appear to have’ directéd 
the stream first on their own territory, which gradually beeattie 
covered with manufacturing towns and villages, like’ the ‘Heigh- 
bourhood of Coventry and Manchester, and then turned it*té°the 
north coast of Africa—the great theatre of their colonizatio#i! “! 

Carthage, however, their most powerful settlement; accordiig 
to a tradition the truth of which we see no reason to doubt; was 
not founded from commercial or political motives. “It owed its 
origin to the crime of a king of Tyre, who murdered his brother- 
in-law, a man of consequence and priest of Melcarth, or Hercilés, 
the national God, for his wealth, or on account of the influence 
which he possessed in the state. A large portion of the'imbhubit- 
ants of Tyre of all ranks determined to remove ‘from ‘a'eity’sub- 
ject to a ruthless tyrant, and placing Elissa, the widow of the 
murdered man, at their head, they left the place and" sailed for 
Africa. They landed. in the bay in which Tuneta (‘Tutis) and 
Utica already lay, and having fixed on a tongue ‘of Jdad which 
runs out into it, they agreed to pay an annual rent or’ ‘tribute for 
it to the Lybians, the original owners of the soil.’''Hevé!they 
built a fort which they probably named Betzura, i. e. the ‘Castle, 
but of which the Greeks made Byrsa; and as this word siguifies, 
in their language, an ox-hide, they invented the well-known tale 
of the manner in which the Tyrian queen took’ in ‘the‘tnshspi- 
cious Africans—a tale, by the way, which seems to have’ gone 
round the world; for, as has been noticed in ‘a former articlé,* 
Hassan Sabah, the chief of the Assassins, is thus said to have'ac- 
quired the hill-fort of Alamoot. The Persians say that we got 
Calcutta in this way; our own tradition avers that it was ‘thus that 
Hengist and Horsa got a settlement in the Isle of ‘Thanet}sand 
we think we have read somewhere that this was the modé‘in*which 
one of our colonies‘in New England obtained their-lanéd ofthe 
Indians. It is thus that the legends of one country are'‘trais- 
ferred to another, or that similat fictions sprig: wp’ in’ iret 
regions, a ore 

‘It is remarkable that, though Utica and Tunis were'so/ dose 
to Carthage, the one being only five, the Uther abotit “sever miles 
from its walls, they always remained independent, Carthayeownly 
exercising the hegemony or supremacy. Ft would’ sedi to°Have 

hae stow 


* See Vol. I. psi458, mink dino4 
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been the Pheenician policy to respect the rights of all independent 
Pheenician states. As Carthage increased in power, she first 
sought to free herself from tribute to the Lybians; she then suc- 
ceeded in making them her subjects, and eventually extended her 
dominion through the interior eastward as far as the confines of 
the Greek state of Cyrene. But ere we trace the extent of her 
dominion and her commerce, we will stop to take a view of her 
government and institutions. 

The government of Carthage, which claimed the admiration of 
Aristotle, was one of the wisest and best-constituted in all anti- 
quity. The philosopher compares its constitution with those of 

rete and Sparta, and gives, as a proof of its goodness, the fact 
that, down to his time, though it was a state of such extended 
commerce and with so large a town population, it had never been 
subject to popular commotions, or afflicted with the scourge of 
tyranny. In effect, the constitution of Carthage was an aristocracy 
of birth and hereditary wealth, with a democratic element, subor- 
dinate but effective—the very form which is best calculated for 
permanence. Hence there was a moderation in the Carthaginian 
policy, an absence of the lust of conquest, and a steadiness in the 
adherence to plans which had been maturely weighed and adopted, 
which we should vainly seek in a democracy. Compare, for in- 
stance, Athens and Carthage. We are now speaking of this state 
in its best times; circumstances afterwards compelled it to change 
its chaxacter. 

As it was the general practice of antiquity for colonies to retain 
the. constitution of the parent-state, we may suppose that, as the 
legend of Dido shows, the first constitution of Carthage was a 
meunarchy like that of Pheenicia. History does not inform us 
how. the change was brought about; but we find it afterwards 
such as Aristotle describes it. The government was in the hands 
not so. much of a hereditary nobility, ike the Roman patricians 
amd the Venetian nobili, as of the optimates, or families of greatest 
wealth and influence. From these all the magistrates and public 
officers were selected, but they received no salaries, and they were 
either chosen directly by the people, or were nominated by the 
senate and approved of by the people, it is doubtful which; per- 
haps. the expression of Aristotle, that in his time the chief offices 
in, Carthage were purchased, might incline us to think that the 
former was the mode of election. He says, that in the choice of 
the magistrates the qualities considered were their wealth, virtue 
and popularity (2j40r), which he regards as a proof of the consti- 
tution being aristocratic, and which we think also proves the 
power of the people in the elections. Another important privi- 
lege which the people possessed was, that whenever the executive 
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and the senate disagreed on any point, the matter was brought 
before the people, whose decision was conclusive; and on 

occasion every one who pleased could speak and give his opinion 
on the subject. This last was a privilege, we believe, enjoyed 
by the people in no other aristocracy of antiquity. 

‘There was no such thing as a free state without a senate known 
to the ancients. Indeed it is difficult even to conceive a perma~ 
nent free state without it. The Carthaginian senate resembled 
those of Rome and Sparta; but we are completely in the dark as 
to its numbers, and the mode of obtaining admission into 7 
Various notices, however, conspire to prove that the number of 
members must have been considerable, and the very mature of 
an aristocracy proves that the seats in it must have beew for hife. 
lt is probable that all the optimates, as such, were members of 
it, and that as new families acquired wealth and consideration 
they got seats in it, perhaps in consequence of having been chosen 
to fill some of the public offices. 

But besides this great senate, there was a smaller body, a kind 
of committee, selected from it, which perhaps bore to it a relation 
not unlike what the cabinet council does to the privy council with 
ourselves. Aristotle, in one place, speaks of a board of one 
hundred and four persons, which resembled the Ephorate at 
Sparta, (but was better regulated, as any Spartan might be an 
Ephor,) while only persons of the greatest worth were eligible at 
Carthage. Niebuhr sees in these one hundred and four a relation 
to the weeks of the year, as in the twenty-eight of the Spartan 
Gerusia, with the two kings, he finds a reference to the numbet 
of the days of the month. Hence it might appear that he re- 
garded these one hundred and four as a Gerusia, a name which, 
in fact, is given to them by the accurate Polybius, who exp 
distinguishes them from the senate (cdyxAyros), as do also Livy 
and the other writers. But we also read of a magistracy of one 
hundred men, and a question then arises, were the two boards 
the same or not? 

It is the opinion of Kluge, that the magistracies of the one hun- 
dred and of the one hundred and four, were perfectly distinct 
from each other; and he will not allow that so accurate a writer 
as the Stagyrite, and one so studious of conciseness, would have 
spoken in one place of one hundred and four, and in another of 
only one hundred, if there was not a real difference. He con- 
ceives that the former were a magistracy which had existed’ for @ 
long time in the state, for trying the various causes, both’ public 
and private, which must of necessity have arisen in so commeretat 
and so populous a city as Carthage; the latter he thinks, in con- 
formity with the generality of writers, was instituted at the time 
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when the power and influence of the house of Mago began ta:be 
viewed as dangerous to the republic. Their business. was. to 
examine into the conduct of the generals on their returm: froma 
command, and ito punish them if they had done any thing tending 
to the injury of the state. It was this body which afterwards 
became, like the Spartan Ephors, the tyrants of the republic. 
As it is the board of one hundred and four that Aristotle compares 
with the Ephors, it seems most probable that the one hundred, 
and the one hundred and four were all the same, the real number 
being one hundred and four, the round hundred being employed 
for shortness. Both Heeren and Botticher take this view of the 
case, and we feel disposed to regard it as the most correct. 

At the head cf the state were magistrates named Suffetes, 1. \e. 
judges, (Shophetim, or the judges of Scripture); but) in, what 
manner they were chosen, for how long, and what their number 
was, are things which unfortunately we can only conjecture. 
That they were elective, and were taken from the principal 
families, and that they presided in the senate, are points which 
admit of no doubt, and as Aristotle compares them with: the ' 
Spartan kings, and Polybius and others with the Roman consuls, 
there is every reason to suppose that their number was two, as 
Nepos expressly asserts. It would seem the more probable opi- 
nion that their office was for a longer term than one year,—per- 
haps, we might say for life, as the only difference which Aristotle 
observes, between them and the Spartan kings is, that these last 
could be chosen out of only two families. ‘The Suffetes seem to 
have been the chief magistrates in all the Phoenician colonies, for 
Livy speaks of the Suffetes of Gades. 

The office of general was different from that of a Suffete, 
though the two offices were frequently united in the same person. 
It is a question whether the Suffete was like an ordinary general, 
obliged to give an account of his conduct when in command to 
the council of one hundred. 

The most puzzling part of the Carthaginian government is the 
Pentarchies, of which Aristotle, and he only, speaks. According 
to him, some of the most weighty matters of the state were ma+ 
naged by them, and they filled up their own vacancies, and this is 
all.we know about them. As they are spoken of in the plural 
number, Heeren thinks they may have been committees of the 
Gerusia for the management of different portions of the affairs 
which were under the direction of that body. Kluge is of opinion 
that, a,pestarchy was a board. composed of the five chief officers 
in, the, state, which he conjectures to have been the priest of Mel- 
carth, the| national god, the questor, the censor, the boetharch, or 
military, commander in the town, and a fifth, which he conjectures 
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to-have corresponded with the Roman» wdéite! Pentarchies j' he’ 
says, are spoken of im the plural, as there! was one'at Carthage ‘and ’ 
one in each of the tributary towns. : ‘This ‘theory isitigenious, but 
we think that of Heeren much’ more probable, o Bitticher ‘van 
hardly’be said to give,an opinion on the.subject)) to wiupms on! oF 
We thus see 'that,.as we have alréady said; the Carthaginian 
constitution was one admirably calculated for duration. > Dt was a 
mingled aristocracy and democracy; with a preponderance of the’ 
former, or regulating and conservative element: Bat ‘forms of* 
government are of little use if not sustained by national'character}” 
and one people will bear a degree of liberty of whicly another is’! 
incapable. | We much doubt, for instance, if the French ¢outd}? 
consistently with their social happiness and prosperity;' beat ‘the 
same quantity of that valuable commodity which we ourselyés' | 
—but only after a very long course of discipline and training"! 
actually enjoy, Certain we are, that the Athenians! ould ‘never’ 
have stopped at the point at which the Carthaginians did; but'the! 
people of Attica were of a light mercurial character; those! of 
Carthage were grave and thoughtful, and not easily led away by” 
vanity and idle visions of unattainable happiness and perfeetion,~ 
Their religion may also, perhaps, be taken as a proof: of’ the difs!’ 
ference between their character and that of the Greeks) ‘and “their” 
superior fitness for retaining freedom; for we believe that; as fav 
as we have history to guide us, it will be found that:where thete" 
is not a strong sense of religion in the people’ at large; theit® 
liberty is but of brief endurance. cis 
When we speak of the effect of religion on the Carthaginiws' 
people, we have in view the strength of their religious’ feelings; ! 
not the purity of their creed; for their worship was a dark ‘aad 
cruel service. Like all colonies, they brought their religiow wath’! 
them from their home in Asia. The notices remaining of it’ ate’! 
very scanty, but we are able to collect that, like the: Aramean 
religion in general, it was chiefly directed to the supposed ‘intellix'' 
gences of the celestial luminaries and those of the elements, ‘The 
chief of these was, as it would appear, the Sun-god; ‘Baal’ or! 
Molec, named by the Greeks Kronus, from some resemblance'be-"' 
tween him and their ancient deity, Time. The worship of ‘this 
God, both in Syria and in Carthage, was bloody and iwhaman + thé! 
infant children of the noblest families were burnt alive underchis” 
image, in the presence of their parents, who-dared not even'shed’ 
a tear, lest the sacrifice should prove unpleasing ‘to the grim 
deity. In times of peace and prosperity, the feelmgs of natuie’ 
prevailed, and the infants of slaves’ were the victims; .but awhtn''! 
calamity came on the state, it was ascribed to theowratly of . the» 
offended god; the noblest children were then ‘yielded: for sacrfies 
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by their parents, and on one occasion 200 were offered at once, 
while 300 persons, who had been guilty of substituting the children 
of slaves for their own, to make atonement for their offence, flung 
themselves into the flames. How strong must the religious 
feeling (call it such, or call it fanaticism) have been im the minds 
of such a people! And we must remember that in Carthage 
there was no sacerdotal caste, as in India, to keep up a fanatic 
spirit in the minds of the laity. 

Ashtaroth, or Astarte, the goddess of the moon, and the pa- 
troness of increase and production, whom the Greeks identified 
with their Hera or Juno, and with Aphrodite or Venus, was also 
adored at Carthage, and perhaps with the same lascivious rites as 
in Syria. 

A principal object of worship in Tyre and in all the colonies, 
was Melcarth, i.e. king of the city, the tutelary deity (as his name 
denotes) of the town. This deity, who was evidently another 
form of the Sun-god, the Greeks identified with thew hero Her- 
cules, whom most assuredly they in their early ages never regarded 
as a god of the sun. Perhaps their only reason for doing so was, 
that the statues of Melcarth were formed to indicate great mus- 
cular power and strength, and thus resembled those of their own 
great slayer of beasts and men. 

Of the other Pheenician deities little can be collected. If 
Bellerman be right im his interpretation of the Punic portions of 
the Peenulus of Plautus, the Carthaginians had very strong im- 
pressions of the providence of the gods, and of a reward for the 
virtuous after death. ‘The place of bliss, unlike the Greeks and 
other peoples, they conceived to be, not in the bosom of the earth, 
or im western islands, but above, in the celestial regions, 

Before we pass to the consideration of the trade of Carthage, 
we must notice another peculiarity in its constitution observed 
by Aristotle. He says that the dinners of their societies (cveciric 
Taw éraipsdv) resembled the $i8iriz, or public meals, of the Spartans. 
Now we know very well what these last were, and it is quite im- 
possible that any thing precisely similar could have existed in 
such a city as Carthage; for though a body of 9000 Spartans, 
who lived im idleness, their lands being tilled by the Helots, could 
very well dine together in different public halls every day, the 
same could not be the case in a commercial city, containing a 
good deal more than half a million of inhabitants. The philoso- 
pher only says that there was a resemblance between the dinners 
at Carthage and the public meals at Sparta, and if we find a 
point itv which they did agree, it will be sufficient. We may then 
inquire into the real nature of the institution at Carthage. Now 


Plutarch (Symp. vii. 9) expressly says that the Spartan Phiditia 
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were a kind of secret councils and aristocratic synods, and from 
all we cau learn of the societies of Carthage they were of a similar 
political nature. 

Kluge is of opinion that the men of wealth and influence at 
Carthage, with a view to preventing any one from acquiring an 
undue influence with the people by largesses or otherwise, used 
to give public dinners to the inferior citizens in different places, 
so that their affections might be divided among many, and not be 
engrossed by any one to the prejudice perhaps of the state. 
Schlosser thinks that these public dinners were lke those among 
the different guilds in the middle ages, which, by the way, are still 
kept up in the good city of London. Luden opines that these 
dinners, somewhat like the Lord Mayor’s feast, were given by 
the Council of One Hundred at the time of their election. Per- 
haps the most probable opinion is that of Heeren, who conceives 
these societies at Carthage to have been like our political clubs, 
in which the leaders of the different parties of the state previously 
arranged the line of conduct to be pursued in public. Polybius 
often speaks of the secret deliberations of the great men, and 
Livy says that Aristo, whom Hannibal sent to Carthage, first 
spoke with the Boreas party in the circles* and at the dimmers, 
and then in the senate. Theodore Metochita, a writer of the 
middle ages, who had read books no longer existing, remarks that 
the Carthaginians treated of most public affairs in the night, for 
which reason, he adds, they held their meetings and councils in 
the evening and at night-time—all which agrees welt with clubs, 
in which business and festivity were joined, but not at all with a 
public assembly, which, unlike our parliament, was always in 
antiquity held by day-light. 

Such then was the government, such the political institutions 
of this great commercial people. Let us now take a view of their 
trade and their extent of dominion. 

It is, we fear, but a vain attempt to fix with accuracy the date 
of the fowndation of any of the cities of antiquity which trace their 
origin to a period beyond the time when history began to be 
written in Greece. We therefore place little reliance on the ae- 
counts which .set the foundation of Carthage im the year 878 
B. C. for instance, or 839 or 826, or fifty years after the taking 
of Troy, that is, 1134 B.C. This is, however, a matter of very 
little consequence; the nature of things shows that the beginuings 
of Carthage, like those of all other colonies, must have been 
small. Its first territory was only the small peninsula on which 
it stood, and for which a rent was paid to the original owners of 
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the soil, As the population increased, encroachments were gra- 
dually made on the adjacent land, and the city, itis probable, soon 
became sufficiently strong to be able to refuse any farther pay- 
ment of tribute to the Lybians. These last, it is said, we know 
not with what truth, were at that time in the nomadic state, ani 
the Tyrian colonists, who had brought .with them the love and 
knowledge of agriculture, for which the Syrians were always dis- 
tinguished, induced or forced them by degrees to abandon their 
erratic life, and apply themselves to the cultivation of their fertile 
soil. The Lybians now became the subjects of their former 
tributaries, the land was cultivated to a great extent, the annual 
tribute or rent, which the inhabitants of the city drew from, them, 
augmented and sustained their power, and the numerous colonial 
towns and villages which were formed all through the country, 
relieved Carthage from the evils of excess of population, and 
served to keep the original natives in obedience. These Lybian 
subjects of Carthage always formed a principal part, of her 
armies. ‘The extent of country subject to the Carhatatts 
power in Africa, great as we may be apt to fancy it, when it was 
at its greatest height, hardly equalled that of the modern kingdom 
of Portugal, Eastward, it stretched to the Syrtis and the confines 
of Cyrene; southward, to Lake Triton and the branches of Atlas; 
and westward, to the realms of the independent Numidian 
princes, the allies and sometimes the tributaries of Carthage. 
The history of the world is ever exhibiting the same phenomena; 
3000 years ago a colony came from a distant commercial country 
and obtained permission to establish a factory on the north coast 
of Africa, and ended by reducing the people of the country to 
subjection. In modern times the very same thing has been dove 
on the coasts of India. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the British will equal the Carthaginian dominion in perma- 
nence; it is certain that a chief cause of the fall of Carthage was 
her alienating the affections of her African subjects by excess of 
taxation, in consequence of the expensive wars in which the am- 
bition and lust of dominion of some of her leading men engaged 
her. We should take warning; if once our government is felt to 
be oppressive in India, our dominion there is gone. 

Carthage must haye had a large share in the caravgn-trade, 
which has been carried on from time immemorial from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Syrtes with the interior of Africa. By this, trade 
she procured ivory, gold-dust, and perhaps slaves, though, as far 
as we recollect, there is no direct mention of negro slaves in the 
classic writers till about the time of Alexander: we mean_as 
an article of commerce with the Greeks and other peoples of 
Europe. But she must have become powerful and wealthy 
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before she could have extended her views so far; and her earliest 
trade ‘was doubtless the exchange of her 6wn manufactures, or 
those ‘of Tyre, with the people of the interior, for the natural 


hess of their soil, It was possibly this trade which first 
ed ‘to her settlement of the colonies, which extended along the 
coast to the straits of Gades, rather than a view to the commerce 
of Spain. 

‘Commercial prospects also made the Carthaginians turn their 
eyes to the islands of the Mediterranean, with which, as we have 
said above, we see little reason for supposing that the Pheenicians 
carriéd ona trade. They probably settled very early on the Balearic 
islands, (Majorca, Minorca and Yviza,) which produced wine, 
oil and fine wool—the great objects of Phcenician trade. They 
also settled on, and gradually reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince, the fertile island of Sardinia, an island, of which, as Heeren 
justly observes, though so near us, we know far less than we 
do of Owhyhee and Otaheite. They appear, but only in the 
latérperidd of their history, to have had some settlements of no 
great importance on the coast of Corsica. 

As the power of the Carthaginians increased, they must evidently 
have contemplated the mastery of the western part of the Medi- 
térranean as essential to their projects of extended dominion, and 
for this purpose the possession of Sicily must have appeared to 
them as of the greatest importance. But here they had a more 
formidable foe to encounter than any they had yet engaged, for it 
is highly probably that the Greeks were settled before them in 
that island. ‘Thucydides, who is the chief authority on the sub- 
ject, reckons the ®olwxes among the peoples who had settled in 
Sicily, but as that term stood with the Greeks for both the proper 
Phoenicians aud their colonies, it is doubtful which the historian 
meant. Modern writers tell us without hesitation that the Phee- 
nicians had from the most remote times occupied the coasts and 
islets round the whole island, but as no traces appear of these 
Pheenician settlements, and as Thucydides expressly tells us that 
the settlements of the Carthaginians, such as Motya, Panormus 
and Solacis, were on the part of the island nearest to Carthage, 
we think it not unlikely that in Sicily as in Italy the Greeks were 
the first settlers, and that the Carthaginians, who traded with 
them for their wine, oil, &c., gradually conceived the plan of 
coming in for their share of the fertile island, and that thus, in- 
stead of having come into the reversion of old Pheenician towns 
on’ the coast, they began to settle on the west side of the island, 
and that ‘those towns were their first plantations. ‘Their efforts 
to conqtier the whole island were the eventual cause of their ruim, 
atid even if they had succeeded, we doubt very much if they could 
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have withstood the might of Rome. We shall presently give oar 
reasons for entertaining this opimion. 

Malta and the other small islands in its neighbourhood were, 
it is likely, early colonized by the Pheenicians. They all fell 
afterwards into the hands of the Carthaginians. Malta was 
famous for its linen and woollen manufactures, and its people 
were industrious and opulent. 

We now turn to Spain, the Mexico of the old world, in order 
to trace the connection of the Carthaginians with its inhabitants. 

It ds not likely that the intercourse of Carthage with Spain 
was of a very early date, as silver could not have been a very es- 
sential article in the commerce with the people of Africa, when 
the traffic with them first began. The Spanish trade, however, 
must have from various causes gradually increased, but it was 
probably for some time not direct with the natives; and the Car- 
thaginians bought what silver and other Spanish productions they 
required from the people of Gades and other Pheenician settle- 
ments in that country. We have already expressed a belief that 
the natives worked their own mines, and bartered their produce 
with the foreign merchants. The trade between them and the 
Carthaginians must have been extensive and direct, when these last 
had increased in wealth and power. The greatest harmony 
seems to have existed between the two parties, and,Carthage was 
long wisely content with the privilege of enlisting troops in Spain, 
without seeking to appropriate any part of the country to herself, 
In fact, it was not till after the first Punic war, and the loss of 
Sicily, that the project was conceived of reducing Spain to the 
condition of a province. The causes of this change in the Car- 
=. policy we shall presently show. 

The intercourse with Gaul must have been very slight, as the 
Greek colony of Massalia commanded the Mediterranean coast 
of that country. It is not unlikely that the Gauls, who served iu 
the Punic armies, were enlisted in Spain, or in Italy, The 
knowledge of pay being to be had would easily draw them over 
the Alps or the Povnien: We no where read of a trade between 
Gaul and Carthage. 

Historians and geographers have long disputed on the subject 
of the navigation of the Atlantic by the ships of Carthage. Some 
are content with extending their limits from the south coast of 
Britain on the north to Cape Bojador on the south; while others 
give them a direct Baltic trade, conducting their ships to the mouth 
of the Vistula and the coast of Prussia, nay even to those of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and leading them southwards to the 
rivet Gambia and to Guinea. It is also maintained that they 
crossed the Atlantic, and visited the shores of the New World: 
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Here, as elsewhere, truth perhaps lies in the middle. Let us, 
leaving the American voyage out of the question, as resting on 
mere conjecture, devote a few lines to the consideration of their 
African and European navigation of the Atlantic. 

We are told by Pliny and other writers, that at the time when 
Carthage was at her greatest height of power (about the year 
450 B. C. as Lelewel thinks) two fleets were sent out to ex 
the coasts of Africa and Europe. The one destined for the 
African expedition was commanded by Hanno, one of the Suffetes 
of Carthage; it consisted of sixty fifty-oared vessels, having'on 
board 30,000 persons, who were to be placed as colonists on the 
west-coast of the present empire of Morocco, a country which of 
course must have been well known to the Carthaginians at that 
time. Hanno, after settling the colonists, was then to sail south< 
wards, on a voyage of discovery, with as many of the ships as he 
deemed sufficient. 

Hanno proceeded in that direction till want of provisions 
forced him to return. He drew up an account of his voyage; 
which was hung up in the temple of Saturn (Moloch), at Car 
thage ; it was translated by some Greek, and this translation, or 
an abridgement of it, has come down tous, and may be seen iti the 
Geographi Minores of Hudson. It is quite manifest from it, 
that Hanno sailed a long way along the coast of the Negro coun- 
try, but where his voyage terminated is a question that will per- 
haps never be adequately solved. Rennell thinks the utmost 
limit of it was Sherborough Sound; while Professor Lelewel, 
who follows Gosselin, calculates that it could not have been 
beyond Cape Bojador. Heeren agrees with Rennell, and. so 
does Mr. Cooley, and we have no doubt but that they are right; 
for Herodotus (iv. 196) accurately describes the mode in whith 
the Carthaginians traded for gold with a people on the-coast of’ 
Africa, which is precisely the manner in which at this very day 
the caravans from Morocco carry on the dumb trade with the 
people of Guinea for gold-dust and other articles, 

It is manifest from Diodorus Siculus that the Carthaginians 
had discovered the island of Madeira. If they traded to the 
country south of the Gambia, it is hardly possible that the For- 
tunate or Canary Islands could have been unknown to them, and 
the probability of such being the case is heightened by the cir- 
cumstance of one of these islands bearing the name of Junonia, 
which is evidently a translation of a Punic name derived from 
Astarte, whom the Greeks and Romans identified with their 
Hera and Juno. 

Imperfect as is our knowledge of the exact extent and circum- 
stances of the voyage of Hanno, we are still more in the dark 
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respecting that of Himilco along the coast of Europe. Pliny 
merely informs us that he was sent out on a voyage of discovery 
at the same time with Hanno, and the particulars of the voyage, 
which are to be found in the geographic poem of Festus Avienus, 
(who says he wrote from the Punic annals,) have been so confused 
by his ignorance, or what is not likely, when we consider the air 
of truth which pervades the narrative of Hanno, so designedly 
falsified by Himilco or the government, that but little that is 
certain can be deduced from it. We are told that after passing 
the Atlantic bay (supposed to be that between Capes Trafalgar 
and St. Vincent) one came to Cape Céstrymnon, (Cape Finis- 
terre as it is thought,) under which lay a bay of the same name, 
in which were islands abounding in tin and lead, inhabited by a 
high-spirited people, industrious and commercial, who used to 
navigate the seas in boats covered with skins or leather. Two 
days’ sail from these islands was the Holy Island in which the 
Hibernians dwelt, and the island of the Albions was in the neigh- 
bourhood. He adds that the people of Tartessus used to trade 
to the Céstrymnian islands, whither also resorted the inhabitants 
of Carthage and her colonies. He says it took Himilco, accord- 
ing to his own account, four months to sail to those islands, owing 
to the want of wind, the sluggishness of the water, the quantity 
of sea-weed which caught and detained the vessels, the want of 
depth, and the great number of sea-monsters that swam about 
and among the ships. The ocean, Himilco said, could not be 
navigated westwards, as it was shrouded with darkness and devoid 
of wind. Thus far went the account of the Carthaginian ad- 
miral. 

These Céstrymnian islands are, we may say universally, re- 
garded as the Scilly isles, the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, of the 
ancients. It is strange, however, that at the present day there are 
no traces of tin or lead in these islands, and no vestiges of there 
ever having been any. Neither, if, as we are told, the Atlantic 
navigation of the ancients was all along the coast, can we see why 
the metals should be brought thither for sale from Cornwall, 
which lies just as near to Ushant, from which the trading vessels 
must have stretched across the channel. Lelewel considers the 
Bay of Biscay to be this great Gistrymnian bay; but the Scilly 
islands do not lie in that, and no efforts, we apprehend, will make 
the description of the cape, bay and islands in Avienus, tally with 
the real appearance of the west coast of Europe. We doubt not 
that there is a good deal of exaggeration in the account of the 
shoals, sea-monsters, and so forth, which impeded the navigation 
of the Punic commander; though we believe it is considered 
rather hazardous, even at the present day, to keep close in-shore 
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(when saifing-in the Bay of Biscay. » Om the :whole, however; we 
(ithink:there can be. very little reason to dispute. the ‘fact: of the 
.-s0nth coast-of Britain having being visited by Punic: merchant- 
. maen; but’ there is no proof whatever of their having gone any far- 
| thér:north,:- The amber which was conveyed to the Mediterra- 
‘mean avas, in all probability, purchased on the coast. of Gaal, 
‘whither it ‘was brought over land by the Germans; or may it not 
havé been carried thither by sea? for how know we that! the 
“Northmen were not at that time as expert navigators as) they 
afterwards. were? They certainly did not learn the art of shi 
building from the Romans; the peculiar build of their vessels, 
and the names of them and their different parts not being trace- 
able to any foreign language, would surely indicate the contrary. 
We may, we think, assert without hesitation, that at the time 
that Carthage was most flourishing, she traded northwards 
directly to Britain, and indirectly to the Baltic; southwards, to 
the Gambia by sea, and by caravans far into the interior of Africa; 
while eastward she carried on an active commerce with all parts 
of the Mediterranean, and through the mother city obtained the 
productions of India. She may too have purchased Scythian 
slaves from the Grecian slave-dealers. Her commercial relations 
would thus have extended over nearly the whole of the known 
world, and have been only surpassed by those of modern Europe 
since the discovery of America, and of the passage to the East by 
the Cape of Good Hope. That the spirit of monopoly was a 
chief element of the Carthaginian policy is evident from the com- - 
mercial treaties with Rome, and from the fact of its being the 
custom to drown the crews of such vessels of other nations.as 
were found sailing in the vicinity of those places, with which she 
carried on the most lucrative traffic; for no people were ever 
more perfectly aware of the advantages of excluding competition 
than the Carthaginians, Heeren is, perhaps, right in assigning 
this dislike of competition and commercial rivalry as a chief cause 
of the trade of Carthage not having been more extensive than it 
was in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, ul 
The natural consequence of the enjoyment of such a lucrative 
commerce as Carthage had, was the possession of great wealth by 
thé principal families} and it ‘gives us a favourable: idea of ‘the 
Carthaginian character to find that their favourite mode of apply- 
ing it’was to the cultivation and improvement of the land, | Agri- 
culture was nowhere better understood, or practised with more 
real taste and enjoyment, than in Carthage; and by far the best 
work which the Romans possessed on the subject (a work the 
loss of which is much to be regretted) was a translation from'the 
Punic of a work on that subject by Mago, a Carthaginian author 
VOL, XIV. NO. XXVII. Q 
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of the highest rank. When Agathocles executed the bold project 
of leading an army to Africa, and landed in the bay in which 
Carthage lay, his march, as he advanced, was through fields 
abounding in grass and covered with herds of cattle; vineyards 
and olive-grounds spread on every side; and the whole region 
was thickly studded with the country-seats of the wealthy citizens 
of Carthage and the other towns. It is probable that private 
luxury was great in a city so well supplied with all the means of 
ae but as there was a censor morum among the public 
Officers, it is likely that it was a part of the policy of the govern- 
ment to lay a check upon indulgence. It is only in an aristo- 
cracy that such could be the case, and in Carthage as in Rome, 
when the aristocratic principle was enfeebled, luxury, corruption, 
and their attendant evils, broke in and eventually rumed the state. 
Such too was the case at Athens and at Florence. We need only 
(for poets are good authority in such matters) refer to the Clouds 
of Aristophanes for proof of the change of manners in the Gre- 
cian city, and to the discourse of Cacciaguida, in the Paradiso of 
Dante, for a corresponding description of what had taken place 
in Tuscany. 

Had Carthage imitated the prudent conduct of the mother- 
country, and abstained from all attempts at conquest, it would, 
perhaps, have been fortunate for her; but her situation was so 
very different from that of the parent-state, that it was scarcel 
possible for her to follow the same line of policy, which, after all, 
was perhaps a matter of necessity rather than of choice with the 
Pheenicians, possessors of their strip of sea-coast, which had its 
boundaries set by nature, and whose neighbours were all too 
civilized and too powerful for them to conceive the idea of re- 
ducing them to the condition of subjects. Carthage, on the other 
hand, lay in a country whose inhabitants were still in a rude state, 
and she was forced to pay them tribute for the soil on which she 
stood. Nothing was more natural than that, when she grew 
wealthy and populous, she should desire to relieve herself from 
this burden. This must have caused war with her immediate 
neighbours, in which contest she probably first freed herself from 
tribute, and then reduced them to subjection. After some time, 
when they were broken into obedience, she may have employed 
‘them as soldiers, have enlisted troops in Spain and Italy, and 
taken into her pay the light horse of Numidia, and in that mat- 
ner have extended, as we know she did, her dominion over a large 
portion of the north of Africa. In short, substitute Calcutta for 
Carthage, and we have the whole process of the conversion of a 
commercial factory into the capital of an empire before our eyes. 

Perhaps we should not term it bad policy in the Carthaginians 
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thus to acquire for themselves an extensive dominion in Africa; 
and their sway, it is likely, was at first advantageous to the nations 
whom it civilized and improved. But they should have beea con- 
tent with that dominion; there was no necessity for their reducing 
the islands of the Mediterranean; above all, they should have ab- 
stained from attempting the conquest of Sicily, for it was their 
Sicilian wars that led to their ruin, though they had more than 
once very nearly achieved the conquest of that fine island, Heerea 
is of opinion that the Sicilian wars of Carthage were the result of 
good policy, and that had she sat quietly looking on while the 
rulers of Syracuse reduced it all- beneath their power, the Car~ 
thaginian commerce and influence in the Mediterranean would 
have been at an end. We cannot see this; the Sicilians, let who 
would be their ruler, would have been glad to have a market for 
the produce of their soil, and they could have nowhere found 
such good customers as the Carthaginians. Add to this, that 
from the natural instability of the Greek character, which showed 
itself nowhere so strongly as in Sicily, there was very little dan- 
ger of their establishing a permanent dominion there which could 
cause Carthage any serious apprehensions for her political exist- 
ence: her Sicilian wars, besides their immediate bad conse- 
quences, ultimately engaged her in hostilities with the formidable 
city whose destiny it was to be the mistress of the world. In- 
deed, when we consider how Rome was constituted, and what 
was the condition of the rest of the world at that time, it is hardly 
possible to conceive how Carthage, more than any other state, 
could have escaped falling under the yoke one time or other, 
though political wisdom might have deferred the time when a 
oa for war should be given to the grasping ambition of the 
talian republic. 

Carthage carried on her wars with money; her own citizens 
were not sufficiently numerous to form her armies. She enlisted 
mercenary troops in Africa, Spain, Gaul and the islands; these 
had, and could have, no affection for her; and if their pay was 
delayed they rose in mutiny: she in return lavished their blood 
with the most reckless extravagance. The enormous expenses 
which her wars cost her obliged her to tax her African subjects 
most heavily, requiring them to give to the state even so much as 
one half of the produce of their land. They therefore had no 
affection for her; they submitted to or joined an invader, and 
sometimes rose themselves in insurrection, Farther, by employ- 
ing such numbers of the Numidian cavalry in her service, she ‘ac- 
customed them to war and discipline, and thus made the power 
of their princes formidable to herself, as she felt them to be in 
her last wars with the Romans. But these were not the only 
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evils; her generals, who were always Carthaginians of high rank, 
(she was too wise to employ Condottieri,) acquired, in consequence 
-of their protracted commands, a degree of weight and influence 
in the state which could not but prove highly detrimental to 
liberty; factions broke out in the city itself; and when we men- 
tion the awful word faction, it is plain that the ruin of Carthage, 
like that of every free state in whose history it is to be found, was 
inevitable. The widely different condition of Rome during the 
century of conflict between the two hostile republics, must be too 
familiar to the reader to require us to point it out. We shall only 
notice that Rome drew her support from the land, and that her 
citizens were her soldiers; internal discord was at an end, factions 
had not yet commenced. How then could the result be any other 
than what it was? 

Thus have we endeavoured to give as complete a view as was 
compatible with our limits of the commerce and constitution of 
the two greatest mercantile states of antiquity. ‘They have now 
for 2000 years ceased to be numbered among the nations. ‘Tyre, 
whose ‘“ merchants were princes,” is, in fulfilment of the word of 
prophecy, “a place to spread nets upon;” and as to Carthage, 
which equalled Paris in population, 

** Giace I’ alta Cartago, appena i segni 
Dell’ alte sue ruine il lido serba ; 
Muojono le citt&, muojono i regni, 
Copre i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba.” 


Art. X.—Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde. Repertoire Universel des 
Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts ; avec des Notices sur les Principales 
Famiiles Historiques, et sur les Personnages célébres, Morts et vivans. 
Par une Sociéte de Savans, de Littérateurs et d’Artistes, Francais et 
Etrangers, Tom. I. et II. en 4 parties A—BAO. Paris, 1833, 
1834. Grand-in 8vo. 


Tue German Conversations-Lexicon, which originated the idea of the 
work now before us, has been by all accounts one of the most successful 
literary enterprizes of modern times. Originally published in 1820 by 
the famous Leipzig bookseller, Brockhaus,* the demand for the successive 
re-impressions of it in all the countries where the German language is 
understood, has been so great as to keep the presses continually at work 
and already to carry it to an eighth edition. It has been translated into 


* We cannot help thinking that the merit of the idea, such as it is, belongs originally 
to this country, and that in The Lounger’s Common-Place Book, a work in several 
volumes, in the Dictionary form, published anonymously about the end of the last 
century, and which was very popular in its day, will be found the germ of the Conver- 
sations- Lexicon, 
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English in America, with alterations and additional articles, to suit it to 
that meridian; and that translation, we learn from the work before us, 
(tom. i. p. 736,) is now in the course of republication in this country. 
The German publisher's idea seems to have been nothing more than to 
furnish a useful book of reference to the readers of newspapers and the 
current literature of the day, which would furnish them with information 
on the various topics there discussed, and save them the trouble of hunting 
for it in a variety of sources, some not generally accessible. Accordingly, 
it is very copious and abundant in its articles of biography, especially of 
living and contemporary characters, and of geography, in its description 
of places and countries; its articles of science, philosophy, &c. are com- 
paratively meagre. 

The popularity of the Conversations-Lexicon had led the proprietors of 
the French rifaccimento now before us to contemplate nothing more in 
the first instance than a mere translation of it, with the omission or sub- 
stitution of such articles as were not equally well adapted to both 
countries. In this design, fortunately we think, they did not persevere; 
they finally determined to produce a Dictionary which should have an 
originality and features peculiar to itself, and be better adapted to the 
purposes of the great mass of French readers. They appear to have 
selected a very competent editor, (M. Schnitzler, the author of an excel- 
lent Statistique de la Russie,) who appears by the number and variety of 
his articles to be a host of himself, and have surrounded him with a body 
of able contributors, who have, by subscribing their initials, assumed a 
responsibility for their articles, which, in such undertakings in France, 
seems now to have settled into an established practice. They have been 
in some degree anticipated in their preparations by another work, ap- 
pearing at shorter intervals, intitled Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de 
la Lecture, the plan of which, we believe, adheres more closely to, and 
borrows more largely from, its German parent, than the one before us, 
in which the translated articles imal C. L.) form but a very small 
proportion of the whole. 

We took occasion on the appearance of the first part of this Encyclo- 
pedie, (see No. XXIII. p. 258,) to give our readers a brief sketch of 
its plan and objects, tone and spirit, along with one article as a specimen. 
In the present instance we can do little more than reiterate the appro- 
bation we have already expressed of its execution, and notice a few of 
the articles which appear to call for special remark. 

The four parts already published, comprising 1600 pages of large 8vo. 
double columns, go no farther than BAO, the letter A alone occupying 
1446 pages, that letter in French including many articles which in 
German or English would appear under others; for instance, we have 
English Language and Literature under Anglaises, Langue et Littérature, 
and German Language and Literature under Allemandes, Langue et Lite 
térature. Both these sketches, the first by M. Spach, and the latter by 
the editor, are very respectably executed; but in the English there are 
more typographical errors in the proper names than we could have wished 
to see. The articles Arabia and Arabian Literature by M. Reinaud, 
and Armenians by Klaproth, are worthy of the well-merited reputation 
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of these Orientalists. In the historical and biographical articles, the 
names of Villemain, Artaud, Guigniaud ; in the archeological, of Cham- 

Hion-Figeac, Dumersan ; in the geographical, of Walkenaer, Depping, 

Ibi; in those on natural history, of Fred. Cuvier; in the meclical, 
chemical, &c. of Andral, Ratier, Orfila; in the theological, of Bishop 
Guillon, Labouderie, Matter; in the musical, of Fetis; in the architec- 
tural, of Hittorf; in the military, of General Mathieu, Dumas, Col. 
Koch ; and a number of others which we might name, as attached to 
articles throughout the parts that have already appeared, afford the strong- 
est proof of the pains taken by the proprietors and editor to secure the 
best assistance in the composition of this useful undertaking. Specimens, 
after all, afford the best means of judging of the merit of such a work ; 
in application of this principle, and by wey of giving an agreeable variety 
to our pages, we shall select four articles, one scientific, giving an ac- 
count of a new invention, which had not previously come under our 
notice; and thtee biographical sketches of individuals who at present fill 
important stations in the governments of their several countries :—the 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Prussian Foreign Minister, and 
the Bavarian President of the Greek Regency. 


“ Anatomy, Artificial—Prejudices were long opposed to the study of human 
anatomy upon the corpse. Dissections of rare occurrence, and drawings more or less 
faithful, were the only means possessed of acquiring a knowledge of the human body, 
Physicians were the only persons who devoted themselves to the study, and the pro- 
gress in it was very limited. In proportion as the physical sciences became the object 
of more general attention, anatomy was more cultivated, not only by those 
Wirectly interested in it, but even by persons who might seem at first sight likely to 
remain strangers to the study. Then it was that, to supply the insufficiency of sub- 
jects, as well as to remove the disgust inseparable from dissections, recourse was had 
to artificial representations, As pictures and engravings could give but an imperfect 
idea of the form, the situation and the relations of the parts, sculpture was called in 
aid ; but its productions, although more faithful than drawings, still left something to be 
wished for. Then came modelling in wax, the resemblance produced by which was 
so perfect, that it was thought impossible to surpass it; the imitation was as exact as 
possible, as the models were taken from nature, and the illusion was completed by the 
artifice of colour, The cabinets of the School of Medicine and of the Garden of 
Plants at Paris, and those of Florence and Vienna, attest the perfection which the art 
attained. 

~ Notwithstanding, wax models have the serious inconvenience of being very dear, as 
well as easily liable to change; besides which, they require to be very numerous, as 
each of them is limited to the representation of a single leyer of parts. 

It is in France that we have succeeded in triumphing over all difficulties, and in 
making an artificial corpse, upon which a perfect demonstration can be made. The 
inventor, M. Auzoux, by dint of labour and patience, has succeeded in modelling after 
nature all the parts of the human body, and assembling them in such a manner that 
they may be alternately taken to pieces and re-united. To justness of proportions 
and exactness of relations he has joined the minuteness of the most delicate details. 
When we see the mannikin of M. Auzoux, we can fancy that we have a corpse before 
our-eyes, and that we are present at a real dissection. The skin is taken off; muscles, 
nerves, blood and lymphatic vessels; every thing appears in its proper place. After 
examining the superficial layer, you take it off, and are enabled to study in succession 
‘at leisure the deep layers; you strip the bones successively of the parts which cover 
them, and come at last to have nothing but the bare skeleton. When you reach the 
@avities of the scull, of the chest and of the belly, you recognize the brain, the heart 
and lungs, the liver, the stomach, the loins, the bladder; you can take up separately 
every organ, take it to pieces, observe the interior, and understand its mechanism. 
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The eye, that delicate part, opens like all the others; you may see in it the iris, the 
pupil, the crystalline; the retina, &c. : 

ut this is not all; after separating all these parts, and learning to know them indi- 
vidually, you can collect them afresh, and recompese of them a whole. This analysis 
and synthesis may be carried on and repeated as often as you please, until you have a 
perfect idea of the whole structure as well as of the details, The solidity of these 
pieces allows them to be handled without danger; besides which, it is easy to repair 
and even to replace such as may suffer deterioration, becaase every one is cast in 
uniform moulds. 

By means of this ingenious apparatus, the price of which (3000 francs—or 1201. 
sterling) is moderate, considering the expenses and the numberless difficulties which 
required to be overcome, before it could be brought to the degree of perfection which 
it now exhibits, young students have been able to learn anatomy better in six weeks than 
they could in a course of six months’ dissections. In fact, a number of anatomical 
details require extremely long and difficult preparations, and some even might’be men- 
tioned which yg | om have been unable to study except upon engravings and 
artificial pieces. e mannikin of M. Auzoux is of immense assistance to the surgeon, 
who, on the eve of performing a delicate operation, wishes to recall to his memory the 
situation, the shape and the exact relations of the parts on which he has to use his 
instrument. Finally, it is of indisputable advantage to painters, sculptors and amateuts 
who wish to have an exact idea of the structure of the human body, and the action of 
the different organs of whicb it is composed. 

It is to be hoped that this invention, by removing the disgust attached to the stud 
of anatomy upon the corpse, will contribute powerfully to render the taste for this noble 
science more popular. With a view to render his work still more complete, M. Auzoux 
has executed on a large scale those parts whose delicacy seemed to withdraw them 
from investigation, (the interior of the eye and ear). He is now preparing a series of 
pieces representing the gravid uterus in its different stages. In short, he has spared 
no pains in preparing a course of anatomy which shall leave nothing to desire.” 


“* Attnorp, Viscount,—is the eldest son of Earl Spencer, well known as the founder. 
and proprietor of the richest private library in England, and who has also distinguished 
himself as a statesman and able minister. He was born in 1787, entered early into public 
life, for which he was previously prepared by an excellent education, and has constantly 
shown himself favourable to popular principles. In 1806, while his father was Home 
Secretary, he was appointed one of the Lords of the Treasury, but did not remain 
more than a year in office. Since that time he has uniformly attached himself to the 
opposition in the House of Commons, but with a great degree of moderation and in- 
dependence. We cannot say that Lord Althorp is an eloquent speaker ; his voice 
possesses little flexibility, and he is deficient in the vigour and facility necessary fora 
brilliant parliamentary orator; but in discussion he triumphs by the power of his 
arguments, which are always dictated by a sound judgment, exquisite tact and true 
liberality. His tone in debate is grave and dignified, and his views are always marked 
by the strong interest which he takes in every thing conducive to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people. Add to this, that he possesses a frankness, an amiability, a bon- 
hommie in his manners, which never desert him, even during the most violent attacks 
of his opponents. The deep silence which pervades the house when he begins speaking 
proves how much importance is attached to his opinion. He contributed by his oppe- 
sition, to the breaking up of the Wellington administration in 1830, and then entered, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, into the new ministry formed by his friend, Earl Grey. 
He had at the same time to discharge the functions of leader in the House of Com- 
mons which he has done hitherto with so much success, that if its support has occa- 
sionally failed him in questions of taxation, it returns to him almost immediately 
afterwards. In spite of Cobbett and his partizans, and the denunciations of the Tory 
party, England would regard the retirement of Lord Althorp as a real calamity ; he is 
justly regarded as one of the best supports of the Grey ministry, whose popularity has 
already sustained some shocks. 


* Ancitton, John Peter Frederic.—This statesman, distinguished historian, and 
remarkable philosopher, is the great grandson of David Aucillon, reformed minister at 
Metz at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to whom Bayle, in his Dic- 
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tionary, has devoted a long article, and who, forced to seek refuge in Germany, settled 
at Berlin, where he resumed his clerical duties, and where his brother was appointed 
judge of all the French refugees in the states of Brandenburgh. 

M. Frederic Ancillon was born at Berlin in 1766, and was indebted to a learned 
and estimable father for the advantage of a judicious and careful education. To con- 
tinue the line of ministers of the Gospel who had sprung from his family, the young 
Ancillon destined himself for the church, and prepared himself for it by deep studies, 
embracing the most varied branches. He explored the vast field of history in his 
ensemble, and with rare sagacity penetrated the spirit which prevailed-at every epoch, 
attaching the isolated facts to the general view of the development of our race. 
After finishing his studies at the University, he was settled at Berlin as minister of a 
French congregation, and as a professor at the Military Academy. In the first capa- 
city he delivered, in 1791, in the presence of Prince Henry of Prussia, a discourse 
which drew the attention of the court on the young preacher. In 1793 he made a tour 
in Switzerland, and some years after another through France, in the course of which he 
gave the reins to that spirit of wise and calm observation which it is so pleasant to 
recognize in all his writings. After publishing some fragments selative to these two 
journeys, he began to enter warmly into the literary controversies of the day, and wrote 
some spirited articles inthe journals. His Mélanges de Littérature et de Philosophie, which 
first appeared at Berlin in 1801, was the production of a man who had deeply reflected 
on the different questions debated among philosophers, the French as well as those of 
his own country. Skilful in summing up discussions and pointing out what different 
Opinions have in common, M. Ancillon, who is an eclectic, from the solidity of his 
acquirements, has done much to exhibit in their true light the various philosophical 
systems, to point out their weak sides, to signalize their errors, and to facilitate the 
amalgamation of those which, stripped of their antipathies, appeared mutually to complete 
each other. He has never founded a school, although his philosophy is really one peculiar 
to himself; it is enlightened, benevolent, equally removed from temerity as from excessive 
timidity ; above all clear, and opposed to every sort of mysticism. Man is always his 
object; he never enters but with reluctance upon those rey orm researches, the 
instruments of which are so imperfect, and the results so doubtful. Not satisfied with thus 
revealing to the world his vocation as a’philoSopher, M. Ancillon took rank among the 
good historians of his time by his Tableau des Revolutions du Systéme Politique de 
U Europe depuis le XV. Siécle, a work printed at different intervals, but which he unfor- 
tunately left unfinished—in which the political views are not less striking than the 
portraits and developments of character, and the style such as would not be disavowed 
“by the best French native authors. Apropos of this universal history of modern times, 
a commmission o: the French Institute proclaimed M. Ancillon a worthy heir and suc- 
cessor of Leibnitz, ‘‘ proving by his example, that the object of true philosophy is to 
multiply and not to destroy truths ; that it derives its principal force from the alliance 
of sentiments with principles; and that it is among minds of the higher class that it 
prefers to seek its first adepts.’ This remarkable production also obtained for him the 
office of royal historiographer, with which his grandfather had been formerly invested ; and 
his nomination to be a member of the Royal Academy of Berlin followed close on the 
heels of its publication. At the same time the king’s confidence called him, in 1806, 
to superintend the education of the Prince Royal and his cousin Frederic William 
Louis, and he acquitted himself of his functions with equal zeal and talents, to the 
satisfaction of his sovereign, who appointed him successively councillor of state and 
knight of the Red Eagle. It was in his capacity of governor of the two princes that 
he revisited Paris in 1814, where, notwithstanding the political animosity of the day, he 
met with a very kind reception. At the same time he continued to fulfil his duties as 
an academician, and offered to the public, from time to time, productions of greater or 
less extent, either in German or French ; for with both of these languages M. Ancillon 
is equally familiar, and in both he writes with clearness and precision. When the 
education of the princes was completed, he was attached as councillor of legation to 
the department of foreign affairs, and took an active part in a great number of diplo- 
matic transactions. He also rendered eminent services to his country as member of 
the constitution committee, and conciliated to himself more and more the confidence of 
the government, and the esteem of his colleagues and the public. In 1825 he became 
director of the political section of the ministry of foreign affairs, and the public gave 
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him the credit of the editorship of the Staatszeitung (State Gazette) of Berlin, a semi- 
official paper. A disciple and declared partizan of Count Bernstorff, he was first the 
colleague, and in 1831 became the successor, of that nobleman, as secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, which he has managed in very critical times with a wisdom and mode- 
ration the more laudable that it had to encounter very formidable opposition. “He 
possesses the king’s entire confidence, and he may at present be regarded as the 
directing minister of the Prussian cabinet, and one of the main props of the peace of 
Europe.” (Then follows a list of M. Ancillon’s works, eleven in number.) 


“ ArnmansPERG, Joseph Louis, Count Von.—The counts of Armansperg are an an- 
cient family ; several of them have distinguished themselves at different epochs by their 
valour and their military talents. They belong to Old Bavaria, and it was at the estate 
of Koetzling that the present head of the family was born in 1787. After finishing 
his studies at Landshut, he entered the civil service in 1808; but in 1813, full of 
enthusiasm in the cause of German liberty, he joined the Bavarian army, and subse- 
quently filled some important administrative offices. After the peace of Paris, the 
department of the Vosges, and soon after that of the country between the Rhine 
and the Moselle, were entrusted to his charge. At the Congress of Vienna he de- 
fended, but unsuccessfully, the interests of Bavaria. He subsequently administered, 
in 1816 and 1817, the circle of the Rhine and that of the Upper Danube; was placed, 
in 1820, at the head of the superior Court of Accounts ; and in 1823 became vice-pre- 
sident of the circle of Regen. As a proprietor in that of the Lower Danube, he was 
elected a member of the Second Chamber of the States in 1825; he lost the election of 
president of that chamber by only a few votes; but was elected vice-president, and 
took part in the deliberations of the assembly. His knowledge, energy, frankness and 
experience, had acquired him the public esteem, and on King Louis’s accession to the 
throne, that monarch hastened to enrol him among his councillors. He had then an 
important share in the re-organization of the ministry, and in the reform of the abuses 
which had crept into the financial department. On the 1st of January, 1826, he entered 
the ministry with the portfolio of the interior and the finances ; in 1828 he exchanged the 
first for that of foreign affairs, to which was subsequently added that of the royal house- 
hold. The people of Bavaria retain a grateful recollection of his administration ; it 
marks the period of liberalism, to which the King of Bavaria was indebted for the 
popularity which he then enjoyed. Count d’Armansperg encouraged the development 
of the national institutions, and he laboured to establish over the whole of Germany, 
by the abolition of internal custom-houses, the unity of territory in a commercial view. 
The re-action which took place in 1831 lost him his post, since which he has been vehe- 
mently attacked by the organs of the retrograde party. Meantime, however, the king 
did not withdraw his confidence from him, and endeavoured to soothe his disgrace by 
naming him to the Bavarian embassy to London. Since 1828 he had been a royal 
councillor for life, and as such member of the first Chamber of States. He retired to his 
estates, and remained there during 1832. On the 5th of October of that year, an 
ordinance appeared, appointing him president of the council of regency for the new king 
of Greece, then a minor. He accompanied the young monarch in that capacity, and 
landed with him at Nauplia, on the 6th of February, 1835. In this difficult position 
he has displayed from the beginning as much activity as firmness and prudence; he 
has already surmounted grave difficulties, and still struggles, with vigour and talent, 
against those which the indocility, the reciprocal jealousies, and the long habituation 
to a state of anarchy of the Hellenic chiefs, have opposed to him.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. XXVI. 


FRANCE, 


Les Destinees de la Poesie is the title of a brochure recently published by M. 
de la Martine, intended as an introduction to some work, the nature of which 
is not very clearly stated. Passing over the personal feelings and reveries of 
the author herein disclosed, and the slight sketches of manners and scenes 
during his recent travels in the East, we shall speak only of the “ Destinies 
of Poetry,” which, in its new career, adapted to a new world, is to be neither 
lyric, in the usual sense of the word, nor epic, but reason in the shape of 
song. At the moment of the author’s writing, he thinks there never were 
such profound symptoms of a deep spirit of poetry pervading, not only France, 
but all Europe; and that the poet who shall respond to this feeling, by becom- 
ing the poet of the people, and singing in popular strains, their wants, their 
feelings, and affections—the poet who shall interpret nature to the people, and 
explain to them in their own language all the goodness, elevation, generosity, 
patriotism, and pious enthusiasm implanted by God in their hearts—such a 
one wil] be the poet demanded by the age, and for whom the people are 
athirst. Poetry—exclaims the author in a fit of enthusiasm—is the guardian 
angel of humanity in every age. M. de la Martine’s account of his recent 
tour to the Holy Land, &c. is said to be preparing for publication. 


The first and second volumes of M. Capefigue’s History of the Reformation, 
the League, and the Times of Henry IV., have just made their appearance. 
M. Capefigue now stands forward as the acknowledged author of the His¢ 
of the Rechoution, and of the Fall of the Elder Branch of the Bourbons, whic 
was reviewed in this journal some time since, 


An interesting little volume has recently been published by M. Paulin 
Paris, entitled Le Romancero Francais, Histoire de quelques Anciens Trouvéres, 
et Choix de leurs Chansons. These “ Ancient Songs of Love and War,” ori- 
ginally composed by French Trouvéres, which have been buried in oblivion 
for the last 600 years, are now once more brought to light by the fortunate 
investigations of this young “employé aux manuscrits” of the Royal Library. 
The biographical notices and glossarial explanations which he has added 
exhibit an intimate acquaintance with the French literature of the middle 
ages. Another young French antiquarian, M. Francisque Michel, who has 
already distinguished himself by several publications on similar subjects, is 
now diligently exploring our national archives for MS, works and documents 
connected with that literature. 


The Polish literary veteran, Lelewel, is now engaged at Paris on an im- 
portant wofk on the Coins of the Middle Ages. 
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The little work of Silvio Pellico, on the Duties of Men, has been received 
with such favour at Paris as to give rise to several French translations. The 
English one, which has recently appeared, from the practised pen of Mr. 
Thomas Roscoe, who has prefixed a most interesting biographical sketch of 
the author, has already met with deserved success. The pure and elevated 
morality of the work renders it a most excellent present for young men in 
every country where it has been naturalized. 


M. Ambrose Firmin Didot has recently published a complete French trans- 
lation of Thucydides, with the Greek text opposite, and an apparatus of Life, 
notes, &c. &c. The book is very handsomely printed in 4 vols. 8vo. Great 
pains have been taken to ensure a correct text and a faithful version. It 
does much honour to M. Didot. We are returned to the tames when cele- 
brated printers were distinguished men of letters. 


The French Academy of Science lost in the course of January last two of its 
members: 1. M. Labillardiére, the botanist, who accompanied d’Entrecasteaux 
in his voyage round the world in search of La Perouse, as the naturalist of 
the expedition. He was in his 78th year: and 2. M. Hachette, the geometer, 
one of the earliest and most distinguished professors of the famous Polytechnic 
School, in his 64th year. 


M. Garat, a member of the French Academy, formerly minister under 
the National Convention, and afterwards a member of Bonaparte’s Senate, 
died at Ustaritz, in December last, upwards of 80 years of age. 


M. Charles Pougens, a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, died at Vauxbuin in December last, in his 79th year. He had beea 
blind ever since the year 1779, but was not prevented by that misfortune 
from pursuing a course of laborious philological researches and ingenious 
compositions. 


M. Marcel has just published a History of Egypt, from its conquest by the 
Arabs to that by the French, in an 8vo. vol, 


The 5th volume of Professor De Candolle’s Prodromus Plantarum is now 
in the press. 


The 5th and 6th volumes of the French translation of Colonel Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War, edited by General Dumas, are about te 
appear. 


Two livraisons, or 4 vols. of a Supplement to the Biographie Universelle 
of Michaud, have recently made their appearance. They consist of a Dic- 
tionaire Mythologique, complete in 8 vols. and the first volume of the actual 
Supplement, of Lives omitted in the Biographie, or persons who have died 
since its publication. 
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GERMANY. 


A metrical translation into German of the Bhagavad Gita, with grammatical 
and mythological illustrations, is now in the press, by Rud. Peiper. 

Augustus Matthie, the author of the well-known Greek Grammar, has 
announced an Encyclopedia of Philology. 

Retzsch is proceeding with his Illustrations of Shakspeare. Romeo and 
Juliet may be expected shortly. 

Another production of his, under the title of “ Fancies,” is about to make 
its appearance in London. 


The second and concluding volume of Scholz’s edition of the Greek New 
Testament, so long and anxiously looked for, is announced as in the press. 

A second, and much improved edition, of Professor Vater’s Index to the 
Grammatical and Lexicographical Literature of all Nations is about to appear. 

Mr. Von Hammer's History of the Turkish Empire is now completed in 
10 vols. 8vo. The history terminates at the peace of Kainardji, in 1774. 
The 9th and 10th vols. comprise General Indexes, and a variety of catalogues 
and tables of matters referred to in the course of the work; with the author’s 
reply to the various criticisms which have appeared upon it. 

A Conversations-Lexicon for Ladies has just been commenced, which is 
proposed to be completed in eight volumes, or thirty-two parts, three of 
which will be published every two months, and each volume will contain the 
portrait of some celebrated female. The contents, we are assured, will be 
especially directed towards the religious and intellectual improvement of the 
sex, as the brightest ornaments and firmest props of society. 


A Hungarian translation of the “ Conversations-Lexicon,” with additions, 
is now in progress, and contains original contributions from several distin- 
guished Hungarian noblemen, among whom are Count Mailath, Desewffy and 
Pelcki, and the Baron Wesselenyi, who formerly resided some time in Eng- 
land, and has contributed an article on English horses, 

Dr. A. G. Hoffman has lately published at Jena a German translation of 
the Book of Enoch, with an Introduction and Commentary. And he pro- 


poses to follow it up by similar translations of the apocalyptical books of 
Jewish and Caristian antiquity. 


A sort of literary congress is about to be held at Berlin, in order to draw 
up some general regulations, with a view to secure the copyright of authors 
and booksellers throughout the whole of Germany. A committee of book- 
sellers have already been formed at Leipsig, and protocols have been exchanged 
between this committee and the Berlin commission. 
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HOLLAND. 


A work on Serpents is in the press, by Dr. Schlegel of Leyden. An Atlas, 


containing 21 plates, in 4to., and exhibiting 418 delineations of serpents, will 
illustrate the text. 


M. Siebold, the Dutch traveller in Japan, has commenced the publication 
of a Fauna of that country, in which he is assisted by the celebrated natu- 
ralists, MM. Temminck, Schlegel, and Hahn, The work will be comprised 
in 25 livraisons, two of which have appeared, one on the Chelonians, by 
Messrs. Temminck and Schlegel, and another on the Crustacées, by M. Hahn. 





Another Dutch traveller, M. Fischer, is preparing an account of Japan, 
from the observations made by him during a residence of many years in that 
remarkable country, Some extracts from the work have already made their 
appearance in the foreign journals, which lead us to form a very favourable 
anticipation of the interest of its contents. 





ITALY. 


Necrotocy—Cicognara. Last year Italy lost two individuals, each of whom 
had worthily distinguished himself in his respective walk of art. To the 
names of Raphael Morghen and Cagnola, the one supereminent as an en- 
graver, the other of deserved renown as an architect, is now to be added that 
of Count Leopold Cicognara, who died at Venice on the 5th of last March. 
Although not an artist himself, Cicognara was a devoted follower and indus- 
trious cultivator of the fine arts. Sufficient of his title to this character would 
be afforded by his Storia della Scultura dal suo risorgimento in Italia, in three 
volumes folio; for notwithstanding criticism has not been sparing of its cen- 
sure, it must be allowed to be a work of great interest, and that it supplies 
extensive information, while it is impossible to praise too highly the un- 
wearied application and industry which the author devoted to his undertaking. 

That it may be charged with prolixity in some parts, and meagreness in 
others, cannot be disputed: still it is valuable, if only as a sequel to the labours 
of Winckelmann, and for bringing the history of the art in modern times 
down to the present century. In bringing out this, Cicognara at first received 
some assistance from the government, but this was withdrawn in 1814, and he 
was therefore compelled to defray the greater portion of the outlay attending 
it out of his own private fortune. To extricate himself from the embarrass- 
ments to which this exposed him, he determined upon disposing of what was 
to him by far the most precious part of all he had ever possessed, namely, his 
extensive library of books relating to the fine arts, the formation of which 
had been his occupation for thirty years, besides costing him vast sums of 
money and extraordinary diligence and research. Anxious that it should not 
be again dispersed, but be purchased entire either by some public institution or 
opulent amateur, he printed a Catalogo Ragionato of it, in two large octavo 
volumes. The different works, amounting altogether to 4800, are classed under 
forty distinct heads; and valuable bibliographical remarks are appended to 
nearly each separate work, so that greatly as the circumstances which led to 
its publication are to be regretted, the catalogue itself is a most desirable 
acquisition to the literature of the fine arts. After his History of Sculpture, 
however, the production which will secure him the greatest celebrity is his mag- 
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nificent architectural work in two volumes folio, entitled Le Fabbriche piu cos- 
picue di Venezia, These illustrations atford accurate and interesting studies 
of all the more remarkable specimens of that peculiar style which character- 
izes the earlier buildings and palaces of the republic, and which gives such a 
poetically romantic physiognomy to the “ City of the Sea.” -The thas rescuing 
from total wreck and oblivion the former architectural splendours of Venice, 
many of which are already far advanced in decay, was not the only eircum- 
stance which entitled him to an honourable place among its benefactors, for 
the zealous discharge of his office as President of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts there, to which he was appointed by the Emperor Francis, will cause him 
to be long remembered with grateful regret. During the time he held that 
post, he exerted himself nobly and unweariedly for the encouragement of art 
and its professors. 


A new and greatly improved edition of the Vocabolario Della Crusca is 
announced for publication at Florence. Among other sources of enlargement 
and improvement to which the editor has had recourse, are the following: the 
Raccolta of Bergantini, the Dizionario Universale of Alberti, the Spoglio of 
Muzio, the Proposta of Monti, the Osservazioni of Pezzana, and the Annota- 
zioni of Parenti. 


RUSSIA. 


Art the commencement of 1833, the Imperial Library of St. Petersburgh pos- 
sessed 263,647 printed volumes and 14,632 MSS. In the course of the present 
ear the emperor has further enlarged it by the gift of 7728 works from the 
ibrary of Pulawy, thirteen portfolios of MSS. from the ancient Society of 
the Friends of the Sciences at Warsaw, and 499 cases of books from the 
library of Warsaw. The cases contain 150,000 volumes of standard works in 
almost all the living languages. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Dr. Acasstz, Professor of Natural History at Neuchatel, has commenced the 
publication of his Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles, intended as a Supple- 
ment to Baron Cuvier’s celebrated work on Fossil Bones. It is to consist of 
twelve livraisons, forming when completed five volumes of text in 4to. and an 
Atlas of 240 plates in folio. We may refer our readers for the interesting 
details of the collections which Dr. Agassiz has made or consulted, and the 
valuable aid which he has derived from other naturalists, to the prospectus of 
this work, which is stitched up with our present number. 

Dr. Agassiz, when he issued his prospectus, could not have been acquainted 
with the magnificent folio volume, “ Memoirs of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri,” 
ag extraordinary species of British fossil fishes lately discovered,) which 

as been recently published by Mr. Thomas Hawkins, a young and enthusi- 
astic geologist, whose ardent devotion of his time and fortune to scientific 
pursuits, renders it a duty to notice the valuable contribution which he has 
made to this interesting department of natural history. The lithographic 
plates which adorn the book are among the best specimens we have seen of 
the application of the art to such purposes. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Tae Armenian Institute for the Oriental Languages in Moscow, was founded 
by the family of Lasarev in 1816, and is supported by funds from Lombardy 
and from other sources, amounting in value to nearly a million of roubles. 
Besides the general objects of the institution, for the education of youth, and 
bringing forward young men for the civil and military service, the Institute 
further aims at providing the state with interpreters, in its relations with the 
various Asiatic states, and educating teachers and clergymen for the Armenian 
schools and churches in Russia. The course of study embraces the Catechism 
of the Greek and Armenian confessions ; Scripture history, moral philosophy; 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry; natural history, natural 
philosophy ; ancient and modern history, and particularly the history of Rus- 
sia, geography and statistics, grammar, rhetoric, and the theory of the fine 
arts; the Russian, Latin, French, German, Armenian, Turkish, Arabic and 
Persian languages. The course of study lasts seven years, and the scholars 
are divided into four classes. The Institute has a printing-press for the Euro- 
pean and Oriental languages, a library of nearly 5000 volumes, a museum of 
natural history, and is provided with globes, maps, scientific instruments, d&c. 


The first instance in the annals of Turkish literature, of works aninounced 
for publication by subscription, appeared in the Turkish State Gazette of 
October 22d, 1833, and the works thus signalized are three historical, five 
grammatical, and four poetical. As the historical works are by far the most 
Interesting, we subjoin the titles of them. 

I. Lives of the Sultans and Visirs by Osmansade Ahmed Taib, who died in 
1723, with a continuation by three others. 

If. Lives of the Maftis by Suleiman Seadeddin Ben Mohammed, celebrated 
under the name of Mussakim Efendisade, and written by him in 1744. 

III. Lives of the Reis-Effendis, by the Reis Effendi Ahmed Resmi, and 
with a continuation to 1807 by Suleiman Faik. 


The publication of M. Jaubert’s Translation of the Geography of Edrisi, 
commenced in 1828, from a MS. in the King’s Library, has been ned 
from circumstances independent of the author, but it ig hoped that it will not 
experience much further delay,as the Keeper of the Seals has given the neces- 
sary authority for its being proceeded with at the Royal Press. Since M. 
Jaubert’s first attention to the subject, the Royal Library has obtained another 
MS., which is the more valuable, as it furnishes the means of correcting the 
proper names of places. This MS. is accompanied with seventy-two Arabic 
maps, which it is proposed to publish as a supplement to the work. 


M. Legrand, a type-founder at Paris, has finished the engraving, in steel, of 
a set of matrices of Chinese characters, amounting to 2000, which can be 
augmented afterwards to any extent. The want hitherto felt of such a set of 
characters has tended greatly to impede the printing of Chinese works in 
Europe. The desideratam is now supplied, and Orientalists are under great 
obligations to M. Legrand for his spirit and enterprize. 

The Works of Confucius and of Mencius (Koung-Fou-Tseu and Meng-Tsen) 
are about to appear in Chinese and French, by G. Pauthier, of the Paris 
Asiatic Society, 2 vols. 8vo. M. Pauthier is also preparing for publication 
the Tao-Te-King, or Book of Reason and of Virtue, by Lao Tseu, a Chinese 
philosopher, who preceded Confucius. 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


1 Reghellini, Examen du Mosaisme et du Christianisme. 3 Vols. 8vo. 11, 12s. 

2 Chants Cliretiens, avec la Musique. 6s. 6d. 

3S Méditations Religieuses. Tome 6éme. ire Partie. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

4 Berengarii Turonensis quae supersunt, tam edita quam inedita. Typis expressa 
moderante Aug. Neandro. Vol.I. 8vo. Berol. 9s. 

5 Twesten, Vorlesungen iiber die Dogmatik der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche. 
ister Bd. 8vo. 3te verbesserte Auflage. Hamb. 10s. 

6 Origenis Opera omnia, ed. Lommatzsch. Vol. III. 12mo. Berol. 9s. 

7 Illgen, Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie.. Vol. 1V. PartI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

8 Mohler, Symbolik, oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensitze der Katholiken 
und Protestanten. 3te verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. 8vo. Mainz. 12s. 

9 Calvini Commentarii in Novum Testamentum, ed. Tholuck. 7 Vols. 8vo. Berol. 


10 Fischer, i uber die acht Seligkeiten. 8vo. Miinchen. 2s. 6d. 


11 Rickert, Der 
7s. 6d. 

12 Tippelskirch, Wahrheit zur Gottseligkeit in zwanzig Predigten. 8vo. Berlin. 5s. 

13 Holzhausen, Der Brief des Apostels Paulus an die Ephesier tibersetzt und erklart. 
8vo. Hannover. 4s. 6d. 

14 Meinertzhagen, Predigten. 8vo. Bremen. 7s. 

15 Israelitisches Predigt- und Schul-Magazin. 2tes Heft. 8vo. Magd. 1s. 

16 Weihestunden in der Fastenzeit. 8vo. Augsburg. 2s. 6d. 

17 Worte, die sieben letzten, Jesu am Kreuze. Eine Fasten-Andacht. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


rief Pauli an die Epheser erlautert und vertheidigt. 8vo. Leipz. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


18 Pandectes Frangaises, ou Recueil Complét des Lois et de la Jurisprudence, 
publiées sur les Editions officielles, etc. du 5e Mai, 1789, au ter Janvier, 1835, 
par M. Isambert. To be completed in about 36 Vols, 4to. Price of each 
Vol. 6s. 

19 Geschichtliche Einleitung in das Corpus Juris des russischen Reichs. 8vo. Riga. 
6s. 6d. 

20 Fritz, Lehre von den dinglichen Rechten. 8vo. Freiburg. 7s. 6d. 

21 Schliiter und Wallis, Juristische Zeitung. 9ter Bd. 8vo. Liineb. 10s. 

22 Struckmann, Ueber einige streitige Rechtsfragen des Anerbrechts bei freien reihe- 
pflichtigen Stidten in Osnabriick. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

23 Riesser, Betrachtungen tiber die Verhiiltnisse der jiidischen Unterthanen der 
preussischen Monarchie. 8vo. Altona. 7s. 6d. 

24 Annalen der Advokaten-Vereins zu Hannover. Stes Heft. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

25 Schultz, Grundlegung zu einer geschichtlichen Staats-Wissenschaft der Romer. 
gr. 8vo. Killin. 18s. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


26 Bentham, Deontologie, ou la Science de la Morale. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 

27 Pellico, Des Devoirs des Hommes. Traduit de l’Italien. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

28 Erdmann, Versuch einer Wissenschaftlichen Darstellung der Geschichte der neuern 
Philosophie. ister Bd. Riga. 8s. 6d. 

Kurze Verstiindigung tiber die Idee und die Einrichtung einer hoheren Biurger- 
Schule fur Knaben. 8vo. Leipz. 1s. 6d. 

50 Vogel, Schul-Reden. 8vo. Leipz. 1s. 

31 Aufgaben zur Erlernung und Uebung der im birgerlichen Leben vorkommenden 

Rechnungsarten. Stes Heft. Bresl. 1s. 6d. 
52 Kuhn, Jacobi und die Philosophie seiner Zeit. 8vo. Mainz. 12s. 
33 Petrik, Der Geist unserer Zeit und das Christenthum., 3 Bde. gr. 8vo. Stuttg. 8s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


$4 Adhémar, Cours de Mathématiques a l’usage de l’Ingénieur Civil. Géometrie 
Descriptive: Coupe des Pierres, 2éme Livr. 

35 Poinsot, Théorie Nouvelle de Ja Rotation des Corps. 8vo. 

36 Mair, Vergleichende Wiirdigung der Verdienste Desaguliers, Gravelande’s und 
van Mussenbrock’s um die Experimental-Physik. Gekrénte Preisschrift. 8vo. 
Niirnb. 2s. 6d. 

3? Lohse, Mathematische Figuren zur Erleichterung des Unterrichts in der Geometrie. 
8vo. Altona. 2s. 6d. 

58 Schréder, Elementa Matheseos Purae. Pars II. gr.8vo. Traj. 11. 5s. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


38 Bayle, Traité des Maladies Cancéreuses. Ouvrage Posthume. 8vo. 7s. 

39 Stocker, Manuel Pratique d’Ophthalmologie, ou Traité des Maladies des Yeux. 
8vo. 9s. 

40 Reveillé-Panise, Physiologie et Hygiéne des Hommes livrés aux Travaux de |’Esprit. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 

41 Laterrade, Code Expliqué des Pharmaciens, ou Commentaire sur les Lois et la 
Jurisprudence en Matiére Pharmaceutique. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

42 Gibert, Manuel des Maladies Spéciales de la Peau, &c. 18mo0. 6s. 

43 Sachs und Dulk, Handworterbuch der practischen Arzneimittellehre, 2ter Thi. 
2te Abthl. 8vo. Kénigsb. 19s. 

44 Schiirmayer, Anweisung zur sichera Heilung der Knochenbriiche des Ober- und 
Unter-Schenkels, 8vo. Freib. 1s. 6d. 

45 Stoehr, Dissertatio de Carie Orbitae. 4to. Freib. 2s. 6d. 

46 Wrelen, Die homéopathischen Arzneien in Hauptsymptomen-Gruppen.  8vo. 
Leipz. 7s. 6d. 

47 Clarion, Pathologisch-therapeutisches Manuel, tibersetzt mit Anmerkungen von 
D. Venus. 8vo. I/menau. 10s. 

48 Most, Encyklopiidie der gesammten medicinischen und chirurgischen Praxis. 
6tes Heft. gr. 8vo. Leipz. 4s, 6d. 

49 Bartels, Beitrage zur Physiologie des Gesichtssinnes. 4to. Mit 3 Kupfertafeln. 
Berl. 8s. 


50 Van Deen, De Differentia et Nexu inter Nervos Vitae Animalis et Vitae Organicae. 
8vo. Lugduni. 10s, 
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NATURAL SCIENCES. 


51 Macquart, Histoire Naturelle des Insectes, Diptéres. Tomes I. et II., avec 


planches, 15s. 
Lesson, Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de Paradis, des Séricules et des Epimaques. 
Livraison I, 8vo. Avec 4 Planches. To be completed in 1 Vol. 8vo. 


53 Spach, Histoire Naturelle des Végétaux. Phanérogames. Tome II., avec Planches. 


7s. 6d. 

Dufiénoy et Elie du Beaumont, Mémoires pour servir une description Géologique 
dela France. Tome lI. In 8vo. 

D’Orbigny, Tableau Synoptique du Régne Végétal d’aprés la Méthode de Jussieu. 
Ona Sheet. In Folio. 3s. 

Hibener, Hepaticologia Germanica, oder Beschreibung der deutschen Leber- 
moose, 8vo. Mannheim. 7s. 6d. 

Agassiz, Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles, Liv. I. & II., in 4to., and 
40 Planches in Folio. Neuchatel. 21. 8s. 

Spix et Martius, Delectus Animalium Articulatorum. Fasc. III. 4to, Col. 
Monachii. 61. 


59 Brown, Vermischte botanische Schriften. 5ter Bd. 8vo. Niirnb. 10s. 


Dessberger, Grundlinien einer vergleichenden Zvotowie der Forst- und Jagd- 
Thiere.s 8vo. Gotha. 9s. 6d. 

Gétz, Monographie des Hundes. Mit 39 Kupfertafeln. 8vo. Gotha, 10s. 

Lyell, Lehrbuch der Geologie. Ster Bd. 1stes Heft. 8vo. Quedl., 8s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES, 


Schiller’s simmtliche Werke in Einem Bande. gr. 8vo. Stuttgard. 11. 12s. 

Goethe und Zelter’s Briefwechsel. 4ter Phi. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 

Star Numan, Diatribe academica in Nicolai Machiavelli opusculum ,“‘ del Principe” 
inscriptum, 8vo. Traj. 10s. 

Ebersberg, Das Buch vom guten geselligen Tone. 12mo, Wien. 5s. 

Huber, Einige Zweifel und Bemerkungen gegen einige Ansichten uber die 
deutschen Universitaéten. 12mo. Hamb. 3s. 6d. 

Wienbarg, Aesthetische Feldziige, Dem jungen Deutschland gewidmet. 12:no. 
Hamb. 8s. 6d. 

Tabellarische Uebersicht der Unterrichts-Anstalten der preussischen Monarchie. 
4to. Berlin. 94s. 

Stern, Theorie der Kettenbriiche und ihre Anwendung. 4to. Berlin. 10s. 

Annales Academiae Lugduno-Batavae, 1852—353. 4to. 2l, 10s, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


De Conny, Histoire de la Revolution de France. Tomel. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Michaud et Poujolat, Correspondance d’Orient. Tome IV. 8vo. 10s, 
Méwoires de Mme. la Duchesse d’Abrantés. ‘Tomes XIII. et XIV. 8vo. 11. 
Walsh, Voyage en Suisse, en Lombardie et en Piémont. g Vols. 8vo. 18s. 


> 'Fontaner, Voyages en Orient. Deuziéme Voyage en Anatolie. 8vo0. 10s. 


De Stueurs, Mémoires sur la Guerre de l’Ile de Java, de 1825 41830. Avec 
Portraits et Atlas. Folio. 51. 

Annuaire Biographique, Années 1830—34, Tome I. (A—G). 6s. 6d. 

Lottin de Laval, Marie de Medicis, Histoire du Regne de Louis X1LL., d’apreés 
des MSS. inédits du Cardinal de Richelieu, etc. @ Vols. 8vo. 11. 

Monsieur de Talleyrand. Tomes L.et Il. 8vo. 11, 

Miinch, Allgemeine Geschichte der neuester Zeit. 15te und 16te Lief. 8vo. 
Leip:. 
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83 Hurter, Geschichte Papst Innocenz des Dritten und seiner Zeitgenossen. ister Bd. 
gr. 8vo. Hamb. 17s. 
84 Schouw, Europa, Physisch-geographische Schilderung. 12mo. MitAtlas, Kopenh. 
16s. 
85 Ranke, Historisch-politische Zeitschrift. 2ter Bd. %tes Heft. 8vo. Berl. 7s. 6d. 
86 Huber, Jaime Alfonso, genannt el Barbudo. Skizzen aus Valeucia und Murcia. 
12mo. Géttingen. 14s. 
87 Olshausen, Zur Topographie des alten Jerusalem. 8vo. -Kiel. 3s, Gd. 
88 —— tir Archivkunde, Diplomatik und Geschichte. tes Heft. 8vo. 
amb. 5s. 
89 Criiger, Handelsgeographie, oder Beschreibung der Erde, was sie fiir den Kauf- 
mann ist. 2ter Bd. 8vo. Humb. 10s. 
90 Zimmermann, Abrégé de I’Histoire du Moyen-Age. 8vo. Berlin. 4s. 
91 Arnold, Geographischer Leitfaden ber Deutschland, 8vo. 4s. 
92 Kehr (Buchhandler), Selbstbiographie. 8vo, Leipz. 2s. 
93 Miinch, Geschichte des Hauses Nassau-Oranien. 3ter Bd. 8vo. Aachen, 10s. 
94 Ndsselt, Kleine Geographie fiir Tochterschulen. 8vo. Kénigsb. 4s. 
95 Schneidawind, Der Krieg Oesterreichs und dessen Verbindung gegen Frank- 
reich, &c. in 1809. 8vo. Neuhal. 12s. 
96 Decken, Beitriige zur Geschichte des dreizigjahrigen Krieges. ter Thl. 8vo, 
Hannover. 9s. 
97 Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen. 10ter Jahrgang. 2Thle. Mit 4 Port. 11. 
98 Wanderungen durch Italien, Frankreich, England und die Niederliinde. 3 Thle. 
12mo. Quedl. 11. 2s. 6d. 
99 Archiv fiir Geschichte und Alterthumskunde des Ober-Main-Kreises. 2ter Bd. 
istes Heft. 8vo. Bayr. 9s. 6d. 
Marmier, Souvenirs d’Allemagne. 8vo. Berl. 1s. 6d. 
Zedlitz, Die treien Stidte. Ein geographisch-statistisch-historisches Taschenbuch. 
8vo. Hamb. 7s. 6d. 
Schori, Das Neueste aus dem Staate Ohio in Nord-Amerika. 8vo. Bern. 3s. 
Baumstark, Grundriss der alten und neuen Geographie, 8vo. Freib. 5s. 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 


Delamartine, Cuvres Complétes. Edition nouvelle, publiée pour la premiére 
fois par auteur, 4 Vols. 8vo. 11. 13s. 

Duinas, Catherine Howard. Drame. 8vo. 

Raupach, Der Nibelungen-Hort. Tragédie. 12mo. Hamb. 5s. 

————- Robert der Teufel. Romant. Schauspiel. Hamb. 5s. 

Hugo, Maria Tudor. Uebersetzt von Kulb. 12mo. Mainz. 9¢s. 6d. 

Reineke Vos. Nach der Liibecker Ausgabe vom Jahre 1498, Mit Einleitung, 
Glossen und Anmerkungen von Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Kock, La Pucelle de Belleville. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 

Dubalaz, Evelina, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Raynal, Malheur et Poésie. 8vo. 10s. 

Tutti Fratti. Vom Verfasser der Briefe eines Verstorbenen, 2 Thie. 
Velinpapier. Stuttg. 18s. 

Rosen, Wanderbuch eines Schwermuthigen. 12mo. Hamb. 7s. 

Der Befreiungs-Krieg. Eine Geschichte fiir Knaben. 12mo. Hamb,. 

Marmier, Feuilles Volantes. (Suite.) 8vo. Berlin. 1s. 6d. 

Miinch, Renea von Este und ihre Tochter. 12mo. Aachen. 7s, 

Leinfelder, Erzihlungen. 12mo. Augsburg. 2s. 6d. 

Bronikowski, Leo der blutende Kosak. 12mo. Nordh. 5s. 
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121 Frohlich, Der schonen Xantali Schicksale, Thaten und Liebschaften in Amerika. 
Nordh. 5s. 

122 Leibrock, Arnold und Kuno von Heimburg. 12mo. Nordh. 5s. 

123 Gerard Mardelle. Historischer Roman. Quedl. 5s. 

124 Ritter Golo der grausame. 3Thle. 12mo. Quedl. 17s. 6d. 

125 Scoper, Die Bruder. Eine Riubergeschichte. 2Thle. Nordh. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


127 Nodier, Notions Elémentaires de Linguistique, ou Histoire Abrégée de la Parole 
et de l’Ecriture, pour servir d’Introduction 4 l’Alpbabet, a la Grammaire et au 
Dictionnaire. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

128 Horatii Flacci Opera omnia, ed. Braunhard. Sect. II. 8vo. Lips. 8s. 

129 Demosthenis Oratio selectae, ed, Brem. Sect. 11. Oratio de Corona. 8vo. 
Gothae. 4s. 6d. 

150 Herodoti Musae, ed. Baehr. Vols. III. gr. 8vo. Lips. 18s. 

131 Nissen, De Lycurgi Oratoris Vita et Rebus gestis Dissertativ. 8vo. ¢%s. 6d. 

132 Bernhardy, Grundlinien zur Encyklopiidie der Philologie. 8vo. Halle. 7s. 6d. 

133 Lloyd, Englische und deutsche Gesprache. 7te verb. Auflage. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

134 Beilhack, Deutsche Grammatik. 3te verb. Auflage. 12mo. Miinchen, 4s. 6d. 

135 Engelbrecht, Kleiner deutscher Sprach-Katechismus. 8vo. Miinchen. 1s, 6d. 

136 Sadi, Neugriechisch-deutsche Gespriche. 12mo. Miinchen, 1s. 
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